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preface: 








I jfow discharge promise, and confi- 


plete my design of \mtipg the History of 
the Decline and Fall oft ike Roman Em- 
pire, both in the West and the East; 
The wh^ th^ age of 

Trajan and the Aiitonihes, to the t^hg 
of Constantinople by Mahomet II ; and 
includes a review e^f .the crui^des and the 
state of Rome during the middle ages. 
Sijice the publication of -^e first* vdume, 
tv^elve years have^ek^sed ; twelve years, 
accctcding to my wish, ^ of health, of lei- 
“ sure, ^d of perseveranc®.” I may now 
congratulate my deliverance from a long 
and laborious service, and my satisfaction 
will be pure and perfect, if the public fa- 
vour should be extended to the crni^hision 
of my work. • 

* Alluding to the Quarto Edition, in whkh tide the Wetfc was 
originally publish**. - - - — .. 
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It was my first , intention to have col- 
lected, under one view, the numerous au- 
thors, of every age and language, from 
whom I have derived the materials of this 
history ; and I am still convinced that the 
apparent ostentation would be more than 
compensated by i^eal use. If I have re- 
nounced this idea; if I have decttineil an 
undertaking which had obtained the ap- 
probation (tf a master-artist,* my excuse 
may be found in the extreme difficulty of 
assigning a proper measure to such a ca- 
talogue. A hdSsd 

tions ivould not he satisfactory either to 
myself or my readers ; the characters of 
the principal Authors of the Roman and 
Byzantine History have been occasionally 
connected with the events which they de- 
scribe ; a more co|>ious and critical inquiry 
might indeed deserve, but it wcmM de- 
• mand, an elaborate volume, which might 
swell by degrees into a general litirary of 
historical writers. POr the |a^esent I shall 
content myself with renewing my serious 
protestation, that I have always endea- 


• See Dr. Ecbertson’s Preface to his History of America. 
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Foured to draw from the fountain-head ; 
thajt my ouriosity* as well as a sense of 
duty, has, always urged me to study the 
; and that, if they have some- 
times eluded my search, I have carefully 
marked the secondary ^j^idence, on whose 
faith a passage or a fact were induced to 
depend. 

1 shall Soon revisit. the hanks of the lake 
of Lausanne, a country which I have known 
and loved from jmy^eariyj^outh. Under 
a mild government, amidst a heaitteous 
landskip, in a life of leisure and independ- 
ence, and amm^ a people of easy and ele- 
gant maBaers^ { have enjoyed, and may 
^gain hope to ^joy^ the vari^ pleasures 
cd* retirement and society. But I shall 
ever glory in the name and character of 
an Englishman : I mn proud Of my birth 
in a free and enlightened country; and 
the ^probation df that country is the best 
and most honourable regard of my labmirs. 
Were I ambitious of £my other patron than 
the Public,.! would inscribe this work to 
a St^esman, who, in a long, a stormy, 

A ^7'>. 

^ ■ H ;v •'i.-'" 
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and at length an unfortunate administra* 
tion, had many poKtical oppohents, almost 
without a personal enemy : who has re- 
tained, in his fall from power, many faith- 
ful and disinterested friends ; and who, 
under the pressure of severe infirmity, 
enjoys the lively vigour jof his mind, and 
the felicity of his incomparable t^per. 
Lord North will permit me to express 
the feelings of friendship in the language 
of truth ; but even truth and friendship 
should be silent, if he still dispensed the 
favours of the 

In a remote solitude, vanity may still 
whisper in my ear, that my readers, per*, 
haps, may inquire, whether, in the con- 
clusion of the present work, I am now 
taking an everlasting farewel. They shall 
hear all that I know myself, all that 1 cqUld 
reveal to the most intimate friend. The 
motives of action or silence are now equal- 
ly balanced ; nm* can I pronounce in my 
most secret thoughts, on which side the 
scale will preponderate. I cannot dissenoh- 
ble that Six ample Quartos must have 
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tried, and may have exhausted, the indul- 
gence of the Public; that in the repeti- 
tion of similar attempts, a successful Au- 
thor has much more to lose, than he can 
ho]^ to gain ; that I am now descending 
into the vale 6f years ; "and that the most 
liespectable of my countrymen, the men 
whom I aspire to imitate, have ^resigned 
the pen of history about the same period 
of their lives. Yet I consider that the an- 
nals of ancient and modern times may af- 
ford many ri^ and- ^st^'esting. subjects ; 
that I am still possessed of health and lei- 
sure ; that by the practice of writing, some 
skill and facility murt be acquired ; and 
that, in the ardent pursuit of truth and 
knowledge, I am not conscious of decay. 
To an active mind, indolence is more pain- 
ful than labour ; and the first months of 
my liberty will be occupied and amused 
in the excursions of curiosity and taste. 
By such temptations, I have been some- 
times seduced from the rigid duty even of 
a pleasing and voluntary task : but rny 
time will now be my own ; and in the use 
or abuse of independence, I shall no long- 

.a.3 
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er fear my own reproaches or those of my 
friends. I am fairly entitled to a year of 
jubilee : next summer and the following 
winter will rapidly pass away ; and expe- 
rience only can determine wliether I shall 
still prefer the freedom ^d variety of study 
to the design and a^p<]^ti6n c^a regular 
worky which animates, while it oon&ies, 
the daily application of the Author. Ca- 
price and accident may influence my 
choice ; but the dexterity of self-love 
will contrive to applaud either active in- 
dustry, or philosophic repose. 

DOWNXNG-STREET, 

I, ITSa 
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P. S. I. shall embrace this opportunity of in- 
troducing two verbal remarks, which have not 
eony^Diently offered themselves to my notice. 

1, As often §s I use the definitions of h^ond the 
Alps, the Rhine, the Danube, &c. I generally 
suppose myself at Rome, and afterwards at Con- 
stantinople ; without observing whether this re- 
lative geography may agree with the local, but 
variable, situation of the reader, or the liistorian. 

2. In proper names of foreign, and especially of 
oriental origin, it should be always our aim to 
express in our Rhglish versionrAfaWifiil copy of 
the original. But this rule, which is founded on 
a just regard to uniformity and truth, must often 
be relaxed \ and the exceptions will be limited or 
enlarged by the custom of the language and the 
taste of the interpreter. Our Alphabets may be 
often defective a harsh sound, an uncouth spell- 
ing, might offend the ear or the eye of our 
countrymen ; and some words, notoi’iously cor- 
rupt, are fixed, and, as it were, naturalized in 
the vulgar tongue. The prophet 3Iohavinml 
can no longer be stripped of the famous, though 
improper, appellation of Mahomet : the well- 
known cities of Aleppo, Damascus, and Cairo, 
would almost be lost in the strange descriptions 
of Haleb, Damashk, and Al Cuhira : the titles 
and offices of the Ottoman empire are fashioned 
l)y the practice of three hundred years ; and we 
arc pleased to blend the three Chinese monosyi- 
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lables, C<m-fu4zeel in the respectable name of 
Confucius, or even to adopt the Portuguese 
corruption of Mandarin. But I would vary 
the use of Zoroaster and Zerdusht, as I drew 
my information from Otfeecfi or Persia : since 
our connection with India, the genuine Timour 
is restored to the throne of Tamerlane : our most 
correct writers have rotrencfaed the Al, the su- 
perfluousferticIe/'lrtBB the Koran :-aiid we escape 
an ambiguous terpiination, by adopting Moslem 
instead of Mussulman, in the plural number. 
In these, and in a thousand examples, the shades 
of distinction are often minute ; and I can 
feel, where I cannot explain, the motives of my 

choice. „ , 

\ 

%“ At the end of the History, the reader will find a general Inde 
to' the whole Work, which has been drawn up by a person 
Re^u^ntly employed in works of this nature. 
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2erto and Anastasius, emperors of the East — Birth, educa- 
tion, and fret exploits of Theodoric the Ostrogoth— -His 
invasion and conquest of Italy — The Gothic kingdom of 
Italy — State of the lUest — Military and ciril govern- 
ment — The senator Boethius— Last acts and death of 
Theodoric. 

i\FTER the fall of the Koman empire in chap. 
the West, an interval of fifty years, till the 
memorable reign of Justinian, is faintly marked a. d. 476- 
by the obscure names and imperfect annals of 
Zeno, Anastasius, and Justin, who successively as- 
cended the throne of Constantinople. Duringthe 
same periqd, Italy revived and flourished under 
the government of a Gothic king, who might 
von. VII. B 
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2 

CH AF. 
XXXIX. 


Birth and 
education 
of Theiv 
doric, 

A. D. 45J- 
47&. 


have deserved a statue among the best and bravest 
of the ancient Romans. 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the fourteenth in lb 
neal descent of the royal line of the Amali,* 
born in the neighbourhood of Vienna,*' tw o years 
after the death of Attila. A recent victory had 
restored the ihdependence of the Ostrogoths; and 
the three brothers, Walamir, Theodemir, and Wi- 
dimir, who ruled that wariike nation with united 
counsels, had separately pitched their habitations 
in the fertile though desolateprovince of Pannonia. 
The Huns still threatened their revolted subjects, 
but their hasty attack w'as repelled by the single 
forces of Walamir, and the new s of his victory 
reached the distant camp of his brother in the 
same auspicious moment tbatthe favourite concu- 
bine of Theodemir was delivered of a son and heir. 
In the eighth year of his age, Theodoric was re- 
luctantly yielded by his father to the public in- 
terest, as the pledge of an alliance which Leo, 
emperor of the East, had consented to purchase 
by an annual subsidy of three hundred pounds of 
gold. The royal hostage was educated at Con- 
stantinople Avith care and tenderness. His body 

’ Jornandes (dc rebus Getids, c. 13, li, p. 629, 630, edit. Grot.) 
has drawn the pedigree of Theodoric from Gapt, one of the Anst^ or 
demigods, who lived about the time of Domitian. Cassiodoriiis, the 
6rst who celebrates the royal race of tbeilmali, (Variar. viii, j; ia, 
2J ; X, 2 ; xi, 1), reckons the grandson of Theodoric as the xviilh in 
descent. Periiigsciold (the Swedish commentator of Cochlocus, Vit. 
Iheodoric, p. 271, &c. Stockhobn, 1699) Incurs to connect this ge* 
ncalogy with the legends or traditione of his native country. 

* More carrectly on the banks of the lake Pelso, (Nieusiedler-see), 
near Catnuntum, almost on the same spot where Marcus Anto»jinus 
comijosed his meditations, (Jornandes, c. S2, p. 659. Severin. Pan- 
nonia Illustrata, p. 22. Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq^. tom. i, p. 350). 
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was fofmed fax all the exercises of war, his TRiod chap. -» 

was expanded by the habits of liberal conrersa^ 

tion ; he frequented the schools of the nK)9t skilful 

masters.; tmt Ixe disdained or neglected the arts of 

Greece, and so ignorant did he always remain of 

the elements of scknee, that a rude mark was 

coDtriTed to represent the signature rf tbeilKte- 

rate king of Italy As soon as he had att^ed ilie 

age of eighteen, be was restored to the xvishes of 

the Ostrogoths, whom the emperor aspired to gain 

by liberality and confidence. W alaniir had fallen 

in battle; the youngest of the brothers, Widimir, 

had led away into Italy and Gaul an army of bar- 

their kihg the father of Tbeodoric. His ferocious 
subjects admired the strength and statvire of their 
young prince f and he soon convinced them that 
he had not degenerated from the valour of his an- 
cestors. At the head of six thousand volunteers, 
he secretly left the camp in quest of adventure.s, 
descended the Danube as far as Singidunum or 
Belgrade, and soon returned to bis father w ith 
the spoils of a Sarmatian king whom he had van- 
quished and slain. Such triumphs, however, were 


^ The four first letters of his rame (0£AA) were inscribed on a 
gold plate, and when it was fixed on the paper, the king draw his 
pen through the intervals, (Anonym. Valewan. ad Calcem Amm. 
Marceliin. p. 722). This authentic fact, with the testimony of Pro*r 
copius, or at least of the contemporary Goths, (Gothic. 1. i, c. f, p. 
311), far outweighs the vague praises of Ennodius, (Sinnond Opera, 
tom. i, p. 1596), and Theophanes, (Chronograph, p.^11?). 

^ Statura est quae rcsignet proceritate regnantem, (Ennodius, p. 
1614). The bishop of Pavia (I mean the ecclesiastic who wished to 
be a bishop^ then proceeds to ccldiratc the cemplexion, eyes, hands, 
Ac. of his sovereign. 
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CHAP, productive only of fame, and the invihcible Os- 
trogoths were reduced to extreme distress by the 
want of clotliing and food. They unanimously 
resolved to desert their Pannonian encampments, 
and boldly to advance into the warm and wealthy 
neighbourhood of the Byzantine court, which al- 
ready maintained in pride and luxury so many 
bands of confederate Goths. After proving by 
some acts of hostility that they could bedangerous, 
or at least troublesome, enemies, the Ostr^foths 
sold at a high price their reconciliation and fideli- 
ty, accepted a donative of lands and money, and 
were intrusted with the defence of the lower 
Danube, under the command of Theodoric, who 
succeeded after his father’s deatth.Jto the’heredi- 
tary throne of the AmaK,*- . - 

The reign An hcpo, descended from a race of kings, must 

of Zeno, , , . , ” 

A. D. 474- have despised the base Isaurian who was invested 
ApV. 9 .**^ Roman purple, without any endowments 

of mind or body, without any advantages of royal 
birth, or superior qualifications. After the failure 
of the Theodosian line, the choice of Pulcheria 
and of the senate might be justified in some mea- 
sure by the characters of Martian , and Leo, but 
the latter of these princes confirmed and disho- 
noured, his reign by the perfidious murder of 
Aspar and his sons, who too rigorously exacted 
the debt of gratitude and obedience. The in- 
heritance of Leo and of the Bast was peaceably 

• The state of'the Ostrogoths, and the Srst years of Theodoric, are 
lound in Jornandes, (c. S*-56, p. 669-696), and Malchus, (Excerjit. 

}■ egat. p. 78-80), who erroneously styles him the son of Walatnir. 
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devolved on his infant grandson, the son of his 
.daughter Ariadne; and her Isaurian husband, the 
fortunate Trascalisseus, exchanged that barbarous 
sound for the Grecian appellation of Zeno. After 
the decease of the elder Leo, he approached with 
unnatural respect the throne of his son, humbly 
received, as a gift, the' second rank in the empire, 
and soon excited the public suspicion on the«iidden 
and premature death of hisyoung colleague, whose 
life could no longer promote the success of his 
ambition. But the palace of Constantinople was 
ruled by female influence, and agitated by female 
potions: and Verina, the widow of LeO, claiming 


deposition against the worthless and ungrateful 
servant on whom she alone had bestowed the scep- 
tre of the East.' As soon as she sounded a revolt 
in the ears of Zeno, he fled with precipitation into 
the mountains of Isauria, and her brother Basilis- 
cus, already infamous by his African expedition,® 
was unanimously proclaimed by the servile senate. 
But the reign of the usurper was short and turbu- 
lent. Basiliscus presumed to assassinate the lover 
of his sister ; he dared to offend the lover of his 
wife, the vain and insolent Harmatius, who, in 
the midst of Asiatic luxury, affected the dress, the 
demeanour, and the surname of Achilles.’* By 
the conspiracy of the malecontents, Zeno was re- 


CHAP. 

XXXIX. 


^ Theophanes (p* 1 1 1) inserts a copy of her sacred letters to the pro- 
vinces : 07 / ^xft>.uot tiui'Ttfct . • • xai «r« 

TfttsxmXXuratovj &£. Such female pretensions wuul4 bfve astonished 
the slave:* of the first Csesars. 

■ ^ Vol. Vi, p. 201-204. 

* Suidas, tom. i, p. 332, 233, ed^t. Kuster. 


6 the decline and eall 

CHAf . called firom exile; tbe armies, tbe capital, the per- 
xx-xix. gon of jgjisiHseus, were betrayed ; and bis whole 
iamily was condemned to tlie long agony of cold 
mid hunger by the inhuman conqueror, who • 
wanted courage to encounter or to forgive his 
enemies. The haughty spirit of V«-ina was still 
incapable of subfieussion or repose. She provoked 
the enmity of a fevoaiite ^eser^ eadiraced his 
cause .as soon as he was disgSac^, wcated * new 
einperor in Syria and Egypt, raised am 
venty tiiousand mmi, and persisted to the last mo- 
ment of her life in a fruitless rebellion, wdiich, 
according to the fashion of the age, bad been pre- 
dicted by Christian hermits and pagan magicians. 
While tiic Eastwas aiHicted by tbe passions ol‘ Ve- 
ri»a, her dsught^ Ariadne was distinguished by 
the female virtues <rf mildness and fidelity ; she 
foBowed her husband in his exile, and after his re- 
storation she implored his clemency in favour of 
her mother. On tbe decease of Zeno, Ariadne, 
Of Anasta- the daughter, the mother, and the widow of an 
ewpwor, gave her band and the imperial title to 

Apni n. Anastasius, an aged domestic of the palace, who 
•^u'yS- t 

sun'ived his elevation above twenty-seven years, 
and whose character is attested by the acclama- 
tion of the people, — “Reign as you have lived!”* 

* The contemporary histories of Malchus and Candidus are lost ; hut 
some extracts or fragments have been saved by Photius, (ixxviil, ixxiz, 
p. 100-102) ; Constantine Porphyrogeuitus, (Exceri>t. Leg* p. 76-07), 
and in various articles of the Lexicon of Suidas. The Chronicle of 
' A^uireilinus (Im^o Historie) are originals fbr the reigns of Zeno and 
Anastasius ; and 1 must acknowledge, almost for the last time, my 
obligations to the large and accurate collections of Tillemont, (Hist, 
dej> Emp. tom. vi, p. 472-652). 
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Whatever fear or affection could bestow, was chap. 
profusely lavished by Zeno on the king of the 
Ostrogotlisi the rank of patrician and consul, tbe Service 
command of ttie Palatine troops, an equestrian “xhe'o” 
statue, a trtteure in g^ld and silver of many thou- 
sand pounds, the name of son, and the promise of iss. 
a rich and honouraUe wife. As long as ,Tbeo- 
doric condescended to serve, be supported with 
courage and fidelity the cause of his benefactor ; 
his rapid march contributed to the restoration of 
Zeno', and in the second revolt, the Walamirs^ as 
they were criled, pursued and pressed the Asiatic 
rebejs, till they left an easy victmry to the imperial 

the flames of war from Constantinople to the 
Adriatic ; many flourishing cities w'ere reduced to 
ashes, and the agriculture of Thrace urns almost 
extirpated by the w'anton cruelty of the Goths, 
who deprived their captive peasants of the right 
hand that guided the plough.' On such occa- 
sions, Theodoric sustained the loud and specious 
reproach of disloyalty, of ingratitude, and of in- 
satiate avarice, which could be only excused by 
the hard necessity of his situation. He reigned, 

^InipsiscoBgressionistuaeforibuscessitinvasor, cum per te 
sceptra reddercattir de saluta dubitanti. Ennodius then proceeds (p. * 

1596, 1597, tom.i, Sirnu>nd.)totraa 6 portliUhero(onail 7 ir^*dragoiM'> 
into .^Jthiopia, beyond the tropic of Cancer. The evidence of the Vale- 
sian Fragment, <p. 717), Liberatus, (Brev. Sutych. c, 25, p. 118)» 
and Theophsmes, (p. 112), is more sober and rational. 

^ This crt^l practice U specially imputed to tbe Triarutn Goths^ 
less barbarous, as it should seem, than the Walamir^: but the son of 
Theodemir is charged with the ruin of many fioman cities, (Mal- 
chus Eiwrpt. Leg. p- 95). 
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CHAP, not as tke monarch, but as the minister of a fero- 
cious people, whose spirit was unbroken by sla- 
very, and impatient of real or imaginaiy insults. 
Their poverty was incurable ; since the most li- 
beral donatives were soon dissipated in wasteful 
luxury, and the most fertile estatesbecame barren 
in their hands ; they despised, but they envied, 
the laborious provincials; and when their sub- 
sistence bad failed, the Ostrc^^tte^^nbraced the 
familiar resources of war and ra^e. ft ha^ been 
the wish of Theodoric (such at least was his de- 
claration) to lead a peaceable, obscure, obedient 
life, on the confines of Scythia, till the Byzantine 
court, by splendid and fallacious promises, se- 
duced him to attack a confederate tribe of Goths, 
who had been e^ag«d in the partyof Basiliscus. 
He marched from his station in Maesia, on the 
solemn assurance that before he reached Adrian- 
ople, he should meet a plentiful convoy of pro- 
visions, and a reinforcement of eight thousand 
horse and thirty thousand foot, while the legions 
of Asia were encamped at Heraclea to second his 
operations. These measures were disappointed by 
mutual jealousy. As he advanced into Thrace, 
the son of Theodemir found an inhospitable soli- 
tude, and his Gothic foUowers, with an heavy 
^ train of horses, of mules, and of waggons, were 
betrayed by their guides among the rocks and pre^ 
cipices of Mount Sondis, where he was ^saulted 
by the arms and invectives of Theodoric the son 
ofTriarius. From a neighbouring height, his 
artful rival harangued the camp of the Walamirs, 
and branded their leader with the opprobrious 
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names of child, of madman, of perjured traitor, chap. 
the enemy of his blood and nation. “ Are you 
“ ignorant,” exclaimed the son of Triarius, “ that 
“ it is the constant policy of the Romans to destroy 
“ the Gol^ by each other’s swords? Are you in- 
“ sen,^lde that the victor in this unnatural contest 
“ wilj be exposed, and justly exposed, to their 
“ implacable revenge ? Where are those warriors, 

“ my kinsmen and thy own, whose widows now 
“ lament that their lives were sacrificed to thy rash 
“ ambition? Where is the wealth which thy sol- 
“ diers possessed when they were fiirait allured from 
“ their native homes to inhst under thy standard? 

-j. -■T ^nmTiti«|iii||iiji]|in^i||i^ III fi i iM 

" horses; they now follow thee on foot like riav^, 

“ through the deserts of Thrace ; those men who 
“ were tempted by the hope of measuring gold 
“ with a bushel, those brave men who are as free 
“ and as noble as thyself.” A language so well 
suited to the temper of the Goths, excited cla- 
mour and discontent ; and the son of Theodemir, 
apprehensive of being left alone, was compel led t o 
embrace his brethren, and to imitate the example 
of Roman perfidy.” 

. In every state of his fortune, the prudence and h* 
firmness of Theodoric were equally conspicuous; 

of Itftly. 

A. 0. 4S9. 

“ Jornandes (c. Sfi, S7, p. 696) displays the services of Tlieodoric, ' ' 
confesses his rewards, but dissembles his revolt, of which such curious 
details have been preserved by Malcbus, (Excerpt. Legat p. 7S-97). 
Marceiliims, a domestic of Justiniau, under whose ivth rousulship 
(A. D. 534) he composed his Chronicle, (Scaliger, Thesaurus Tem- 
porum, F. ii, p, 34-57), betrays his prejudice and passion : in Grxeiam 
delacchantein . . . ZenonU munificentia pene p^catus • . . bcneficiis 
mmqupm satiatus, &c. 
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c HA p. whether he threatened Constantinople at the head 
xxxix. confederateGoths, or retreated with a faith- 

ful band to the mountains and sea-coast of Epirus. 
At length the accidental death of the son of Tria- 
• rius" destroyed the balance which the Romans 
had been so anxious to preserve; the whole nation 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Amali, and 
the Byzantine coortsubscribed an ignominious and 
oppressive treaty"' The seoateJlSttiabeady declar- 
ed, tha.t it was necessary to choose a aaumg 
the Goths, since the public was unequal to the 
support of their united forces ; a subsidy of two 
thousand pounds of gold, with the ample pay of 
thirteen thousand men, were required for the least 
considerable of their armies and the Isaurians, 
who guarded not'the empire, but the emperor, 
enjoyed, besides the privilege of rapine, an annual 
pension of five thousand pounds. The sagacious 
mind of Theodoric soon perceived that he was 
odious to the Romans, and suspected by the bar- 
barians ; he understood the popular murmur, that 
his subjects were exposed in their frozen huts to 
intolerable hardships, while their king was dis- 
solved in the luxury of Greece ; and he prevented 
the painful alternative (Rencountering the Goths, 
as the champion, or of leading them to the field as 
the enemy, of Zeno. Embracing an enterprise 
worthy ot his courage and ambition, Theodwic 


** As ho ivas riding in his own camp» an nsruij horse threw l ^ta 
the point of a spear which hung b^re a tent» or wsat fixed <nt 
a waggon, (Marcellin. in Cbron. Evagrius, U iii, c. 25). 

• See Malchus, Qn 91), and Ev^us, (h iii^ c. 35). 

^ Staichus, p, 85. In a single action, which was decided by the 
skill and discipline of Sahinian, Theodoric could lose 5000 men. 
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addressd the emperor in the following words. — Chap. 
“ Although your servant is ‘maintaincii in afflu- 
“ euce by your liberality, graciously listen to the 
“ wishes of my heart ! Italy, the inheritance of 
“ your predeM^ors, and Rome itself, the head and 
“ mistress of the world, now fluctuate under the 
“ violence and oppression of Odoacer the nierce- 

nary. Direct me, with my national troops, to 
^ march against the tyrant. If I fall, you will be 
“ relieved from an expensive and troublesome 
“ friend : if, with the divine permission, I suc- 
“ ceed, I shall govern in your name, and to your 
“ g^ory; the Roman %nate, and the part of the 

Hy I n - 

“ rious arais.” The proposal of Theodoric was 
accepted, and perhaps had been suggested, by the 
Byzantine court. Butthe forms of the commission 
or grant, appear to have been expressed with a 
prudent ambiguity, which might be explained by 
the event; and it was left doubtful, whether the 
conquermr of Italy should r^gn as the lieutenant, 
the vassal, or the ally of the emperor of tlie 
East.’ 

The reputation both of the leader and of the hu match, 
war diffused an universal ardour; the Walamir.t 
were mult^ied by the Gothic swarms already 
engaged in the service, or seated in the provinces, 
of the empire; and each bold barbarian, who had 
heard of wealth and beauty of Italy, was im- 

'' Jornande? (c. 57, p. 696, 697) has abridged the great history of 
Cassiodotius. See, compare, and recoDcflc, Procopius, (Gothic. I , i, c. I ), 
theValesian Fragmwit, <p.71R), Theophaj»es,(p.H3), and Marccillnus, 

(io ChroQ.) 
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CHAP, patient to seek, through the most perilous adven- 

XXXIX. tjje possession of such enchanting objects. 

The march of Theodoric must be considered as 
the emigration of an entire people; the wives and 
children of the Goths, their aged parents, and most 
precious effects, were carefully transported; and 
some idea may be formed of the heavy baggage 
that now followed the camp*. by the loss of two 
thousand waggons, which bad been sustained in 
a si^e action in the war of Epirus. Eor their 
sobsistence, theGoths depended on themagazines 
of corn which was ground in portable mills by the 
hands of their women ; on the milk and flesh of 
their flocks and herds ; on the casual produce of 
the chase, and upon the contributions which they 
might impose on idl who should presume to disi- 
pute the passage, or to refuse their friendly assist- • 
^nce. Notwithstanding these precautions, they 
were exposed to the danger, and almost to the 
distress, of famine, in a march of seven hundred 
miles, which had been undertaken in the depth of 
a rigorous winter. Since the fall of the Roman 
power, Dacia and Pannonia no longer exhibited 
the rich prospect of populous cities, well culti- 
vated fields, and convenient highways: the reign 
of bm'barism and desolation was restored, and the 
tribes of Bulgarians, Gepidae, and Sarmatians, 
who bad occupied the vacant province, were 
prompted by their native fierceness, or the solicit- 
ations of Odoacer, to resist the progress of his 
enemy. In many obscure thougli bloody battles, 
Theodoric fought and vanquished; till at length, 
surmounting every obstacle by skilful conduct and 
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persevering courage, he descended from the chap. 
Julian Alps, and displayed his invincible banners 
on the confines of Italy.' 

Odoacer,arivBlnotuntvorthyofhisarins,hadal- 
ready occupi^ the advantageous and well-known Odoacer, 
j>ost of the river Sontius near the ruinsof Aquileia, Aug. asf ’ 
at the head of a powerful host, whose independent 
kings‘ or leaders disdained the duties of snbordina< Augusi.. * 
tion and the prudence of delays. No sooner bad 
Theodoricgranteda short repose and refreshment 
t« his weai’ied cavalry, than he boldly attacked the 
fortifications of the enemy; theOstrogoths shewed 
more ardour to acquire, than the mercenaries to 



first victory was the possessionoftfaeVenetianpro- 
vince as far as the walls of Verona. In the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, on the steep banks of the 
rapid Adige, he was opposed by a new army, rein- 
forced in its numbers, and not impaired in its 
courage : the contest was more obstinate, but the 
event was still more decisive; Odoacer fled to Ra- 
venna, Theodoric advanced toMilan,and the van- 
quished troops saluted their conqueror with loud 
acclamations of respect and fidelity. But their 
want either of constancy or of faith, soon expose*! 
him to the most imminent danger ; his vanguard, 
with severalGothic counts, n hich had been rashly 


^ ThecKloL'ic^s starch is supplied and illustrated by Ennodlosi (p. 
1598-1602), when the bombast of the oration translated into Uu 
language of common sense. 

• Tot reges, Ac. (Etmodius, p 1602>*^Wemust recollect how ’.nu ‘i 
the royal title was multiplied i^d degrade, and that thu atec.' um-Ih' 
of Italy were the fragments of many Iribe.^ :.5vT r i^i 
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cmAF. intrusted to a deserter, was betrayed and destroy- 
ed near Faenza by his double treachery; Odoacer 
again appeared master ofthfrfieId,and the invader, 
strongly intrenched in his camp of Pavia, was 
reduced to solicit the aid (rf a kindred nation, the 
Visigoths of Gaul; In the course of this history, 
the most voracious appetite for war-will be abun- 
dantly satiated ; nor can 1 tnoeb 'lament that our 
dark and imperfect db afford a more 

ample narrative of the distress of Ita^, and Of tlm 
fiOrce conflict, which was finally decided by the 
abilities, experience, and valour of the Gothic 
king. Immediately before the battle of Verona, 
he visited the tent of his mother^ and sister, and 
requested, that on a day, the most illustrious festi- 
val of hi& life, rich 

gartnents which they had worked with their own 
htaids. “ Our glory,” said he, “ is mutual and 
“ inseparable. You are known to the wmrld as 
“ the mother of Theodoric; and it becomes me to 
“ prove that I am the genuine offspring of those 
“ heroes from uhom I claim my descent.” The 
wife or concubine of Theodemir was inspired with 
the spirit of the German matrons, who esteemed 
their son’s honour far above their safety; and it is 
reported, that in a ilesperate action, when Theo- 
doric himself was hurried along by the torrent of a 
flying crowd, she boldly met them at the entrance 


* See Ennodius, p. 1603, 1604'. Since the orator, iu the king's pre* 
seiKe, could mention and pral.%c his mother, we may conclude that the 
magnaiumity of Theodoric was not hurt by the vulgar reproaches of 
concubine and bastard, 
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of the by her generous reproaches, chap. 

drove them IWMii on the swords of the enemy 

From the AIjm to the extremity of Calabria, inscapitu- 
Theodoric r^^ned by the right of conquest : the dJa™, 
Yandal aoduisadors surrendered the island of Si- 
appendage of his kingdom ; and he 
wasfcacopted asthe deUverer ofRomeby'the senate 
and people, who had shut their gates agaiix^ the 
flying usurper."' Ravenna alone, secure in the for- 
tifications of art and nature, still sustained a siege 
of almost tliree yeai’s; and thedaring sallies ofOdo- 
acer carried slaughter and dismay into the Gothic 
camp. At length, destitute of provisions, and 


ed to the groans of his s^jects dnd the et 
of his soldiers. A treaty of peace was negotiated 
by the bishop of Ravenna ; the Ostrogotlis were 
admitted into the city, and the hostile kings con- 
sented, under the sanction of an oath,, to nde with 
equal and undivided authority, tlm provinces of 
Italy. ’ Tie event of such an agreement may 
easily foreseen. After some days had been de- 
voted to the semblance of joy and friendship, 
Odoacer, in the midst of a solemn banquet, was 
stabbed by the hand, or at leastiy the command, 
of his rival. Secret and effectual orders had 


* This anecdote is related on the modern but respectable authority 
of Sigonius, (pp. tom. i, p. 580 ; De Occident, imp. 1. xv) : his words 
are curious.—" Would you return ?” &c. She presented, and almost 
displayed, the original recess. 

* Hist. Miscelt. I. xt, a Roman histotgr from Janus to the ixth cen- 
tury,' an Epitome of Eutropius, Paulus Diaconus, and Thcopliani.-, 
which Muratori has published from a MS. in the Ambre-'.; i. ii*c a; > , 
(Script. Return llalicaruui, tom i, p. lOOi- 
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CHAP, been previously despatched; thef^thless andrapa* 
cious mercenaries, at the same moment, and with- 
out resistance, were universally massacred ; and 
the royalty of Theodoric was proclaimed by the 
Goths, with the tardy, reluctant, ambiguous con- 
sent of the emperor of the East. The design of a 
conspiracy was imputed, according to the usual 
forms, to the prostrate tyrant.; but bis innocence, 
and the guilt of his conquaror^ ^e sufficient^ 
proved by the advantageous: treatyv.whseh.,y^ca 
tvould not sinoerely have granted, nor weatkTms 
have rashly infringed. The jealousy of power, and 
the mischiefsof discord, may suggest a more decent 
apology, and a sentence less rigorous may be pro- 
nounced against a crime M^hich w'as necessary to 


introduce into 

iWoL KviiB^ author, of this felidty was.uudaciously 

king of praised in his own presence by sacred and profane 
a.*d’ 493, orators;* but history (in liis time she was mute 

not left anyjust representation 
Aug. 30 . ’ of the events which displayed, or of the defects 
which clouded, the virtues of Theodmric.® One 


y Procopius (Gothic. 1. i, c. i) approves himself an impartial sceptic ; 

tx<nivi. CassiodoHuSt On Chron.), and Ennodius, 
(.p. 1604)t are lo^at and credulous | and the teitimony of the Valcsian 
Fragment (p. 718) may Justiry their belief. Afar^liinus spits the 
venom of a Greek subject— perjuriis illectus^ interfectusque est, (ip 
Chron.). 

' The sdnorous and servile oration of Ennodius was pronounced at 
^Milan or Bavenna in the years d07 or 508> (Sirraond, tom. p. 16t5)r. 
Two or three years afterwards, the omtMr was rewarded with the 
bishopric of Pavia, v hich he held till his death in the year StJ, (Du-* 
pin Bibliot. Eccles. tom. v, p. See Saxii Onomasticon^ tom. 

ii. p. 18). 

* Our best materials are occasional hints fkom Procopius and the 
Valesian Fragment, which was discovered by Sirroond, and is pub- 
lished 
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record of his^fipae, the volume of public epistles chap. 
composed bjr^a^itrforius in the royal name is still 
extantj andfi^^taiped more implicit credit than 
itjpeeipa They ^exhibit the forms, 

rathtri^^^^substance, of his:gpven)meDt;aud 
we shfli^^^y search ^r the pure and sponta- 
Piments^of the 

an and learning of a sophist, tife^.^^ 
a Roman senator, the precedents of office, ahd ^e 
vague professions, which, in every court, and on 
every occasion, compose tte l^guage of discreet 
mmisters. The^reputatipn oCTJxeodoriG may re- 
pose with more confidence on the visible peaceand 


unanimous esteem ( 
moiy of his wisdom and courage, his justice and 
humanity, which was deeply impressed on die 
ininda of the and^italipps.. . . 

The parUtfon of the londs of It^y^ of whkb 
Theo^ ^ . ^aj^ed the thirif part tpj^^^iers^ 

the sole mjusticeofhjf 
life. And e^pn this act .may be.ikirly justified by 
the example of CMoacer, the rights of conquest, 
the tfueintei^iof tbeltaIiao3,^d the sacred duty 

liifeiA M the end ot^minlenu* MaFccUiniu. The sslbe^ iiwiic (f un- 
kiwini, and hi* (IjFla ii tHabarou* ; but in hi* variou* OkU be exhibit* 
the knowledge, without the lauiioni, of a conlenipoiary, Ttie preii* 
dent Montesquieu had formed the plan of an history of Theodoric, 
wiiicli at a distmoe might appear a rich and interesting subject. 

*’ Tbe^te^ta^ol'the KaHi«waiiielrsxii,litfaatof Joh-Carrclids, 
(Uo^ma'gi, 16TS,;ia Op^. Cassia^, t ruL io Crl.); but they daserrrd 
and t^uired luqhan editor as tn7l|fai^ifi*Sei|pia liaflU, lAo (bought 
•>f publishing tli^st' Vcrima. The Barforu El^gausn (ks It is ingeni- 
riusly named ^^^;|Itoboscbi) is ncTfr aad seldom perspicuous. 
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7ltB DEGLINK AND PALI, 

<>f &ub^ifl9iigawholepeople, who,onihefaithc^l# 

, ppon^sesjh^ transported themselresinto adistant 
lapdtf Under the reign of Theodoric, and in 
thf happy climate of Itdy^ Uie Goths soon multi- 
]i>tied to a fomidahle host c£ ,t^o hundred thou- 
HHjdmen,* and the whole amount of thehr families 
may be computed by the ordinary s^^tion of wo- 

irre» 

gularly^persedoper the face-of Italy, and the lot 
of each barbarian was adequate to his birth and 
office, the number of his followers, and the rustic 


wealth whichbepossessedinslaTesjsndcattle, The 
dist 





CEEp^.liFtail taxes, and hcenjoyed tbeinestinnable. 
pririlegc of being subject only to the laws of his 
country/ f a^non,- and eyen^convenieiKe, aocm 


persnade^the conquerors to ai^ume the more ele- 
g{ptiJ|t^^|^ Qatim> but they 
utse of ;th^ pmtber-tongue aha, 
temptfor the La^ wasappIfP^edtiyThe- 


' r'" , -5f‘ . 

* Procophn, Gothic. Li, r-U-TnUnima MaflfeltVentom niuMTat. 

p, i, p> ais> a mg gtn uti ti» injaoUae e< the Gothl, whom he hatcA 
as an ItaKaa^ioble. The p(ebc»a Maiatoii crtiwbn under their 
oppreasion. , • . 

* ProcoiSus. Goth. I, i*,.®. j*. 

1613) the military arts and iaeteasutg mimben oT.tte .dotha., 

* When Theodoric jpive hii B>mpo the king. of.Uie Vandale, die 
sailed for .\frica with a guard of lOdO nohie Gotha, eacheT whom was 
attended by five armed followeri, (Proenpb ViaidsL L i, e. Hk 
Gothk aohilily ipiut hare been as mimerona as hence. 

' See tte acfaww hdgm c u t of Gothic liheily,' Var. v, Sa 
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odoric 
hig own, Bjr 



their prejudices, or chap. 


that the child who had 


XXXIX. 


a sword.* might sometimes prd^ke the 

indigent'Biro^ to assume the ferocious manners 
which^<£§^iiisensibly irelinqaished by the rich and 
luxtriR^^' barbarian 'but 'ihese nnitiul conver- 
sieH^ VePe not encouraged by the policy' ar&'iiiu)^ 
nai'ch who perpetuated the separation of the l^ 
bans and Goths; reserving theforiner fia* the arts Goth* and 
of peace, and the latter for the i^r^iee cd'wair. To 
accbinpludi^ this desij^', ^udied hisT 

industPiofis sul 

.. , . . . . ^ 

were maintained for the 

held their lands and benefices as a militaiystip^adP 
at the sound of ^ trumpet, tiiey were prepaid 
to march under the' conduct of their provincial of- 
ficers; and th^^hole extent of Ital^'irw'liliBtii. 
buted'iiifl^'^ aeverai quarters of a w^-r^uhitt^' 
ed cailaj^ ^iite service of the palace and of tha^' 
frontiers was performed by choice or by rotation; 
and each cxtraordinaiy fatigue was recompensed 
by an increase of pay and occasional douativesil 
The^ork had convinced his braVe companions, 

^at empire flMMMboaoqinred and defended by tbe 

< Proeoptn*, CSoUi. 1. i, c; 2. tlie SonXn i»jr> IfrntUmlMqjay 
(Var. viii, 21) 

(qr ^ exe^tiDaA^AmMiWBetKtt*, h Biwhlii 

out tbune, or of Tbheditu*, n-hox: IcninUf pni««k«d thotnaarnttion 
wMeontemiAofhUcouhUjflMn. .■ 

*' A Wjritf orPModorie #«* Srfihifed ott cirp^4al^w>«* lottuuM 
*' mtKr imitaltir Gothuih ; et aUB* Gothoa iihtfMar Romanuou'’ 

('•«« the PnqpBcat and Votes of TatesiaA p* TlS). 

« . c 2 
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saanW%i^^ Affw Bis exan^ strbve to Ixcel 

iii'*hlli8ej 'n.dt~oi%, of the IBnce sword, tKe 

j^straments ;of their victories, but of the missile 
■^e.apoh^Which they W^lte t<k> much inclined to 
neglectf&dtheBvely^ im^gWwac was display- 
ed ifi the daily eikereise ahtt annual reviews of 
the Gothic cavalry. A firm thodfelrentle dis- 
cipline im{ 
and 

Imlil^'ratand the duties of civil society ,‘ and to dis- 
claidf barbar6u3 license'' of judicial combat 
and private revenge,* 

Araongthebarbarians of theWest.thevictoryof 
Theodoric had^eadajreperalalePm. But as soon 




vviScffwjB unifonrdy employed fdi the b^fjor-t 
poses of i<eceociIiDg their quarrels and civilizing 
their manners.^ The ambassadors who resorted to 
Ravenna from the most distant 
rope, admired his wisdom, magnificehcV/and 


' The view of the militwf estaUuhment of the >> 

coUecteAeM^^e EpiirtieA of CuiUodokibi, rVctll,;S4,'4di !B, S, S4, 
-Mlt 4 , inustreted hr 

aw-teiptteA' (ffiet, oC ;aie SmaoM, Ansota- 

tion liv). , 

‘‘ Seethe degi i ege end.y^ont at hie negotiatkMW in Eaood&e, (p- 
1607 ), end CaeidadotiDs, (Var. f. 3 , A; iv, ^),.who 

fives the di&rcnt styles, lu Mendsinpr &e. 

, • Even of his taUe (Vsr. vi, 9> and p^acc tva, ^ .^Cheddmindion 
afjitnBgaa is represented es the mart )r«tMniia>d^v^ tojuatify these 
sUafipences, and to stimalste the dil^eiMtf the officers to whom 
those prostnciw wets wtrusted. . ' V ' 
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cbftrtesy ; dad* if -sotaetnihes accepted either e hap. 
slaves or t^strwige aniiuabi 

the gift of ft-^feMiaH’^^watcP-clock, pr^a musi- 
ciati, adm(BiM^i#ev6n the pviiices of Gaul* of the 
superitHTJli^^indHstfy^rf Msltaliaa spigects. 

Hk a^ifi8^itwkdhagfite«,tsa 

8i^eiilM:a riiece,<Wited’iihlPfaoiU^oj^laKQ|kHi6 
#M4he kings Of thb Franks, the Biar g t ai i t i^ 
the Visigoths, the Vsindals, and the Tburingia^t 
and contributed to maintain the . hannonyj or at 
leastthe baknoCyCd’the great i^ubticof tbeWesL* 

It isdiffimlt; mthe^daih 



whtt condemned their' wido^^i 
not to survive the loss of their husbands, or the dfeE 
cay of their strength.” The king of these savage 
warriors soh#ted ^teiriemishipof Theb&wic, and 
was elevatakh^llm rm>k| of his. 

mililaty adopthafe' : 




■> See the puWe uiS ptiesU •HUtneet of 't^ CotUc'monanb, with 
the Burgundians, <Var. i, 45, 46), with the'Franksi CU, 4^. with the 
ThuringUns, (iv, li, and with the Vandals. <n 1). Eath of these 
epistles afibrds some eurions knowledge.of the p>lK)r uflt mahaetaW 
the harhariani^ •- ■ ‘ 

“ Sis politiieal sjrsteta may Tie obserr^ lit Casswdariiis, E’er, ir, 1{ 

6»t pi WS, CM), and tht Vateshm Eragment, 

(p. m. 721). ' Pe«e, faonoutable peaee.'waa the constant tdin W 
Theodoric. ' • ' ' ' 

• The cnriods may eontemplai* the IleraH nt ftoeafiik^ 

<GMh. I. ii, e. Ii^the paOeat cehder Ibay {duagw into i^dlSrk 
and ndnnte re se Cs k ie t.oF M. de Boati <lKist. dei Pehpiee 
tom. is, p. 348-36^ ' ’ • ' 

r V8iiannn,iT.£^^ TbespirkaadrormrofadssawttalJSsctituaonaie 
nedecdbyCaasiodoniK: but he seems to base only translated the sen- 
timenbror the GoHiic king into tW laii|raageor Homan elo<iu^iasr*^^T 

CS '’-iN, 
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the ^Ktres-iirf the Baltic, the ^tiaas, or i}$ro- 
ataasi'laid their offetings of Batireanrfjer? at tt»e 
a prince, whose fame had excited th«pft 
ttt undertake an unkncwn and dangerons jour- 
ney of fifteen 'hnndred ln^fcs^^•'^With the coun- 
try' from whence the 'Gothic nation derived 
their origin, he maintained a^^p^uent and 



iband ^ henpit^ m the pa- 
lace of Ravennm He bad reigned ‘Ovw caie of 
the thirteen populous tribes who cultivated a 
small portion of the great island or peninsula of 
Scandinavia, to which the vague appellation of 





fflxtyr^hth degree ef 

^here the natives of the polar circie enj^y^and 
lo^ the presence of the sun at each summer and 


i r?, V ** ifi 4. 

wto T»c»»«s »<> U>« 

ttn|;e» of Ow mate, (V)ir. y, 8), detcribes, ifcc 
tlicir sbom bay* e*cr b*«n fnbihu, H tlw gosfi of '•'twl,"‘liiardeDe4 
by tbe Mm, and puriCed aad araftod iqr tba waaea. Wben that sin- 
gular substance is analysed by tbe cbonists, it yields a vegetable oil 
and a mineial acid. ’ ' . ' ■ 

ScaaUy,' dr tln^ fit i*iawa«a by Joniivadesit fA X P- 610-S13), 
and Froc^ttSi, (Otdb. L ii, c, K«ifber tba Ooth qor tfae'OrecIc 
bad visited the country : both bad oenvened with tbe natives wibeir 
enle at navanns or Conrtantiito^ai 

• .SmbysaasywOeM In tbe time'cr^otnandeatUitiy b#$|t^4bc>b>n«, 
the proper Sweden ; but that b*taitiftd>dee of l|i^Bl^iM'inaidaa% 
"been driven into the eastern parts t^-Sfiieria, See Altto, (Hist. 
2iab torn. xiil. p. 30»-3iX gnarto ediUon>t Fwumt, O^fstem of 
QiM^bVVcds. v<d. i. p. Sn-StSfi GmeBa, (Riat. Gen. dea Voyagea, 
teas. *1^ p,e«7, U^Md UvMiiao, fintt.de Runic, ^ v,p» 
166 , dip. 
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winter sojstiw duEiag iM equal period of forty 
days.* T?he4|[W« .ni^^^40s absence ot death 
was the naw^Bfid seja^d qf distress apd anxiety, 
tm the who bad been ^nt^to the 

mount^^^ii descried the first of rdtipro- 
ing |^Ni»d proctouM^ ]Ui tte 

lifedf Theodoric represe^ 
meritorious example of a barbarian, who shear- 
ed his sword in the pride of yictwy and the vi- 
gour of has age. . A rrign of dtur^ aud thirty 

his troops, the arms of his allies, and even by the 
ternwofiusname. He reduced, under a strong 

tries 

^:.soiirce.-<tf 

.tersihssy^iQetlie Bavaritesd^-the petty bing^ 

‘ In th« rboance of tt- Bid^, tl*b*«o mr let Sciences 

snr I’AttoSa^ tO«fc i. JR 84M«< 
jdkcnax «f the .144*, «n4 the anwal 

OUiic, »relheAlUgoricaI ojvibds of the oheearfand ™ 

flan in the Ai^ nggionn This ingeofeii* iOil»»* eH«««h> ai»- 

«»rd' ^ *” 

orithsUnd the Wgicor their pUlfli^y. ; 

“ 'A*** rt mtxrnut i AXtoa eewi^feiw is». If* ^ 

•sent « rutb Xigeme»twfl.-*M|g^r Se- 

.owyedefl to6 wfi|a t f,en ! t jja‘M^!!g|tt^^#a^B^ 

, - p. me, seat .*” 

: Oratinfl, Samjjalae eoriom Mtre edssant, ntnnwA hend aUi^ 
fadipaosm «le bAm Bfligieit. L i*b f, »«, JHhjeWliael » » senteflce 
which Iheitiw wsoU n* h**« disoonted. 

» See the HW. de» reBf<)tMkn 4 *tl**fet*»‘ *»• ► iSS-S ^SM - 

mi. TiwCaantde Suet wisFrertchflBjnieterta the court of Be»^: 
. a libcisl 
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cWs»^ erert^ife'^'tbc Gepidse <MS:tiie ruins of Sinnium* 
'**^^'His>.prodeB<» . could not safely intrust the hul- 
W0ric of Italy to such feeble and turbulent neigh- 
bom^ ;'.<;and his justice: might claim the lands 
which xth^-= oppressed* -ejth»*.a& a part of bis 
kingdom^ or as the inheritance of his father. 
The greatness of a servant, who was ipiiiiod perfi- 

jealou8»o£tiBSWnj[et«A|> !^^ was 

thejdc^iti^ 

afftms, . bad granted tO one' of the descendants of 
Attila. Sabinian, a general illustrious by his own 
and his father’s merit, advanced at the head of ten 
thousand Romans ; and tl^ provisions and .arms, 



His naval 
armament, 
A. D. 509. 


iintlMl^^lddllnf MaFgns* the eastern powers.Were., 
detested by the infmor forces^jf the Gd^a and 
‘Huna; the flow®? and. even the hope of the Rn- 
man armies was irretrievably destroyed; and^ch 

which 

in^ii^ his' victorious troops, that as 
had not given the rignal of’}Rlljf^, the rich spoils 
of the enemy lay untottciied at their^ft^et.^ ; Ex- 
aspmt^ b^.^ds.^disgra(%, the %j;^tine court 
des]^;c|[^ tw"b hundred sMpsiand eight thodsand 

a Jiberd .cfaiiohty pnmpti^ hi« 

«oDntT]r, and Adt 'corSmty wfu U»r yrtettf . virtov 
lowea. • . 

> ' Sw the Gothic transactions oo the Dsmnbe nad in lilyricum, in 
JornritSea, Cci 58, p. 69S) ; Ennodius, (p. 160T-1610i.{ MaR^iinus, 
tin ChnSk'^dS, dVi Castindoi»i>>f O>tCiwon> and Var. iii, 

S3, SO ,5 IT, IS; yuf^dii rSa, 9, W, U, *1 ; ix,#, *)• 
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nien to plundertbesea-coastof Calabria and Apu- chap. 
Ha ; they assaidted theRndent dty of Tarentum, 
intaerrupted fbeWadeand agriculture of an happy 
countiy, at^ jdted hack to the HeHeapinit, proud 
of their pikilM^ victory over a people whom they - 
still to consider ias their ibwioh brer 

thrf®^> Their retreat; wafffwsaMy.hastened by 
tiWB activity lof Theodoric ; Itdy waacpvdM|i.|p!>' 
a.fled of a thousand.ligfat vessels,* which hedm* 
structed.with incredible despatch; and his firm 
mddemtion; was; noon, rewarded by a isolid apd 
bbboutahle peaoewi He^udotainedwilhJai^erfiidf 
hRtidt^l^iance:!^‘the itaraniai length 


kinsman the king of the Visigoths, he saved the 
remains of his -family and people, and checked 
the'Franks. ia:thhilti^ of then' victorious career. 

1 atBiimt prolong Of ref/^t^-iJmjaaat- 

rative^afiniiitiry events^ the least antereath^of 

^uUjbe content to>; 
add,' that the AioBmiuii were protected,* that an 

. f V - f 

> I c^puot forbav traBapribuig the Rberal aaS dune Itjrie of Count 
Marce&iniu ! Rdtu^us coifaes domesticoruin, et SnttieBs cotted who* 
foriopitti earn eatteiu airduifu navibus, tx>tideinqaa.di 0 iB(«iIiu«, act* 
raiijW/mtutiiiM ati^MU^irum lowiu fetcatibu, ad derattaoda Italis lit- 
tora prbcoaernnti et’(i»|ne ad Taientdoi antiquissimamcivitatem ag- 
greasi Bunt; ireaseBtoque mart Inhoaestam victoriam quam piratico 
auau Romani ^Bennmif'r^iummt,' Anaatado CMari i^arta^nt,- 
tin Chron. p. Variae* I, ii, S8. . _ 

’ See the myat Uden nod inttnictimis, (Var. io, ISr-e, 
TiiaBamed boataakoaUi be atiU ambier tbaa ike tliiDttMmd'v«isela 
of Agamaapoo Mthe tSege et Twjr.- > ■ . ; ■ -ff M' 

* Vol. d , p. 830-3ST. . - . 

* Enaodina, ^ 1610),aad,Caadadoriiu, in Sie Myd name, (Var. ii, 
41), record Ua aalutarf protection of the Alemanni. 


/ 
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WAP. inroad of tiie Burgundians was severely chastised, 
ai^d ^at the conquest of Arles and Marseilles 
op^ed a free communication with the Visigoths, 
who revered him both as tlwir national protector, 
and as the gnardimAof bis grandchild, the infant 
son of Alaric. tJnder this respectable chmacter, 
the king of Italy restored the pretadan prefec-^ 
ture of the Gaids, in the 

te^wi*^aBdaqif>ditaifeiidtoBsskm^ 


ltaty%overaor,v^:t^ wiaeiyr^rr^b^ 4o trust his 
:paaon in the palace of RavaHniLf The Gothic 
sovoreignlT' was estaldished fran to the 


Danube, from Sirmium or Belgrade to the Atlantic 
ocean; and the Gf€ekn|hpa^i!a^:hg^g#t%»^ 



Cjvflp)- isttf^lm tinion of the Goths and Romans ntight 
fixed for ages the iransieid hapqiineMr-of 
^^7 » and tJm first of nations, a new peoide of 
bvs. free subjectaat^^fightened soldiers, nn^t have 


tiidr respective virtue^ But the sub&i^iiiiiit 
of guiding or seconding sitch a revolution, was 
not reserved for the re%B of Hieodoric; he 
wanted other genius or the oppprtonities of 


^ Tiic 6 «tbic^«r*iMaeti(iMaiOwit«wftS^(MMB aw iqiMseatcd «iflk 
some poflaitj ia CaiAaiatba, (ytr.U^St, 3S,4], IS^4At v, 89} ; 
Jornandes, («. ^ |k 698 ,^ 699 ), wi 4 Tmmptm, SoOv t J» ■ I 
»iu neither he«r ner Kconeile the «bS Gattraa^tKF WSHriwtts 
'oSiiiin.AbM Duboe and tke Coiait Or Butt, Aeia 
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a legislator while he indulged the Cloths chap. 
in the of *«de^liberty,.‘be servilely 

copied fhejuaidtiitiQns* and even the abuses,of the 
political-fp^jBlljwluch had been framed by Con- 
stantineift fl^ lls success^hR. From a tender r^ard 
to ct^liglgg^g prejudices of. Bomor the bar- 
Igll^^eeliAed th& end the 

of tbe empdrors; but he assuaiedriiwlfr 
the hereditary title of king^ the whole SubstdlfcEn 
and plenitude of imperial prerogative.* His ad- 
dresses to theea^^ throcie w^rrapeptful imd 



sole and undivided empire, imd^Iuiiifeaabwe^tte 
kings of the earth the same pre-eminence wbidi 
he modestly aUowed to the person or rank of 
Anastatttei.«^?0E|MKifii8nteoC^ West 





a formal confiriuitieB of Cim- 


stantin^d^ ^Hibe. ^tt^^adaeo’of Emremmlre- 

‘ ' V not^ilwViditn* Utat no Uwy whatMevcT 
tCtoodoOc andOtviuopecdiD^ kinga of Itilr. (Goth. L ji, c. ^ He 
iQiiOjpn In n^.Ciothi|jjl 4 ^ilfpiage. 4. LaOn eiRin of 'Thcodoric a 
stUJ buniM'aid anr-four artfelea. 

a (^theodinrie SteqgmfeAonUacotiia.: biamaSeat cue- 

cesaore vnw-aatWMvMi.addhvOicir.nVnincBHitnibeMaaer the 
j«igiiingempoiw,L.^llOH^Aiitivatt«nJ«a]i* lali.fi. 

dies^ xpM, >> 

f, IfiOh - ■•*-■ ;«?>: • ■;- ■ ‘fc-'- 

,n ^4ffljan»«<fl»«)^p«o* aai**»W«MW*«s4^"l»«“nted 
hy eMnaS(viii%(y«r.i, 1 3; vi. 1). •»< Fnc^iiis. (Gotli. i. ii. 

A Si I. iU, c. SI), who cclebnge the feiendahii) of AawtatiBi and 
l^eodocict hot the figurative a^ie of eonplnneat waa intcqiated in 
^ vtiy imtait ame at ConatntiBnpto eni Bavenna. 
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linage of tine contf of Theodosius or 
'V^ld£iftHiiah':>- The j^retorian prefect, the prefect 
of itOBfie, the questori the master of the offices, 
»^h the public and pairimoniid treasurers, whose 
Ainctions are painU^in gaui^^lours by the rhe- 
torio of Cassiodorius, still cocftmued to act aa the 
ministers of atsde. >And the subi»ffili8te care of 



jurisprudent^* ■ The violence of the 
conquerors was abated or eluded, by the slouF 
artifice of judicial proceedings ; the civil admini- 
stration, with its honours, and eoaoluments, was 



ii ii u iS fe iiiii ga t a a iia gaj^ag^ 


freedom, and^tweMhlnds 


landed {wupert^. vlt had beed 
of Augustus krvcom^ tiie : introduction of 
monarci^ ; it was the policy of Theodoric to dis- 
guiae^e a b^barian^ « 

. -.SfJ -'tovfer-., 

‘.Ta.tte xni provini^ the Notitia, J’^ul WarncOid the deacon 
<De Heb. Longohord. Lii, e> 14-SS) hasaut^iticd.an zviii^, the Ap- 
peniae, (Muratorl Script. RttlBln Ualiountet, ti)in.i,;p.43L.«S3).But 
*ttte*-.S»irdj|^e^ ^<RS^Vft»pp«eice4,bf..jt^;yaBdUa, and the 
twoiislh^^«dlaaneCaUi«kAipe,aeem tohambeeBabapdoaed 
toaudKta^gneaniiieBt. ThcetateoftbeJhnipraVioeestltatnixnrfenn 
the Ungdontef Kapini ic-bhoimd 

with patrioiie dtHgcnee; ’ i ‘ , ' 

: » SeetbeGethicliistarjof Pracapiaa,CLi«6.1; La,c.S)tthcBi»t. 
Ues of Caeriodoriua, (paitiin, bat capeciaUy'the etb and .eith.booka, 
*ldiat!conU1n the/innAe, #r patcnti of oOeea), and thi* Civd Hla- 
if OiuHione, (tom. i, L H, iii). The GotUc emoto, which he 
{daceaia eeeiy ItaHan dtp, are Binilnlated,how*YeT,‘b]r. Mallei, (Ve- 
.rona IHiatrata, p. i, L p. 887) ; for theae of Syracuse and Na- 
piet (V ar. vi, 88, 83) were tpecial and temporary commissions. 
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were soinetinw#' awakened from this , pissing, 
vision of a RmbM; government, they derived more 
substantial odnSfert from the character of aGothic 
prince; penetration, to discern, and firm- 

dess his own and the public interest.. 

TheiiWKi^ed the virtues which he poss^^ 

S^- was pf€Bnoted to the office xrf p^tprisn 
prefect for his unshaken fidelity to the unfortu- 
nate cause of Odoacer. The ministers of Theo- 
doric, Cassiodorius? and Boethius, have reflected 


I® . -pi'll II IJl ■ 

withdUtfd^feitingthe 
ing thirty years in the honours of the world* he 
was blessed with- an equal term of repose in .the 

detout and 8*udioi» solitude. of Squillace. , 

As dm patitoof 

G^ic king^toewUaw^eJJte 
and people. The#ohfe» 
of Rome were flattered by somwous epithets and 

formal professionsof respect*, wbiehhadbeenmore 
justly applied to the merit and auth^r^ t^ ilheir 

the'fe»J»..^ar. i, 84, 

W), an« ft* »S). 

ministeatita'of ton m ^ y«« to 

various ejrime* 

etond from S09rwa39. «.d h. Mved w. monk •Jf**^*^ 
(TlratocW StorU dell* Lettemto* P; 

tiririm, BibHoC laB. Med. ASvi, P* **^*^**J^'^^^]^*f*^^ „ 

■> Sec to regui &r tke seiMte W CccWeto* <Vit ▼>'i, P- 

rt-so). ' ' ■ ■ 


fa 

CHltP, 

aESMx 


Prosperity 
of Romp. 



Am FALL 


;.^5afe p«)ple enjcgred, without kg 
dm^^rOik three bluings c>f a capital, order* 
fdeiitj^und puUic amusemeuts. A visible ditni- 
Bt^on of their.numbers' s^ajr bo found even in the 
measure of liber^t^..;*;j!et A{w^ Calabtia^fmd 
Sicily, poured -their tribute ($ e(U:nviuto the gfa- 
naries'of Rome; an allowauce.ftf lmM*wd meat 



was 

office 


'Widtof 

nwadorie. 


The public games, such as a Greek ambassador 
might politely apjdaud, exhSated a faint and 
feeble copy of the magnificence of the Csesars : 
yet the musical, the gymnastic, and the panto- 
mime^a^jhad^nuot^^^^^^m^^^nMffie 

theaiaucfiieHdaQffBgie and dexterity of thC btiiititri); 
andUftU'iindttlgent Goth either patiently tolerated 
or gently restrs^ed theiblue aid green 
whose amtests eo oftmi ffiled the circus with cla«' 
raotBv^nads^evmi with blood.” 'In the seT^lb< 


J>. soo. yuar^ his p^cefid reign, Theodorl^iliillil^lhie 


old coital of the world;- the iKnate' 
advanced in solemn {Hrooessioat to salute a second 
Tr^an, a new yalentuua»;vmid he nobly sup- 
poil^d that ch^aracter by the ^suranee of ajtiift 

“ No *a*re Ouw. 1|0,QW aurfi^ or- thoottnA t 


ne^m._ ValesiUL p. TS^, and Vay, itS5{-.n, ISyxi* ^ 

* Se* bia ngftrd and indulgnice for Oit ^pOctwi^ & eUeaii*Ui^ 
amphitheatre, and the theatre,, in the Cldrodele and EriBtfoi°.ef Caa- 
tisdariiia, (Var. i, SO, ST, 30, 31, 33; fo,*i$l ; ir, 5i; ilhunated Jb^ 
the Annotation of Maaotm’s Higtorr), ha8...co.%ttived t» 
sprinUei^.anlgeot «ith.oatent8tious,thou^ a^reeabte, foaming. 
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and legrf in a discourse whidi chap. 

was not afraid to in public, and to 

inscribe ot of braMf. Rome, in this august 

ce9:emony,. ^Ip^ last ray of ckclining giory i 
a saint, of this pompons scene, could 

nniy hyi^i fcia pious fancy, that it wAsexcelied 
by^yil^^idestiaji spleitocNiPdef 
Ducmg a r^idence of six. months, thd^Se^lie, tof 
person, and the courteous demeanour of the Go- 
thic king, excited the admiration of the Romans, 
and he contemplated, with equal .curiosity and 
surprise, the mommaeats tbatjremmped thoir; 
ancient gieatotos^ .,,hle^ia^sto|^ 

conftoseid th|d each day hes^WwrM wmP|pb^ 
wonder the forum of Trajan and his lofty do* 
lumn. The tl^tre of Pompey appeared, even 
in its decay,.fad,B,hiti^e mountaia ai^kificially hol- 
kiwed jand&P^h^hed,: andtadorned^J^^Jiuman 
indha^4lPAh» vaguely computed, thahaxiv^of 
g^ll^lPHFhhipNfsIieen.drain^ to erect the colffimd 
am|dutheatre of Titus.' ^^.Frmn’ the mouths of 
fourteen aquednCto^ u ptire and copimia stream 
was diffused into every part of the d^ ; 

p 4nmi^ Vahi- p. m i Mjiriu* AveaUefaUBteChwiBt ' tothe 
sote/of public and p«»mal merit, the Gothic conqueror b at leaet as 
much’otoee VUeirtiman,ts he may seem htfitwr to Trajan. 

t ^t. Fulgoittf fa Barra. Amuil. Eedes. A. D. SOO, N*. lO 

• CassioSaciiu deserfaes, fa hb pompoosstyb, faafermn 
<Var.,Tii, 6), the thfalre of Mareenn8,.0r, M), and thema^iiU ieatm 
of TBus, (v, and hbdorcr^pUonir'are-iwt farwdttWoCifaewed* 
er’a peruaaL Aisording fa the iuoders pcieea, Uia AitoS SitfaeJemy 
crarputes that the hrick.rfark and maeonry of fae CoHertan would 
how cestAwen^ millions of French Ibres, fMem. Se PAcadeime dea 
Ineeriptionf, tom. xxviii, p. S86> S8S). How onaB a part of that 
stupendous fahrie ! 



-f KB- DKCLINE AND fall . 

^^AP. GlM»dian water, which arp^at th« dk- 

miles in the Sabine moun- 
^^imSfWas conveyed along agentld tbonghconstant 
.^eeUvity of solid arches, till it descended on the 
.summit of the Aventine hill., v,3^he long and spa- 
cious vaults which had been coi|^tructed for the 
purpose of common sewers, subsistg4*!#ft®‘'’ twelve 

the sub- 



Udfr^the mm 0f antiquity, 
iwere anxious to preserve the monuments of. the 
nation whom they had subdued.*. The royal 
edicts were framed to prevent the abuses, the ne- 
glect, or the depredations of^ the citizens tbem- 

the, mceipt of customs from the 
..Lucrine port, were^^pssigned for the ordinary 
repairs of the walls and public edifices. A similar 
carewasextepded to. the statues of metal ormarble, 

ortthuipa^ The spirit 
w^h have given a modern name to the Quiitna], 
was applauded by the barl^e^n^s.;'* the brazen 

’ For Uie aqueduct! and cloaca, lee Strabo, (I. vi p. 360) ; Pliny, 
Uxai, ,24) ; .Caasiodoriiu, (Var. IS, 30,' 31 vi, 6) j Pro- 
.eopiil8,,dwA. .i. i, c, IS), and'Kardini, (Roina Antica, p. $14^522).' 
How such worics roiild be exited a ,kn% of Rome, is yet a ptoidem. 

* For the Ootiric care of the bqildui^ and s^tu^ see CasdOdo- 
rius, (Yar. i, 2^, 25; ii, '34; iv, 30; vii^,6, 1^ 15), and t^e Vql^n 
Frajpnent, (p. 72lf. ' .,v 

.. ;*^ar. vii, 15. TheK horses of Monte.CavalIo (ladhm trant^rtcd 
&^ ./Uexandriato the baths of Constantine, (Ka^nl, p. 188).' Their 
sciilpisniadisdained by tjheAbbd Du1k», (RefiectionS'^iur la Poesie et 
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elephants of the Via sacra were diligently restor- chap. 

ed;* the faiiunifi heifer o6M)Ton deceived the cat- 

tie, as they were driv^hi through the forum of 
peace’/ and an officer was created to protect 
those works Of art, which Theodoric considered 
as the noblest omamenti^f his kingdom. 

After the example of the last emperor^ Theo^, Flourish- 
doric preferred the residence of Ravenna, where of^iury. 
he cultivated an orchard with his own hands.® 

As often as the peace of his kingdom was threat- 
ened (for it was never invaded) by the barbarians, 
he removed his court to Verona* on the northern 
frontier, and tbe image of his palace, still extant, 

model of Grothic architecture. Theslip^b capitals, 
as well as Pavra, Spoleto, Naples, and the rest of 
the Italian cities, acquired under his reign the 
useful or splendid decorations of churches, aque- 
ducts, baths^ porticoes, and palaces.*^ But the 


sur la Teinture, to;n. 1, section 39), nod admired by WioUemna^ 
(Hist. ^ iotti. ii, p. 1S9). 

* Var. X, 10. They Were probabljr a fragment of wme triumphal 
car, (Ciipec de BlephanUs, ii, 10). 

r Procopius (Goth. 7. iv, c. 2l) relates a foolish story of Myron't 
cow, which is celebrated by the false wit of thirty neix Gre^ edSgranif , 
(.\ntholog. L iv, p. 303-a06, edit. Hen. Steph. Auson. BidStmn. IviH- 
Ixviii). 

* See an Epigram of Ennodius (E, 3, p. 1893, 1394) on this gardeli 
and the royal gardener. 

* His affection for that city is proved Uf the epithet <ff “ Verona 
tna.” and the legend of the hero : under the barbanftis name of Die. 
trich of Bern, (Peringsciold ad Coehlteum, p. P40), MaiR^ tmees him 
with knowledge and pleasure in his native conntry, 0. he, p. 930- 
236). 

b See Mallei, Vftftma Illttstrata, jwt 1, p. 281, 282, ®>8, Ac. He 
imputes Gothic architecture, like the corruption of language, viriting, 
6ic. not to the bafharians, but to the Italians themselves. Compare 
his sentiments with those- of Tiraboschi, (tom. iii, p. 61). 

'vOL. VII. D 
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S4< THE DECLINE AND FALL 

cb af. hapi»ness of the subject was more ' truly consp- 
cttims in the busy scene of labour and luxury, in 
the rapid increase and bold enjoyment of national 
wealth : From the shades of Tibur and Praeneste, 
the Roman senators still retired in the winter-sea- 
son to the warm sun, dhd salubrious springs of 
Raise ; and their villas, which advaiH?ed on solid 
moles into the bay of Naples, commanded the va- 
rious prc^iect bf thewater. 
On tte^easiarn side bf-^e Hadria^^ oanriC^- 
paniawas formed in the fair and fmitfid province 
of Istria, which communicated with the palace of 
Ravenna by an easy navigation of one hundred 
miles. The rich productions of Lucania and the 
adjacent m|||rinces were exchanged at the Marci- 
dian fod»VP%Ni'^lifn^^ 
caked iatetapermice, and superstHton. 

Ik thb bofitode ot Comum, which bad once been 
animated by the mild genins of Pliny, a trans- 
parent bason, above sixty miles in length, still re- 
flected the rural seats which encompassed the 
inargmof the Larian lake ; and the gyadted ascent 
of tite hills was covered by a triple plrnitatikm of 
olives, of vines, and of chesnut trees.' Agricul- 
ture revived under the shadow of peace, and the 
number of husbandmen was multiplied by the re- 
dejhp^n of captives.* The iron mines of Dal- 

<■ Tb« viHas, climate, and iaadnup of Bairn, (Var. lx, 6 : Sea Clu- 
ver. Italia Antiq. L ix, c. 8, p. 1119, &c.) ; Istria. (Var. xH, 29, 26), 
and Comum, (Var. xi, 14, compare with Pliny’s two viUas, ix, D. are 
^{reeably painted in the Epistles of Casaiodoriiu. 

• In Liguria numeroaa agricidarum progenies, (Ennodinsp. 1678. 
I6TS, 1680), St. Ejriphanius of Pavia redeemed by prayer or ransom 
6000 captives ftom the Burgundiaiu .of Lyiwa and Savoy. Such 
deeds «c the hot of miracles. 
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matia, a gold mine in Sruttium, were carefuHy 
explored, and the Poinptine marshes, as well as 
those of Spoleto, wefe*dirained and cultivated by 
private und^^akers, whose distant reward must 
depend tOB continuance of the public pro- 
speril^rK' "Whenever the seasons were less propi- 
tious,^ the doubtful precautions of fonning maga- 
zines of com, fixing the price, and prohibiting the 
exportation, attested at least the benevolence of 
the state ; but such was the extraordinary plenty 
which an industrious people produced from a 
grateful soil, that a gallon of wine was sometimes 
sold in Ittdy for less tbtm three farthings, and a 


pence/ A country possessed of so many va- 
luable objects of exchange, soon attracted the 
merchants of the world, whose beneficial tr affi c 
was encouraged andproteeted by the liberal spirit 
of Theodpiic. The free intmrcoarse:<d’ the pro- 
vinces by land and water was restored and ex- 
tended; the city gates were never shut either by 
day or by night; and the common saying, that a 
purse of gold might be safely left in the fields. 


OHAP. 

XXXIX. 


• The political economy otThcodoric (see Anonym. Vales p. 73l, 
and Cassiodorius, in Chron.) may be distinctly traced under the follow- 
ing heads: Iron mine, (Vat. iii, *3) j gold mine, (U. 3); Pomptine 
marshet, (u, 32, 33) ; Spoleto, (ii, 21) ; com, (i, 34 ; x, 2T, 28 ; xi, 
11, 12)5 trade, (ri, 7, 9, 23); fair of Leucothoe or St. Cyprian 
in Lucania, (viii, 33) t plenty, (xil, 4); the curvns, or public post, (i, 
29 ; ii, 31 ; iv, 47 ; v, o ; vi,' 6 ; vii, 33) ; the Fiasainian way, (xii, 
18). 

'^LX modii tritici in soUdum ipsius tempore fuemnt, et tinum 
XXX axuphoras in solidum, (PragtnenC Vales.). Cram was distribut- 
ed from the granaries at xv orai» modii for a piece of gold, and th« 
■price was still moderate. 
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cjiAP. w'as expressive of the conscious security of the 
XXXIX inhabitants.” 

Theodorie ^ difference of religion is always pernicious and 

an Arian. often fatal to the harmoSy of the prince and peo- 
ple ; the Gothic conqueror had been educated in 
the profession of Arianism, and Italy was de- 
voutly attached to the Nicene faith. But the 
persuasion of Theo^Biic not affected by zeal, 
and he pk^sly adhdred to ^ iiei^ of hb fa- 
ther^wilhnuteoadescetMShftg 
ailments of theological metaphysics. Satisfied 
with the private toleration of his Arian sectaries, 
he justly conceived himself to be the guardian of 
the public worship; and his external reverence for 
a superstition which he despised, may have nou- 
rished ia^initid Che' of a 
Histotera- stat^tttasi cnf tdiilosos^F. iHhfe catholics of his do- 

lion of the ... . , . , • , 

catholics. ttttnioBS acknowledged, perhaps with reluctance, 
the peace of the church ; their clergy, according 
to the degrees of rank or merit, were honourably 
entertained in the palace of Theodorie; he esteem- 
ed the living sanctity nf Caesarius'* mid Epipba- 
nius,' the orthodox bishops of Arles and Pavia ; 
and presented a decent offering on the tomb of 

* See the life of St, Csesarius in Baronius, (A. D. iOS, N”. 12, 13, 
14> The king presented him with 300 gold solidi, and a discus of 
silver of the weight of sixty pounds. 

^ Ennodius lu vid. St- ^tphaaii, in Sinuond Op. torn, i, p, 1672- 
1690. Theodorie bestowed some important favours on this bishop, 
whcr*i hse used as a counsellor in peace and war. 

‘ pevotissimus ac si CathoUcus, (Annoym. Vales, p. 720); yet his 
oSfeting was no more than two siver candlesticks, (caottratajot the 
wraght of seventy pounds, far inferior to the gold and gems of Con- 
stantinople and Franc, {Anastasius in Vit. Pont, in Hormisda, p. 34, 
edit. Paris). < 
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St. Peter, without any scrupulous inquiry into chap. 
the creed of the apostle.* His favourite Goths, 
and even his mother, were permitted to retain or 
embrace the Athanasian faith, and his long reign 
could not afford the example of an Italian ca- 
tholic, who, either from choice or compulsion, 
bad deviated into the religion of the conqueror 
The people, and the barbarians themselves, were 
edified by the pomp and order of religious wor- 
ship ; the magistrates were instructed to defend 
the just immunities of ecclesiastical personsMnd 
possessions ; the bishops held their synods, the 
metropolitans exercised their Jurisdiction, and the 

derated according to the spirit of the Roman 
jurisprudence. With the protection, Theodoric 
assumed the legal supremacy of the church ; and ' 
his firm administration restored or extended some 
useful prert^atives which had been neglected by 
the fe^le em^rors of the West. He was not 
ignorant of the dignity and im|H)rtance of the 
Roman pontiff, to whom the venerable name of 
Pope was now appropriated. The peace or the 
revolt of Italy might depend on the character of 
a wealthy and popular bishop, who claimed such 

‘ The tolerating system of his reign, (Ennodius, p. 1612; Anonym. 

Vales, p, 719 ; Procop. Goth, 1. i, c. 1 ; 1. ii, c. 6), may be studied in 
the Epistles of Cassiodorias, under the following heads : bUhopt, (Vir. 
i, 9; viii, IS, 24; li, 23); tmnmu'iiet, (i, 26; ii, 29, 30); chircfc. 
iaaeJs, <iv, 17, 20>; saactuana, (ii, 11; iii, 47); ciurci-plafe, (xii, 

20) ; ditcipUjie, (iv, 44) ; which prove at the same time that he was 
the liead of the church as well as of the state. , 

* We may reject a foolish tale of his beheading a catholic deacon 
who turned Arian, (Theodor. Lector. No. 17). Why is Theodoric 
- jrnamed ? From Vafer? (Vales, ad loc.) A light conjecture. 

' ij 3 



CHAP, ample dominion both in heaven and eaith ; 

had been declared in a numerous synod to be pure 
from all sin, and esempt from all judgment.^ 
When the chair of St. Peter was disputed by 
Symmachus and Laurence, they appeared at his 
summons before the tribunal of an Arian mo- 


narch, and he confirmed the eleOtiofit of Ure most 
worthy or the most Obsequious ehndidate. At the 
end of his ' and re- 

sbntment,- he' prevented the TBhOce-*rf Eo- 
iliaa% by nominating^ a pope in the palace of 
Ravenna. The danger and furious contests of a 
schism were mildly restrained, and the last decree 
of the senate was enacted to extinguish, it'it were 
possible, the scandalous venality of the papal elec- 
tions.® r "'I ■■J- ■ 

hil'^vera- ^ descanted with pleasure on the fortunate 
ment. coUditioh- of Italy ; b« t our fancy must not hastily 

< conceive that the golden age of the poets, a race 
of men without vice or misery, was realised under 
the Gothic conquest. Tbe fair prospect was 
sometimes overcast with clouds ; the- ivisdws of 


Theodoric might be deceived, his power might 
he resisted, and the declining age of the monarch 


was sullied with popular hatred andjiatrician blood. 


In the first insolence of victory, he had been 
tempted to deprive the whole party of Odoacer 


® Ennodius, p. 1631, 1633, 1G36, 16S8. Hi* t^proved 

and registered (synodaiiter) by a Boroan council, tRaronilu, A. D. 
■503, N*. 6 j Franciscu* Pagi in Breviar. Pont. Benin toan i, p. SiS). 

. ■SeeCassiodorius, (Var. viii, 15; ii, 15, 16) ; Anaatasius, On Sya- 
madia, p. 3 l), and the xviith Annotation of Mascou. Baronin*, 
Pagi, and most of the catholic doctor*, confese, \rith an angry growl; 
this Gothic muxpation. 
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of the civil and even the natural rights of so- chap. 
ciety a tax unseasonably imposed after the ca- 
lamities of war, would have crushed the rising 
agriculture of Liguria ; a rigid pre-emption of 
corn, winch was intended for the public relief, 
must have aggravated the distress of Campania. 

These dangerous projects were defeated by the 
virtue and eloquence of Epiphanius and Boethius, 
who, in the presence of Theodoric himself, suc- 
cessfully pleaded the cause of the people but if 
the royal ear was opes: to the voice of truth, a 
saint and a philosopher are not always to be found 
at the em* of kings. The privileges of rank, or 


Italian fraud and Gothic violence, and the avariqe 
of the king’s nephew was publicly exposed, at 
first by the usurpation, and afterwards by the re- 
stitution, of the estates which he had unjustly ex- 
torted from his Tuscan neighbours. Two hun- 
dr^tfanusand barbarians, formidable evoi to t^r 
master, were seated in the heart of Italy ; they in- 
dignantly supported the restraints of peace anddis- 
cipline ; the disorders of their march were dways 
felt and sometimes compensated;.and where itwas 
dangerous to punish, it mi^t be prudent to dis>- 
* 

® He disabled them— « liccnti* testandi ; and all Italy mourned— 
iamenta^i jnsUtin. I wish to beUere, that these penalties were 
enacted against the rebelsy who had violated their oath of sHqpai^ ; 
but the teatimctey of Eimodlas* (p. 1615-1679) is the more weig^y f 
as he lived and died under the reign of Theodoric. 

V Ennodiiis, in Vit. Bpiphan. p. 1689, 1690. Boethius d* Gonsola> 
tione P hitognphiae , L i, pros, iv, p- 45, 47. Respect, but weigh 

the passions of the s^t and the senator 5 and fortify or alleviate their 
csm|daints by the various hints of Cassio^rius, (u, 9 ; i v, 36 ; viii, 5). 
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C HA p. semble, the sallies of their native fierceness. When 
the indulgence of Theodopic had reipitted two- 
thirds of the Ligurian tribute, he condescended to 
explain the difficulties of his situation, and to la- 
ment the heavy though inevitable burdens which 
lie imposed on his subjects for their own defence.’’ 
These ungrateful subjects could nevw be cordially 
reconciled to the origin, .the religion, or even the 
virtues of the Gothm.oonquerm’^- pnst calamities 
were forgotten, and the sense or sw^ien cd in- 
juries was rendered still foore exquisite by the 
present felicity of the times. 

Me « pro. Even the religious toleration which Theodoric 
i^rsecute bad the glory of introducing into the Christian 
world, was painful and offensive to the orthodox 
zeal of the Italian]|. - They r^pectgd, the armed 
heresy of the Goths ; but their pious rage was 
safely pointed against the rich and defenceless 
Jews, who had formed their establishments at 
Naples, Rome, Ravenna, Milan, and Genoa, for 
the benefit of trade, xmd under the sanction of the 
lieir persons were insulted, thw effiget^ 
were pillaged, and their synagogues were burnt 
by the mad populace of Ravenna and Rome, in-t 
fiamed, as it should seem> by the most frivolous or 
extravagant pretences. The govewiment which 
coul4 neglect, 'would have deserved, such an out- 
rage. A legal inquiry was instantly directed ; and 
as the authors of the tumult had escaped in the 

1 Immanium expensanim pondus . . . pro ip^orum saittte, &c. ; 
yet thew are no more than words. 

' The Jews were settled at Naples, (Procopins, Goth. 1. i, c. 8), at 
Genoa, (Var,u. 28; iv, 33), Milan, (v. 37), Rome, (iv, 43). See 
likewise Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, tom. viii, c. 7, p. 254. 
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crowd, the whole community was condemned to 
repair the damage ; and the obstinate bigots who 
refused their contributions, were whipped through 
the streets by the hand of the executioner. This 
simple act of justice exasperated the discontent 
of the oitfaolics, who applauded the merit and 
patience of these holy confessors ; three hundred 
pulpits deplored the persecution of the church; 
and if the chapel of St. Stephen at Verona w-^as 
demolished by the command of Theodoric, it is 
probable that some miracle hostile to his name and 
dignity had been performed on thatsacred theatre. 
At the close of a glorious life, the king of Italy 

pie whose happiness he had so assiduously laboured 
to promote; and his mind was soured by indigna- 
tion, jealousy, and the bitterness of unrequited 
love. The Gothic conqueror condescended to 
disarm the unwariike natives of Italy,interdic^g 
all weapons of offence, and excepting only a small 
knife for domestic use. The deliverer of Rome 
was accused of conspiring with the vilest in- 
formers against the lives of senators whom be 
suspected of a secret and treasonable correspond- 
ence with the Byzantine court.’ After the death 
of Anastasius, the diadem had been placed on the 
head of a feeble old man ; but the powers of go- 
vernment were assumed by his nephew Justinian, 
who already meditated the extirpation of hereqr, 

‘ Rex avidus omnnunia exitii, &c. CB<*Uuu», L «, p. S9) : rex do- 
lum Remanis tend«bst, (Anonym. Valea, p. 723). These are hard 
words s they speak the passiops of the Italians, and those (I fear) of 
Theodoric himself. 


CHAP. 

XXXIX. 
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Cii A F. and the conquest of Italy and Africa. A rigorous 
law which was published at Constantinople, to 
reduce the Arians by the dread of punishment 
within the pale of the church, awakened the just 
resentment of Theodoric, who claimed for his 
distressed brethren of the East, the same indul- 
gence which he had so long granted to the catho- 
lics of his dominions. At his stem command, the 
Roman pontiff, with- four iUtistridus senators, em- 
barked on, an embassy, of which hn must have 
alike dreaded the failure or the success. The sin- 
gular veneration shewn to the first pope who had 
visited Constantinople was punished as a crime by 
his jealous monarch; the artl'ul or peremptory re- 
fusaloftheByzantinecourtmightexcuse an equal, 
and would provoke a larger, anMstwe ef-retalia- 
tion; and a mandate was prepared in Italy, to pro- 
• Ubit, after a stated day, the exercise of the catho- 
Hcworship. By the bigotry of his subjects and ene- 
mies, the most tolerant of princes was driven to 
the brink of persecution ; and the life of Theodo- 
ric Was too long, since he lived to condep^ the 
virtue of Boethius and Syminachus.* 

The senator Boethius'* is the last of the Ro- 
andho- mons whom Cato or Tally could have acknow- 

Hours of 
Bo^tbius. 

* I have laboured to cs&act a rational narrative firom the dark.> eea* 
eise, and various hints of the Valcsian Fragment, (p. 722, 72^ 724}; 
Theophanes, (p. 145); Anastaaius, (in Johanne, p. 35), and tlie Hist. 
Misceila, (p. 108, ed^ MuriUori). A gentle pressure and panq^hr^e 
«f their words is no violence. Consult likewise Muratoii, (Annali d’ 
Italia, tom. iv, p. 471-478), with the Annals aad Breviary Itms. i, 
25^263) of the two Pogis, the uncle and the nephew. 

“ Ce Clerc has composed a critical and pbiiosc^^itcal life (^Anicius 
Manhua Severinus Boethius, (Bibliot. Choisie, tom. xvi, p. 168.275); 
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kdg'Gdfortheircountn'man. Asawealthy orphan, chap. 
he inherited tiie patrimony and honours of the 
Anicianfamily, a nameambitiously assumed by the 
kings and emperors of the age ; and the appella- 
tion of Maaims asserted his genuine or fabulous 
descent fitom a race of consuls and dictators, who 
had repulsed the Gauls from the Capitol, and sa- 
crificed their sons to the discipline of the republic. 

In the youth of Boethius, the studies of Rome 
were not totally abandoned ; a Virgil ' is novr 
extant, corrected by the hand of a consul ; and 
the professors of grammar, rhetoric, and jurispru- 
dence, were maintained in their privileges and 
perisidftt^^ h iy ! t hg fiha ii a Wi tyi i f 
erudition of the Latin language was insufficient 
to satiate his ardentcuriosity; andBoethius is said 
to have employed eighteen laborious years in the 
schools of Athens,* which were supported by the 
zeal, the leamiQ|^, and the diligence of Proclus 
and hiff discipled. The reason and piety of th^ 

Ri^iuii pujril-were fortunately saved from thecon- 
tagion of mystery and magic, which polluted the 
groves of the academy; but he imbibed the spirit, ' 

Tirafaoschi (tom. iii) and Falfficius (Bibliot. Latin.) may 
be uscfally consulted. The date of his hicth may be [daced about the 
year 470, and his death in 5i4, in a premature old age, (Censol. Phi!. 

Metrica, i, p. 4). 

* For the age and value of this MS. now in the Medicean library 
at Florence, see the Cenota|*ia Pisana (p. 430-447} of Cardinal Noris. 

» The Athenian studies of Boethius are doubtful, (Baronins, A. t). 

SlOv N*. 3, from a spurions tract, De Discipima Stijolarnm), and the 
tra af eighteen years is doubtless too long: bm the simple fact of a 
Tt^t to Athens is justified by much internal evidence, (Brucker, Hist. 

Crit. Philoseph. tom. iii, p. 584-487), and by an expression (though 
'•ague and ambiguous) of his friend- Caasidorius, (Var. i, 45), “ long^ 

Athcuoa introisti." 
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CHAP, and imitated the method, of his dead and living 
masters, who attempted to reconcilethe strong and 
subtle sense of Aristotle with the devout contem- 
plation and sublime fancy of Plato. After his return 
to Rome, and his marri^e with the daughter of 
his friend, the patrician Symmacbus, Boethius still 
continued, in a palace of ivory and marble, to pro- 
secute the same studies.® The church was edi- 
fied by his profound defence Of the orthodox 
creed against the Arian, the Eutj^ldnmi, mid the 
Nestorian heresies; and the catholic unity was 
explained or exposed in a formal treatise by the 
indifference ofthree distinct though consubstantial 
persons. For the benefit of his Latin readers, his 
genius submitted to teach the first elements of the 
arts andtscienees of GteCce. .^'^ifer^'^eontetty of 
Endid, the music of Pythagor^, the arithmetic 
of Nicomachus, the mechanics of Archimedes, 
the astronomy of Ptolemy, the theology of Plato, 
and the logic of Aristotle, with the commentary 
of Porphyry, were translated and illustrated by the 
indefatigable pen of the Roman senator. ' And be 
alone was esteemed capable of describing the won- 
ders of art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a sphere 
which represented the motions of the planets. 
From these abstruse speculations, Boethius stoop- 
ed,or,to speak more truly,he rose to the social du- 

* Bibliotheca compto* ebore acvitro parictes, &c- (Consob PhB. l.j, 
pros. V, p. 74). The EpisOes of Ennodius, (vj, 6; vii, 13; viii, 1, 31, 
37. 40), and Caseiodoriiis, (Var. i, 39; iy, 6; i*. 21). aSbrd many 
proofe of the high reputation which he enjoyed in his own times. It is 
true, that the bishop of Payia wanted to purchase of him an old house 
at Mtlaa^ and praise might be tendered and accepted in part of 
mcnt. 
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ties of public aad private life ; the indigent were chap. 
relieved by his liberality ; and his eloquence, which 
flattery might compare to the'voice of Demost- 
henes or Cioe;^, was uniformly exerted in the 
cause of inadcence and humanity. Such conspi- 
cuous, was- felt and rewarded by a~ discern- 
ing pphce ; the dignity of Bi^faj^s wdl- adorned 
wfi& the titles of consul and patrician, and his 
talents were usefully employed in the important 
station of master of the offices. Notwithstanding 
the'equal claims of the East and West, his two 
sons were created, in their tender youtb^.theoon- * 
suls of -the satne yearv^ ~ On tfae-m^<»aUe'4i^ 



applause of the senate and people ; and their joyi 
ful father, the true consul of Rome, after pro- 
nouncing an oration in the praise of his royal bene- 
factor, distributeda triumphal largess in the games 
of the circus- Prosperous in his fame and fortunes; 
in p nbtic biMiouix and jH’ivate alliances, in the 
cultivation of science and the consciousness of 
vi^ue, Boethius might have been styled happy, 
if that precarious epithet could be safely a^^lied 
before the last term of the life of man. 

A philosopber, liberal of bis wealth, and parsi- ni* i.aui 
monious of his time, might be insensible to the 
common allurements of ambitbn, the thirst of 
gold and employment. .And some credit may 


• ,Pa^ Muratorf,&c. are a^eed that Boethiot hiimelf was consul m 
the year 510, his two sons in 522, and in 4S7, perhaps, his father. A 
dea^ of ascrilang the last of these consut^ips to the philosopher, had 
peridexed the chronology of his life. In his honours, aUiances, child- 
ren, he celetnrates his own felicity— his past felicity, fp. 109, 110). 
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be due to the asseveration of Boethius, that he 
had reluctantly obeyed the divine Plato, who en- 
johis every virtuous citizen to rescue the state 
from the usurpation of vice and ignorance. For 
the integrity of his public conduct, he appeals to 
the memory of his country.;. His authority had 
restrained the pride and oppression of the royal 
officers, and his elo^ence had, delivered Pauli- 


anus from thede^ the pidiKCte He had always 


vipcials, ifvhose^ fortunes were ead^uisted ^ pub- 
lic and private rapine ; and Bbethius idone had 
courage to oppose the tyranny of tlm barbarians, 
elated by conquest, excited by avarice, and, as 
he complains, encouraged by impunity. In these 
honourable contests, his sprit soared above , the 
conaderadoB of danger, and perhaps of prudence; 
and we may learn from the example of Cato, 
that a character of pure and inflexible virtue is 
the most apt to be misled by prejudice, to be 
heated by enthusiasm, and to confound private 
enmities with public justice. The disciple of Pla- 
to might exaggerate the infirmities of ti^ir%^d 
the imperfections of society; and the mildest form 
of a Gothic kingdom, even the weight of allegiance 
and gratitude, must be insupportable to the free 
spirit ; of a Roman -patriot. But the favour and 
fidelity of Boethius declined in just proporrion 
with the public happiness; and an unworthy 
colleague was imposed, to divide and coiitroul 
the power of the master of the offices. ‘ In the 
last gloomy season of Theodoric, he indignant- 
ly fdt'^t he was a slave; but as his master 
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had only power over his life, he stood without chap. 
arms and without ^&r against the face of an angry 
barbarian, wbb had been provofced to believe that 
the safety ^ the senate was incompatible with 
his own. . ISha'senator Atbinus was accused, and He is ae. 
alreadyxitt^ted on tlie presimaption ei hoping^ treason* 
as it<Warsaid, the liberty^ Borne. “ If.Albinus 
“ he eriminal;” exclaim^ the orator, the senate 
“ and myself are all guilty of the same crime. If 
“ we are innocent, Albinus is equally entitled to 
“ the jM-otection of the laws.” These laws might 
not have punished the simple and banren wish 
of aq unattainable blessing ; but they woukl have 
shew n -Irtii 

Boethius, that, had he knowtf of a coBis^[iinicy« 
the tyrant never should.** The advocate of Al- ' 

binus was soon involved in the danger, and per- 
haps tlie guilt, of his client ; their signature 
(which they denied as a forgery) was affixed to 
the orig^sal ivddress, inviting the emperor to de- 
liver ibdy from the Goths ; and three witnesses 
of honourable rank, perhaps of infamous reput- 
ation, attested the treasonable designs of the 
Roman patrician.** Yet his innocence must be 
presumed, since be was deprived by Tbeodorie 
of the means of justification, and rigorously con- 
fined in the tower of Pavia, while the senate, at 
the distance of five hundred miles, pronounced 

^ Si ego sctssem tu nescisses. Boetbiue adopts this answer <1. 1, 
pros. 4, p. 53) of Julias Canus, whose philoso{Aic death faUiscribed 
by Seneca, (De TrSoqaiUitate Anfani, c. 14). 

* The characters of his two delators, BasiUas,(Var,ii,10,ll; iv, 52), 
ah® Opiiio, (v, 41 ; viii, 16), aie illustrated, not much to their honour, 
iaAe Episttes of Cassiodorius, which likewise mention Decoratus, 
the worthless colleague of Boethius, (1. Ui, pros. 4, p. 193). 
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CHAP, a sraitence of confiscation and death against the 
xxxix. ujogi; illustrious of its members. At the com- 
DMind of the barbarians, the occult science of a 
philosopher was stigmatized with the names of 
isacrilege and magic.^ A devout and dutiful 
attachment to the senate ^was condemned as 
criminal by the trembling voices of the senat- 
ors themselves-; "amd their ingratitude deserved 
the wish or pre^ctioa-of Boeti^is* that, after 
ia9Bij.i.w»e should be fiiund 
offisnce.® r: . 

' While Boethius, oppressed with fetter^ ex- 
atid dcathf pected each moment the sentence or the stroke 
of death, he con)posed in the tower of Pavia the 
Consolation of Philosophy; a golden volume not 
unwmthy of tiie leisure Of Plato or Tully, but 
wbidheiaims incomparable merit from the bar- 
barism of the times, and the situation of the 
author. The celestial guide whom he had so 
long invoked at Rome and Athens, now conde- 
scended to illumine his dungeon, to revive his 
' courage, and to pour into his wounds bar salutary 
balm. She taught him to compare his long pro- 
sperityand his recent distress, and to conceive new 
hopes from the inconstancy of fortune. Rea- 
s<m bad informed him of the precarious condi- 

. * •* A severe inquiry rnis instituted into the crime of magic, (Var. iv, 

28, 83; ii, 18): and it was believed that many neccomanccara: had 
escaped by making their gaolers mad ; for mad, I should read drani. 

• Boethius hod composed his own Apology, (p. SS), perblqs more 
Interesting than his Consolation. We must be content with the ge- 
neral view of his honours, principles, persecution, Ac. (t i, pros, iv, 
^ 42-88], which may be compared with'the short and weighty words 
of the Vtfetian Fragment, (p. 723> An anonymous writer (Sinner, 
Catalog. MSS. BiUiot. Bent. tom. I, p. ggf) <*arges him home vM 
honourable and patriotic treason, ^ 



ojr'niB eoman bmpiee. 


tion of her gl6^ experience had satisfied him. of 
their re^d xalwB } he hod enjoyed them without 
guilt ; he Bii^^«%sigB^fa«m without a sa^, .and 
calmly disdate^e impotent malice of his eoemies, 
who h^lpfihiifai happiness, ^ce tb^y Imd left 
him the ear thj, l^thfius asc«^i#dh> 

bewail ^arch of 


rf prescience and free will, of time and etemify; 
and generously attempted to reconcile the perfect 
attributes of the Deity, with the apparent .disor- 

t(^ics 



human nmure^t^^idieneh^i: 
be diverted bythetobour of thought; and the sage 
who could artfully combine in the same work, 
^e various rtdses of phiips<qdty> poetry, and elo- 
quence, mu^ already have poss^aadjNWhMaeiud 
. cdmoesti^wy^ he ^ected to seek. 


thaw^vs&r^f!vils,wasat length determined byihe 
ministers of death, who ^ executed, and perhaps 
exceeded, the inhuman mandate of ^Ffieodoric. A 
strongcord was fastened round ftieheadof Boethi- 
us, and forcibly tightened^ tilt his eyes almost 


started from their sockets; and some mercy may 
be discmver^ in the milder torture of beating 
him with clubs till he expired/ But Ws gmito 


' He was exeeoted in Agro Colventiano, (Cdvea*«p>. itH'mOlH*’ 
rignano and Pavia), Anonym, Vain, p,;7S3,by ondcr of £ma^«imnt 
of TkanumorPavia, Tbe {ilaceof hisconSn^Qeotu^l^UwiBjitu, 
te>3^ an edifice and name pecnliar to cathedra^ Ita.diained by the 
paepetoal tmditum of the church of Pavia. The tower of Boethius 
sirtieiited tiU the year 1584, and the draught is yet pceseivtd, CTira- 
hoschi, tom. iilj p. 47, 48). 
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w thk decline and FALD 

©ttA?, suFviv^ "tD diffuse a ray of knowle^e over tb6 
da^sst'ages of the Latin world ; the writings of 
tho'ipliilosopher were translated by the most glo* 
clous of the English kings, and the third emperor 
df the name of Otho remove#ta a more honour- 
able tomb the bones of a catholie saint, who, from 
bis Arian persecutors, had acquifedt^^^honours 
of martvrdom. 

comfort 


heath of 
Sjmma- 
chus, 

A. D. 5$4 


Remorse 
and death 
of Theo* 
doric, 

A. D. S*6, 
August 30 . 



the'Tgrief of Symmadms wae^iml^reet, add. per- 
haps disrespectful : he had pc^ru^ te> lament, he 
might dare to revenge, the death of an injured 
friend. He was dragget^ from Rome 

to thr'pitlarf ' f>f RT(*irrt(Mi|i*'i||j|^ 
Thac^^^ASOuId' only be jqjpeawd % the blobd 
ifinocent and aged senator. * 

- Hiiittanity Will be disposed to encourage any re- 
port which testifies tiie jurisdiction of conscience, 

e Sfetho BiogtsphiOa Britannica, .\irRrD, tom. i, p. 80, Sdeditl^ * 
a sUltmoro honouiublc if performed 
^ AWtei ^ kis feieign and dtancstic doctors. For 
Boethius in the middle ages, cddlaft Bracket, (Hist. Cfit.'ffiffiXph. 
t<»D,iii, p. S6S, S66). • - -. S . . , i 

’■ The inscT^onen his new tomb was cimipoKd l\y the preceptor of 
the third, ttelear^Pt^ Silvester H, whdilike floethius himself. 


t of ^ times. The'cathoUcmar- 

A rr see «r 1 " — ? a eonsiderabJe way, (Baronins, 

A. n. 586, W». 11, tS) ; yet, on a similar tale, a lady of my acquaint- 
ance <mce observed;— <.,ta dSlaaei Vy®* riOn; ilVyh que le 
" {iremmr pas coale.” , , < 

• Boethikis the virtues of hisfiuher-ia-iaiv,* flt i, 50 5 

' 'pos. *,p. 118). Proctqiius, (Goth. 1. i,c.i>, aie”%i(S|6ttw^- 

1 ^*), and the Hiatoria MisceBa, (L %v, p, 10 S), igiee in 
^Operte mnocence or sanctity of Symmachus; and in the 

ttgcnd, the guilt of his mpi^t is equal to the im* 
^wnentttfai^ ^ ‘ •tt-r 
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and the remoi^irf' kings ; and J)Mlosojih;f 
ignor^t Ckht^btf iflost htttrid spectfes are 
tinfes createtflf^tte poTTets'of adisordfr^d fi&dy, 
and the df a distempered bodj^. ' iift^ a 

life of glory, Theodoric wai nW dfr* 

scen ^ gi ^fel h sbamd and gdilffotd iliegrhvdfhis 



the invisible terrofi 
One evening, as it is related, when the head <m h 
large fish was served on the royhl table, ^ he sud- 
denly exclaimed, that he beheld the Mgpy conn-* 
tenanee of SyihniaeiHuri: fiSr' 


and h& a3frtedjWj^;:l8%' 




and reveni 

shW' 

m<mttrch instantly retired to his chambifet) and,na 
he lay trembling with aguish cold under a weight 
of bed-clothes, he expressed in broken* murmurs 
to his physician Elpidius, bis deep repentance for 
the niiird«i« of®oetbias and Symiiia(ftos.*“' iCs 
liialilf^liierea^, and altera dysentery.vrliidi c^- 
tltetf^iiirire days, he exjMred in the palace Of Rti- 
eenna, in the thirty-third, or, if we compute from 
the invasion of Italy, in the thirty-seventh year of 
his reign. Conscious of his apprcacfaing end. Be 
tRvided his treasures and provinces lietwediliis 
two grandsons, jmd fixed the Rhone as their 

In the faiicfful eloquence of Caswbacriuj the varieqr of sea ^ 
fi-.er fish are an evidence of extensive dominion; and those of Ac 
Rhine, of Sicily, and of the Daqu^ were ssrvW on ^ tatfe ' of 
Theodoric, (Var. 'Xii, li). The nionstrous tor^ iif pfflriitian (Ju- 
venal. Satlr. iii, 39) had been caught on Ae s^re* of the Adriatic. 

». PrOTOpius, Goth. 1. i. c. 1. But he might haVe informed lU. 
wfiuier he had received this curious anecdote from common rcrott, 
or fftSm the mouth of the royal physician. 
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ctjtAP. commm boundary.® Amataric was^ restored t© 
tbe ^tiuwe of Spain. Italy, with aif the con? 
qums of the Ostrogoths, was bequeathed to A- 
thalaric ; whqse age did pot exceed ten years, 
hilt who was cherried as the last male offspring 
of the line of Amali^ by the sfiort-Iived marriage 
of his mother Amalasuntha a i^al ftigU 


awl loyalty to the young pnh«,' and to ' his 
guardi^ mother ; and reoiived m the same aw> ’ 
fill moment, his last salutary adric^fO maintain 
the laws, to love the senate and people of Rome, 
and to cultivate with decent reverence the friend- 
ship of t^ enDqjftSf^ 

doric wa/ erected by his daughter Amalasuntha, 
in a conspicuous situation, which commanded 
the city of Ravenna, the harbour, and the adja- 
cent coast. A chapel of a circular form, thirty 
feet in diameter, is crowned by a dome of one 
entire p|ece of granite: from the centre of -the 
dome, four columns arose, which supported, ih^a 

■ ProcopioB, Goth, 1. i, c. t, 8, IS, 13. This partition had been 
dirmed by Theodoric, though it was not executed till after his death. 
l6^li«(«talieinnqH!rste(reIiqtii^(lsidor.Chron.p. 7SJ, edit.Grot.>. 

" Berfaumd, the third iit descent froqi Kermaoric, king of the Ostro* 
goths, had letind into Spain, srtterc he lived and died in dhseurity, 
(Jemandes, e. M, ]>. 80S, edit. Xuratot.}. See the discovery, nup- 
tials, and death rf his grandson Euthatic, (c. 58, p. 880). Bis Ro- 
man gMes might render him pevnlar, (C^odor- in Gh^) s but 
Etdhiaric was asper in teli^ne, (Anonysi. Vale& jx 7SS, tSS). 

®ounse|a of Theodoric, and the profes^ons of Kis success- . 
er, (Goth, i i, c. 1,8); Jomand«, (c. 59, p. 220, 

281), and &sriodarias, ^ar. vui, l-Jfj. Tht« epirtles are tie 
tiiumph of his n^nistenoi ele^ueuce. j. 


tive of the same* 
the dfii^ 


ie presence of 
tmd 
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rase of poarphyiy* the remains of the Gothic king, c h ap. 
suiTounded the bfazen statues of the twelve 
apostles.*’ His Spirit* after some pfCvions exp^ 
tion, might h avU been permitted to mi%le with 
the of mankind^ if an Italian Itermit 

had M^lieeB witness iu a vision to the damnation 
ofjEteodoric,^ whose sotd Wasplnn^ J^ the 
rnmisters of divine vengeance, into tfie.vnlctoD 
Lipari, one of the flaming mouths of the -fe- 
fernal world.’’ 


«■ Anonym. Vale*, p. 74*. Asnettos deVfti* PonU Bnvem in Muratori 
Script. Rernm Ital. tom. u, P. !,> 67. Altterti DeW^eneSltrii.. P- 

are grave doctors* sufficient to establish a praloMe opSnton. 

' Theodoric himself, or rather Cassiodorius, had described in tragic 
strains the vulcanos of Lipari, (Cluver. Sialia, p, 406-410), and Ve- 
suvius, <iv, SO). % 
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Bivth of 
the em* 
peror 
«ftistlnian, 
A. D. 482, 
May 5* 
or A. D. 
83, Mav 
1 . 
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CHAP. XL: 


Uleiation of Jusliit of JnsUnmit-— 

I. l%e the dreus, 

Jmfactureof eitk — IV. Finances and taxes — \. Judifees 
of Justinian — Church of St. Sophia — Fortifications 
and frontiers of the eastern empire — Abolition of the 
schools of Athens, and the cotisuhhip of Home. 

f I'^ 

1 UK eiupejr^. 

ruins of;B^4ieat (the. nuxiern Soi)liia), of an oh- 
semre face •* of barbarians/ the inhabitants of a 
wild and desolate country, to wiiich the names 
of Dardania, of Dacia, and of Bulgaria, have been 
successively applied. His elevation was prepared 
by the adventurous spirit of his uncle Justus who, 
with two other peasants ofthe same village, draert- 


* There is sonje difficulty in the date*of his bitth, (Ludewig in Vit. 
JiistiniMi^ p. ISS) ; none in the plac&— the district Bedcriana— the 
v&age itattresium, which he afterwards decorated with bis name and 
spfatdoBf^ (D'AnfiUe, Hist, de I'Acad. &c..toin. xsxi, p. 387-SaS). 

*' The names oC these Oardanian peasants are Gothic, and almost. 
English: d’ustinian is a translation of sprnsda, tupri^htji his father 
Saiatius, (in Grteco-barbarous language stipes), was styled in his tillage 
fStfek, fStockJ; his mother Bigleniaa was Softened into Vjgttatia. 

t* tudewig (p. 127-1 3o) attempts to justify the Anlcian Same of 
dSstfaian d°d Theodora, and to connect them with a family from 
whic^ tiME house of Austria has been derived. 
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ed, for the profession of arms, the more useful 
employment ttf husbandmen or shepherds/ On 
foot, with a^^se^ty provision of biscuit in their 
knapsack^thethree youths fallowed the high-road 
of Ccm^^lhiople, and were soon iftfolled, for 
thei||ili^gthand stature, among the guards of the 
empdmrLeo. Underthetwoaacceeding^reig^jthe 
4 fe 8 Ptunate peasantemerged to wealth andhonours; 
and his escape from some dangers which threair 
ened his life, was afterwards ascribed to the guar- 
dian angel who watches over the fate of kings. 
His long and laudable service in the Isaurian and 
Persian.wars, would not have preserved from ohli- 

the 

fifty years he gradually obtained; the rank of tri- 
bune, of count, and of general, the dignity of 
senator, and the command of the guards, who 
obey^ him* as their chief, at the important crisis 
when the emperor Anastasius was removed from 
the World. The powm-fiil kinsmen whom he had 
raised and enriched, were excluded from the 
throne ; and the eunuch Amantius, wlro reigned 
in the palace, had secretly resolved to fix the dia- 
dem on the head of the most obsequious of his 
creatures. A liberal donative, to conciliate the 
suffrage of the guards, was intrusted for that pur- 
pose in the hands of their commander. But these 


•* See the anecdotes of Procopius (c. 6) with the notes of H. Ale- 
niannus. The satirist would not have sunk, in the vague and decent 
appellation of lywfy®’, the /SiMaJ.®* and etISaams. Yet why 

are those names disgraceful ?— and what German heron wocid not h? 
proud to descend fropi the Eumwus of the Odyssey ? 
w 
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56 the decline and fall 

cn AF. weighty arguments were trewdierously empfoyed 

by Justin in his own favour; and as no competitor 

Elevation pFCHimed to appear, the Dacian p^sant was in- 

of vested with the purple, by the unanimous consent 

uncle of the soldiers, who knew him. to be brave and 

a!^d? sis, gentle; of the clergy and peoplejWho believed him. 

v’a 627. to be orthodox, and of the provincials, who yielded 

April 1 , a blind and implicit . aihu tt sS B ^ tP the will of the 
or Aug. 1. 

naB^''a 8 cended the Byzanttne^ldrdne at the age 
of sixty-ei^t yeare; and, had he been left to his 
own guidance, every moment of . a -nine years 
reign must have exposed to his subjects the im- 
propriety of tiieir choice. His ignorance was simi- 
lar to that of Theodoric ;^aiid-tt is rem»rki^ie, 
that in an age not destitute of learning, two con- 
temporary monarchs had never been instructed in 
the knowledge of the alphabet. But the genius of 
Justin was far inferior to that of the Gothic king ; 
the experience of a soldier had not qualified him 
for the government of an empire ; and, tbon^ per- 
sonally iH'ave, the consciousness of his own wet- 
ness was naturally attended with doubt, distrust, 
and political apprehension. But the official busi- 
ness dP the statewasdiligentlyand faithfully trans- 
acted the ^uestor Proclus.;* and the aged em- 
peror adbpted the talents and ambition of his ne- 
phew Justinian, an aspiring youth, whom his uncle 
had drawn from the rustic solitude id' paeia, mid 

• virtues^e praised by Procopius, (Persic. I. i, c. 11)-^ The 
questor PcselM was the ftiend-of Justinian, and the enemy of every 
other.aA^p^r, 
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educated at as tiieheir ofhisprii- chap. 

vate fertunetiNBd^ of the eastern empire. 

the^mtcb AmaMh{S‘>had been (Mrauded Adoption 
of his moa^^ii'became necessary to deprive lam ^io“of 
of his task was easily accompUsI^ by 

the a real or hcdtitais c(H)s|Hracy ; mad 

were infonued^as an-aoepavda^B of 
gloift, that he was secretly addicted tO'the Ma]Hf> 
chaean heresy.^ Amantius lost his head ; thrieb 
of his companions, the firstdomesticsof the palace, 
were punished either with death or exile?%nd their 
unfortunate candidate €ox the purple was cast into 
a deep dungeon, «Mrarwhelmed wirii i^oues, wad 


The ruin of Vitalian was a wmic o^liMSrS d3E- 
culty and danger. That Gothic chief had ren* 
der^ himself |K)pular by the civil war which he 
b(ddly waged against Anastasias for the defence 
of the or^odox faith, and, after the conclusion 
of an advan^eous treaty, he still remained in 
tlm neighbourhood of Constantinople, at the head 
of a formidable and victorious army of barba- 
rians. By the frail security of oaths, he was 
tempted to relinquish this advantageous sitoa- 
tkm, and to trust his person, within the walls 
of a city, whose inhabitants, 'particularly the 
blue faction, were artfully incensed against him 
by the remembrwce even of his pious hostiii- 


* Mtutichanui sigrifies EutyciuM. He»r tbe fmtfeio* «cd*»ation'< 
of Constantinopie and Tyre, the f^rtaa no more than alx days after 
the decease of Aaestasiiia. JTgr predBeed, the mter applauded, the 
enauch’s death, <Baronius, A. D. 518, P. ii, N*. lA Flcury, Hist. 
Eccles. tom. vii, p. 200, 205, from the Councils, tom. v, p. 1S2, 205 i- 
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CM if. ties. The eiftpercMr atad hk aephew embraBed him 
as the faitbftil and worthy champion of the chureh 
and state ; and gratefully adorned their favourite 
tidth the titles of consul and general ; but in the 
seventh month of hk eonsulsWp, V Italian w as stab- 
bed with seventeen wounds atthe royal banquet;® 
and Justinian, who inherited the sp^,wasaccu^d 
as the assassin <rf to whom he 

war|irttiBbted, wiihwit mjgfjcteiftl'ot 
military service, to the ofRce of.ma^er-general of 
the eastern armies, whom it Was hk duty to lead 
into the field against the public enemy. But, in 
the pursuit of fame, Justinian might have lost his 
presentdorainion over f hd nge and weakne^pf his 
unde ; and instead of acquiring by Scythian or 
Persian trophies the applause of his countrymen,* 
“the prudent warrior solicited their favour in the 
churches, the circus, and the senate, of Constan- 
tinople. The catholics were attached to the 
nephewof Justin, who, between theNeStorian^d 

« His power, character, and intentions, are perfectly explained by 
the Count de Buat, (tom. ix, p. fit-Sl). Be was great-grandson of 
Aspar, hereditary prince in the Lesser Scythia, and count of the Go- 
thic of^Thraee. The Beast, whom )ie could influence, are the 
minor Uoks ef Jomandes, (c. fll> 

• ‘ J^inlaini gatricii fitctlone dldtur interlfecfus fuisse, (Victor Tu- 
nunensia, Clwon. in 't%e«aiir. TeAtpt Sodiger, P. il, p. T)- Procojau.'? 
(Anecdot. c. 7) styles him a tyrant, but acknowledges the aStkfawtft*, 
which is well explained by Alemannus. 

t In his earliest youth (plane adtdescens) he had padtefaleane Ume 
a* an hostage with Theodoric. ^or this curious fhet, Atemanims (ad 
Praeopt Anecdot. c. 9, p. 34 of the first editionX quotes a MS. history 
of JeMhdut, hy bis preceptor TheopUlos. Lotorig (p- 143) wid»es 
to make Mat a soldier. 
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Eutychhm the nanow path of inflex- 
ible and orthodoxy - In the first days 

of the new he prcm^ted and gratified the 
pedlar against the naemoiy of the de- 

ceased^^HI^II^. After a schism of thirty dour 
year^^pl^B^nciled the prfmd and angry spirit of 
t^^.(^an poottfl; a|id^^^^«aiu^j^,|4ati^ 
4a-fhvourable report of his pious re8pe<^ .fi». the 
apostolic see. The thrones of the East were filled 
with catholic bishops devoted to his interest, the 
clergy and the monks were gained by his liberali- 
ty, and the peojde wei^i^taught topray for their fp- 
ture sovereign^ thehope, apdpjUar^^tf thetrue rdh 

object not less sacred and important in the eyes of 
the multitude, than the creed of Nice or Chalce- 
don ; the exp^co of his consulship was esteemed 
at twohmub^aad eiglAy-eight thoujSandpieces of 
goM Ikms, and thirty leopards, were |Hro- 

duced at same time in the amphitheatre, and 
a numerous train <tfhorses, with their rich trap- 
pings, was bestowed as an extraordinary gift on 
the victorious charioteers of the circus. While 
he indulged the' people of Constantuuqfle, and 
received the addresses of foreign kings, the ne- 
phew of Justin assiduously cultivated the 
friendship of the senate. That venerable nmne 
seemed to qu^y its members tp dectare 
the sense of the nation, and to r^nlale^ the 

tt' - t 

• * The ecclesiastica! hfetoqrrf Jmtinto willbiUiewithenafter. See 

n<aWE^, A. D. 51S-Sil, and theo^ous artWe JtMmiaftus in the in- 
dex to the Tilth volume of hia Anaala- 
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sticc0siikHL0£the imperial throne: the feeble‘^a- 
stf^iushad permitted the vi^ur ^ gOPernmentto 
d^enerate into the form or substmce of anmisto- 
eracy; and the military officers who had obtained 
the senatorial rank, were followed by their domes- 
tic guards, a band of veterans, whose arms or ac- 
clamations might fix in a tumultuous moment the 
diadem of the £aat-?f;.^Pl(a^tieasBres of the state 
wereiaviBl^l0{l»0aRHffiil^^ senators ; 



nicated to the mpercnr. But tlm reque^ which 
toe clearly admonished him of bin aiq>roacbmg 
end, was unwelcome to the jealous temper of an 
aged monarch, desirous to retain the power which 
he w{£ Justin^hold- 

ingUx piHple witih both his hands, advised them 
topr^er, since an election was so profitable, some 
older candidate. Notwithstanding this reproach, 
the senate proceeded to decorate Justinian with the 
royal epithet of nobilissimus; and their decr% was 
ratified by the affection or the fears of hiauncle. 
After some time the langour of mind and bc^, 
to which he was reduced by an incurable wound in 
his thigh, indispensably retpured the aid of aguar- 
dian. He summoned the patriarch and senators; 
and in thmrpres^tcestdenudy placed the diadem 
on the head of bis Be{diew, who was conducted 
from tiie palace to the circus, and saluted by the 
loud and joyful applause of the peo{^. 'Xhehfe of 
Jits^ was prolonged aboutfour months,bttt from 
the'uetant of tbis ceremony, he was considered as 
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dead tipilie which acknowledged Justini^ 

an, in thefcMftf'^l^y^of his age, for the lawful 
sovereign Of ^e^ast.^. 

From hferj^^dttion to his deaths Jtistbii|jprgo> 
verned’tih^l^^n empire thirty-eight yearS*sev«R 
month^^id^ thirteen da^rs-c' The eventas of to 

^^ffiher, vmiety, and importance^ ate'diH^eptlji 
related hy the secretary of BelisariuSjO rhetoric^ 
whom eloquence had promoted to the rank of se- 
nator and prefect of ComtaBtmo|>le. Accor 
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fimes. 

and Gothic wars,* which are continued in the 
books of Agathias, deserve our esteem as a la- 
borious and 'spOcessful imitation Of the Attic, or 

- -i. -r' : 

JtwUtlnuj’be found m the thrcCto^lesot' 
Mor^lBl^.mctnp'. Md John Malida, ii, p. 130-150), the hut ef 


Character 
and hiato- 
rieeof Pjt.v 
copiitK. 


whom On ipite of Hody, Frolegoni. N*. It, 39, edit. Oxon.) lived soon 
after Justinian, (Jorton’s remark*, Ac. voL iv, p.383}; in the Ecclefia^- 
tical History of Eyi^ius, <1. iv, c. 1, 3, 3, 9), and the Excerpta of Thco- 
dums, (Lectw. N°. 37), and in Cedrenus, (p. 363-366), and Zunara.^, 
(I. xiv, p. 58-dl)> rvho may pass for an original. 

WSee the characters of Procopius and Agathiasin La Mothe le Vaycr, 
(tom. viii, p. 144-174) ; Vosius, (de HUtoricis Grxcis, 1. ii, c. 33), and 
Fabrkius, (Bibllot. Grsec. 1, v, c. 6, tom, vi, p. 348-378). Their religion, 
an hononrahle prahlam, betrays occasiODal conformity, with a secret 
attachment to paganism aqd phihaophy. 

° In the seven 6tst books, two Persic, two Vaadalic, and three Gothic, 
Procopius has borrowed from .4ppian the division cf provinces andwarr-. 
the viiith bunk, tlidtiAlt bears the name of Gothic, IsamisceHuieous 
snd general supplemto down to the ^ring <rf the yi^ 5®, from 
whence it is continued A gatbias till 559, (.Pagi, CriUct, A. D. j7J', 
Nh Si, ■ 
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GH AP. at iGa^of Asiatici wtiters of'Witsi«at,GrPecc< 
^ ^ ^ tire collected from the personal expeii- 

eiree and free conversation of a soldier, a states- 
§nd a traveller; hiS style continually aspires, 
and often attains,- te the merit of strength and 
elegance ; his reflections, mrnn especially in the 
speeches, which he too frequently, insefts, contain 
a rich fund nad the histo- 
rian, e«eitedJtty.the'gieMi<<tti'iOT pleasing 

]^il^Miiccli of the people,, and the Kiattm'yihf courts. 
The writings of Fr0Copius“;irCTG^!*Bad mid, ap- 
plauded by his Contemporaries f <bi^ althmt^ 
lie respectfully lafil them at the f oot of the throne, 
the pride of Justinian must have been Wounded 
by tbeporabe oftaii^tii^4^pfe«|ietn3lfy^l»jip8es 
the.g|iQryrfhii» inactive sovereign. TheconscioiH 

v' 

• Tlie litei'ai'y fate of Procopius has been somewhat unlucky, 1. His 
books de Bello Gothico were stolen by Leonard Aretin, and published 
l;Fulginii, 1470; Venet 1471, apud Janson ; Mattalre, Annal. Ty^- 
graph. tom i, edit, posterior, p. 200, 304, 379, 39^ in his own 
name, (See Vos^us de Hist. Lat. I. iii, c. B, and the feeble defence 
of the VhlSice Gioiliale de Letlerati, tom. six, p. 807). ' 2. His vevris 
Were mutilated by the first Latin translators, CbiisMpher PenSiifia, 
(Giornale, tom. xix, p. 340-34^ and n^^ael de Volaterra, (Huet 
de Claris. Intcrpretibus, p. 166>,'who did hot eVen coittutt the'MS. of 
the Vatican library, of Whiefa they were prefects, (Aleman, in Vrmi 
ihL Aneedot,). 3>.The Greek tmtt waanbt printed till 4607, by Hoes- 
e^os td'.Ahfpmargh,. (Dictiondire de Bayle, tom. ii, p. 782). 4. Ihe 
Paris edition wae impert^ly feienu^^GIfuide Maltret, a Jeruirof 
Thoulouse, (ml663), far distant, frmti the laHnrrepressandttieTmkaa 
M S. from which, however, he obtainedaome ai{qilem<!Bts. Jiiaprtnnis- 
ed commentaries, &e. have never appeared. TW Aga&ia^«^l.^den 
a494> has been wisely reprinted by the PftMdpB^rvMHfcai^liatih 

ef hemaventura Vulcanius, a ieamedlfiBt^reter, (Ruet, p. 

* Agi^das hi Praiat. p. 7, 8, L iv, p, 1S7. Evil^us, 1. Iv, e. 12. 
,*iee Ukewiae Histiiis, cod. ixiii, p. 6d. 
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aignity of ind^jideace was subdued by the hopes 
and f(^«ufadiW»erairf;i&e secretary of BelisafitiS 
laboured for piMd&a Rhd toward in the six boats 
of the imperWie^^cw. He liadrdexterously cho^ 
sen a sjdj^egi^’apparent spleniiour, in arhich he 


coul4;.^i^|^ celebrate the geuUts, the inagni&‘ 
cei»^^ftd the piety of a pBoc^flidxt& f jWi^ as a 
ce^iteror and legislator, had surpassedtlte 
virtues of Themistocles and Cyrus.'^ Disaj^oint-: 
ment might urge the flatterer to secret revenge; 
and the first glance of favoui*,niight again tempt 
him to suspend and su{^>rm ». libeli ' m whi^ 
the 



and his consort Tbeodbra afe sfeT^bnsfy 


as two demons, who had assumed an human 'form 
for the destruction of mankind.* Such base incon* 
gistency must doubtless suily the reputation, and 
detract from the ta-edit> of Procdphis r Jjrt, after 

*•(> xrirfimnn) ia So 

store- Utan Ku(» leaiia — a pus I . Sve books, Procbpius alTects 

a Christian, as weil as a conrOy sqfle. 

’’ Procopius disetooes himself, (Priefat, ad Anecdoh c. t, -2, S), and 
the anecdotes are reckoned as the isth ixtok by Suidas, (tom. ui, pw 
136, edit. KustCr). The silence of Evagrtus is a poor olgection. Be- 
fnniw (A. D. S48, N“. 24) regrets the loss of this secret history : it 
was Uiea in the Vatican library, in his own custody, apd was first 
published sixteen years after his death, with the learned, but partial, 
notes of Nicholas Alemannus, (Ludg. 1623). 

* Justinian an ass— the perfect Kkeness of Dotnitian— (.4necdoC. C. 
3)— Theodora’s lovers driven from her bed by rival demons-.^ier 
marriage foretold with a great demon— a monk saw tho prince of the 
deminis, instead of Jnstinimt, on the throne— the servauis who 
watched, beheld a face without features, a body walking without ao 
head, Ac. &c. Procopius declares his own and hjs ftiends belief ia 
the«..£ab^al stories, (c. 12). 
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the em- 
press 
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the veiu)ia of his malignitj has been suffered to 
extsde, the residue of the anecdotes, even the 
disgraceful facts, some of which had been 
tenderly hinted in his public liistory, are esta- 
blished by their intern^ evidence, or the authentic 
monuments of the times.* Erom these various 
materials, I shall now proceed to describe the 
reign of Justinian^ whidr d^rve and occupy 
an ample ^iace. explain 

Ihee^ntidn and chaa^u:terof &c- 

tiohs ef the circus, and the peaceful admini^ration 
of the sovereign of the East. In the three suc- 
ceeding chapters, I shall relate the wars of Justi- 
nian which achieved the conquest of Africa and 
Italy; and I shall follow the victories of Belisarius 
and l^Iarse^ withant of 

their tttnatjdis," hr hostile virtue of the Per- 
sian ahd Gothic heroes. The series of this and the 
following volume will embrace the jurisprudence 
and theology of theemperor; the controviirt|ps and 
sects which still divid% the oriental church ; the 
reformation of the Roman law, whkdi ia pb^ed 
or respected by the nations of modem Europe. 

I. In the exercise of supreme power, the first, 
act of Justinian was to divide it with the wommi 
whom he loved, the famous Theodora,” whose 
Strang elevation cannot be applauded as the tri- 

‘ Montesquieu (Considcratioiis sor la Grandew et la DenAencedes 
Komains, c. xs) gives credit to these anecdotes, as- eoraieeted, 1. 
with the weaVness of the empire, and, S. with the iBsb^HWt>r Aus- 
tiitiaa’s laws. 

a the life and manners of the emptoa Theodora, see the Ance*' 
dotes; mere especially e. 1-A, 9, 10-15, 16, IT, with the teamed 
■ ootes of Atemaasus— a reference of which is always implied. 
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tiniph of female virtue. Under the reign of Ana- 
stasius, the care of the wild beasts maintained by 
the green faction of Constantinople, was intrusted 
to Acaciusj a hative of the isle of Cyprus, whO^ 
from his employment^ was surnamed the master 
of the This honourable oflSce wai^^veii 

after bis death toahothdrcandidatOinotwithstand^ 
mg the diligence of his widow. Who had already 
provided a husband and a successor. Acacius htA 
left three daughters^ Comito,* Theodoea, and 
Anastasia, the eldest of whom did not then exceed 
the age of seven yedrs. On a Solemti festival, these 
helpless orphans were sent by their distressed and 


them with contempt, the blues with compassion { 
and this difference, which sunk deepinto the mind' 
of Theodora, was felt long afterwards in the ad- 
ministration of the empire; As they improved in 
age and besiutyj the three sisters were successively 
devoted to the publijc and private pleasures of the 
Byzantine people ; dnd Theodora, after following 
Comito on the stage, in the dress of a slave, with 
a stool on her head, was at length permitted to 
exercise her ind^eudent talents. She neither 
danced, nor sung, nor played on the flute ; her 
skill Was confined to the pahtomime arts; she ex- 
celled in buffoon characters, and as often as the 
comedian swelled her cheeks, and complained wi A 
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* Comito was afterwards married to SIttas duke tjt ArdifeiBi* ike fe- 
ther perhaps, at least she mi^t be the motheTii of tht empress So- 
phia* Two nephews of Theodotu ixtif be the sons of Anastasia* 
^Alemaa. p, 30, 31). 
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CHAP, a ridicvlfms tone and gesture of the blows that were 
inflicted, the whole theatre of Constantinople re- 
sounded with laughter and applause. The beauty 
of Theodora^ was the subjert of more flattering 
praise, and the source of more exquisite delight. 
Her ^atures were delicate and regular; her com- 
plexion, though somewhat pale, was tinged with 
a natural colour ^every sensation was instantly ex- 
pressed by tlwi her ea^ mo- 

i^e'i^rsiees .bf*a eluant 

aha eithwlore or adulatioB nn^Rpro- 
clmi^ that painting and poetry were incapable of 
delineating the matchless excellence of her form. 
But this form was degraded by the facility with 
whicli it was exposed to the public eye, and pro- 
stituted to hcentioHs desire. Her venal charms 
wm-^handonedto apromiscuous crowd of citizens 
and stran^rs, of every rank, and of every profes- 
sion; the fortunate lover who had been promised a 
night of enjoyment, was often driven from her bed 
by a stronger or more wealthy favourite ; and when 
she pa§§ed through the street!, her presence was 
avoided by all who wished to escape either the 
scandal or the temptation. The satirical historian 
has not blushed* to d^cribe the naked scenes 

.* gm.stttoejiiias i|uKed C^fist^UsopIe,. on a porphyry coliunn. 

(de L gires her portrait in the 

-Anecdotes, (e. lO). Aleman, (p. 47) prudwes one from a Mosaic at 
Ravenna, loaded with pearls and jewels, and yet handsome. 

» * A fragment of the Anecdotes, <c. 9), somewhat too naked, was 

suppressed by Alemannus, thooj^' extant' ih the VaBcan MS. ; nor 
kM,U>e defect been supidKd in .tlte Paris or VenieerC^titaa. La 
Middle Vayer (tom. viii, p. 155) gave the first hint of this curious 
•n^fll|ilipe passage, (dorttn’s Remarks, vol. iv, p- 366), which he 
had received from Borne, and it has been since published in the Me. 
nagiana, (ttan. iii, p. 254-259), with a Latin version. 
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which Theodora was not ashamed to exhibit in 
the theatre* After exhausting the arts of sensual 
pleasure,** she most tingratefully murmured against 
the parsimonjr of Nature;* but her murmurs^ 
her pleasnrei^ and her arts» must be veiled in the 
obscmd^of alearned languagOi Afterreigningfor 
srnaMstime, thedelight and contempt of thecatHtah 
she condescended to accompany Eceboitts, asibne 
of Tyres who had obtained the government of the 
African Pentapolis. But this union was frail and 
transient: Ecebolus soon rejected an expensive or 
faithless concubine ; she was reduced SA Alexan* 
dria to extren^ distress; and in hef laborious re* 
turn to Constiiaft£ii«|ile, iUyf tky 
mired and eiyoyed the fair C}'prian, whose merit 
appeared to justify her descent from the peculiar 
island of Venus, The vague commerce of Theo* 
dora, and the most detestaUe precautions) pre- 
served her from the danger which she fraaad; yet 

^ Aa«f tte taiciitloti«ra.>iaii‘aw^i!d>(, (Im son* Could a^^eai^starfc- 
naked in the theatre), Pro^piln UtO* pcot:eed*>^A,*anre'Hi)i« n » 

tMurtw 0frrti ll etM) * • , . inttfit* rv, mUturt 

tffirrn it ti «, it tt bwn ev^rjpiNMIuw tmyjfav f^uirir 

ti/iidi x«rff fuai ti04trr, I hare hcerd that a Icartred 

now deceased, was fond of quoting this passage in eMVeradiim 
*’ Theodora surphsaad the Cvispa «f Ausonios, (Epigtaoi Ixxi), who 
im itated the oapitalis luzos of the fooiale* of Xola. See Uuiotilian In* 
stitut. viii, 6, and Toreotias ad Uorat Sermon. 1. I, sat. !, v. 101. 
At a memorable sapper, tfairfy siaees waited round the mUe; ten 
)rouDg men feasted, with 'Thcadora. He* fhaStir vas am'serMl. 

£t Itoat* elefe, Mcddm satiata, l awi i iti 

” h!i sas rfiur tfun^rtn ibU^U ep pMW Ihr p pq i ii w, Sn 

I, ftm mm milnt aura lipei^ • m, un ey s s w , , set Jmuw im mm lain.^ 
Vr^wAu. ^ wished fiw a fmrtk altar, on wUdi die aright paaa 
lihatioas to the god of lore. 

r « 
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CHAP. oQce, iUttd once only, she became a mother. The 
infant saved and educated in Arabia, by his 
father, who imparted to him on his death-bed, that 
he was the son of an empress. Filled with am- 
bitious hopes, the unsuspecting youth immedi- 
ately hastened to the palace of Constantinople, 
and was admitted to the presence of his mother. 
As he was never iqwm» seenr Cyen after the de* 
cease of Theodoj^ ,ihe deirerves the foul imput- 
ajdbii.t^ extiggti^hhig^ with his fife »’seia<^ so 
offeitsive to her imperial virtue. 

Her m»r. Inthcmostabject stateof her fortune and reput- 

Justinian, ation, sonic vision, either of sleep or of fancy, had 
whispered to Theodora the pleasing assurance that 
she was destined to become the spouse of a potent 
monarch. Conscious of her approaching great- 
ness, Jshe returned from Paphlagonia to Constan- 
tinople; assumed, like a skilful actress, a more 
decent character; relieved her poverty by the 
laudable industry of spinning wool ; and affected 
a life of chastity and solitude in a small house, which 
she afterwards changed into a magnificent temple.‘‘ 
Her beauty, assisted by art or accident, soon at- 
tracted, captivated, and fixed, the patrician Jds- 
tinian, who already reigned with absolute sway 
under tb^ name of his uncle. Perhaps she con- 
trived to enhance the value of agift which she had 
so often lavished on the meanest of mankind : 
perhaps slie inflamed, at first by mddest delays, 

’ ' ■ { 

- ■* Anonym, de Antiquitat. C. P. 1. iii» 132» in Banduri Impcriutn 
UasK i, p. 48. Lud;vng (p. 154) argues sensiWy that Theo- 
dora would not have immortalized a brothel : but I apply this fact to 
her second and chaster reAd^ce at Constantiudple. 
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and at last by sensual allurements, the desire chap. ^ 
a lover, .wbo fium nature <w dev^otion was addict- 
ed to long.vi^ls and abstemious diet. When his 
first tranqiH^s bad subsided, she stiU maintained 
the s£UEne l^cendant over his mind, by the more 
solid«nimt of temper and understan^n^. Jus* 
tintan delighted to ennoble and enrich :tfae{d^ect 
of his affection ; the treasures of the £ast^wei« 
poured at her feet, and the nephew of Justin 
was determined, perhaps by religious scruples, to 
bestow on his concubine the sacred and legal cha- 
racter of a wife. But the laws of Rome es|iress- 


ly prohibited the ; 
female 


a smattffivith any 


origin or theatrical profession : the empresaf Lu- 
picina, or Euphemia, a barbarian of rustic man- 
ners, but of irreproachable virtue, refused to ac- 
cept a prostitute for her luece: and even Vigi- 
lantia, the superstitious mother of Jusriaian, 
though she acknowledged the wit and beauty of 
Theodora, was seriously apprehensive, lest the le- 
vity and arrogance of that artful paramour might 
corrupt the piety and happiness of her son. These 
obstacles were removed by the inflexible cwi- 
stancy of Justinian. He patiently expected the 
death of the empress ; he despised the tears of his 
mother, who soon sunk unde^ the weight of her 
affliction; and a law was promulgated in the 
name of the emperor Justin^ which abolished the 
rigid jurisprudence of antiquity. A glorious re- 
pentance (the words of the edict) was left open 
for the unhappy femaleswho had prostituted their 
persons ou the theatre, and they were permitted 
to contract a legal union with tlie nio^t illustriovis 
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of 4(001408.* This indulgence tras speedily 
fbitiMred by the solemn nuptials of Justinian and 
^lleo<k)ra; her dignity was gradually exalted with 
ttat of her lover ; and, as soon as Justin had in- 
vested bis nephew with the purple, the patriarch 
of Constantinople placed the diadem on the heads 
of the emperor and empress of the East But the 
usual honours whidi tine of Roman man- 

nmt had^ 4dm princes, could 

the whW^on of theodomsf «je 
fondness of Justinian. He seated her on the 
throne as an equal and independent colleague in 
the sovereignty of the empire, and an oath of at 
legiance was imposed on the governors of the 
provinces in the joint names of Justinian and 
Theodora.* ThemteHmbiddfhRpi^tratehffore 
the genius-and fortune of ihe daughter of Aca- 
cias. The prostitute who, in the presence of innu- 
merable spectatOTs, had polluted the theatre of 
Constantinople, was adored as a queen in the same 
city, by grave magistrates, orthodox bishops, vic- 
tolious generals, and captive monarchs.® 

» See the old law in Justinian’s. Code, (t y, tit. v, 1^. 7; tit. 
sxvii, leg. 1), under the years 336 and 4W, The new e^ct (about 
the ye^r 481 or 688, Aleman, p. 86, 96) yery awkwardly- repeals no 
BKwn tlm tke ^puM fC molienw eetmem, liheidiiMr, tiArmarige. Sec 
tte needs 89 attd 117, and <t Grpck rescr^ from Jnstinian to the 
hishopi, (Aleman, p, 41). * 

*Isw«a^lqttliefiiawr,4ke.byllmVir^n Mary, hy the fimr Gos- 
pels, ^uae in manibus teneo, and by the Ipdy arcbaag^ imdud and 
Gabriel, puram cooseientiam gerraanumqiM sdwitinmme serratarum, 
pamtissimis DDNN. Justiniano et Theodft* cm^utd-^ds, (NbvelL 
rUi, tit. 3). Would the oath hare been Uadlng in Ihypur of the wi- 
*>w? Communes tituli et triumph!, Ac. (Aleman, p. 47, 48). 

* ** bet greatness own her, and she's mean no more,” Ac. 

Without Warhorton’sertUfal teleset^,! dtouldherer have seen, in the 
general picture of triumphant vice, any perscmal allusion to Theodora. 
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Those who believe thht the female 'mind is to- chap. 
tally depraved by the }«% of chastity, wiUeag^y 
listen to ^iTboiavecttves-of pnviM^e envy or po- 
pular res^^EeeDhtwhich have dissembled the vir- 
tues of Tbpiidmra, exaggerated her viee^ hhd o«i' 
demwl^'With rigour the venal or ▼o|MQd8ry*8|iis 
o£^e youthful harlot. 
or contempt, she often declined the 
mage of the multitude, escaped from the odious 
light of the capital, and passed the greatest part 
of the year in the palaces «id gmdens which 
were pleasantly seated ear ilie the 

JSrop 
wef^ 


mtis and the Hm jiHyete' hours 


care of her beauty, the luxury of the badr Mid 
table, and the long slumber of the evening and 
the morning. Her secret apartments were occu- 
pied by the favourke women and eunuchs, whose 
interests and passions she indulged at thomqience 
<d‘ justice the most illustrious personages of the 
state Were crowded into a dark and sultry anti- 
chamber, and when id last, after tedious attend- 
ance, they were admitted to kiss the feet of Theo- 
dora, they experienced, as'her humour sug- 
gest, the silent arrogance of an emjnms, «r the 
capricious levity of a comedimi. Her rapacious 
avarice to accumulate an immense treasu^, may 
be excused, by the apprehension of her husbapd's 
death, which coiild leave no alternative li^jtween 


ruin and Ae throne ; and fear as well as ambi- 
tion might exasperate Theodfflfia ^fjunst two ge- 
nerals, who, during a malady of the emperor, had 
rashly declared that they were not disposed to ac- 
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CHAT*, quiesce in the choice of the capital. But the r&. 
proach of cruelty, so repugnant even to her soft- 
er vices, has left an indelible stain on the me- 
mory of Theodora. Her num^us spies observ- 
ed, and zealously reported, every action, or word, 
or Idok, injurious to their royal mistress. Whom- 
soever they accused were cast into her peculiar 
prisons," inaccessible, to the of justice; 

and it vtm nwoured, thid; Ihe tertwe of the rack, 
m scoayge^ had been inflicted, in the presence of 
a female tyrant, insensible to the voice of prayer 
or of pity.‘ Some of these unhappy victims perish- 
ed in deep unwholesome dungeons, while others 
were permitted, after the loss of their limbs, their 
reason, or their fortune, to appear in the world 
the living mmmm^iits' of her vaengeance, which 
was copmonij extended to the children of those 
whcnn she bad suspected or injured. The senator 
or bishop, vrhose death or exile Theodora had 
pronounced, was delivered to a trusty messenger, 
and his diligence was quickened by a menace 
from her own mouth. “ If you fail in the exe- 
“ cution of my commands, I swear by him who 
“ liveth for ever, that your skin sha}l be flayed 
“ from your body.”^ 

Hct vir- jp of Theodora had not been tainted 

with heresy, her exemplary devotion might have 

Her prisons, a labyrinth, a Tartarus, (Anecdot. c. 4), were un- 
der the palace. Darkness is propitious to crnelty, but it is likewise 
favourable to calumny and fiction. 

‘ A more jocular whipping was inflicted on Satuminus, for pre. 
smmi^ to say that his wife, a favourite of the empress, had not been 
found Ksyilnc, (Anecdot. e. 17). 

‘Per vfventeiQ In ssecula excoriari te faciam. Anastasius de Vitis 
Pont. Roman, in Vjgilio, p. 40. f: 
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oioned, in the opinion of her contemporaries, for chap. 
pride, avarice, and cruelty. But if she employed 
her influence to assuage the intolerant fury of the . 
emperor, the.present age will allow some merit to 
her reli^or^H^d much indulgence to her specu- 
lative e^rs.’ The name of Theodora was intro^ 
du<^^ with equal honour, in all the pionsa^chari^ 
tablefoundationsof Justinian; and the mosthcsf* 
yolent institution of his reign may be ascribed to 
the sympathy of the empress for her less fortunate 
sisters, who had been seduced or compelled to em^ 
brace the trade of prostitution. A palace, on the 
Asiatic side of the fiosphorus, was converted into 
a statdy apacipjW^ man p aiiMt y j ij ^ 
maintenancewas assigned to five hundred women, 
who had been collected from the streets and bro- 
thels of Constantinople. In this safe and holy 
retreat, they were devoted to perpetual confine- 
ment ; and the despair of seme, who threw them- 
selves headlong into the sea, was lost in the grati- 
tude of the penitents, who had been delivered from 
sin and misery by their generous benefactress.”* 

The prudence of Theodora is celebrated by Jus- 
tinian himself ; and his laws are attributed to the 
sage counsels of his most reverend wife, whom he 
had received as the gift of the deity.” Her cou- 

' Ludewig, p, 161-186. I give him credit for the charitaWe at- 
tempt, although Ae hath not much charity in his temper. ’ 

“ Compare the Anecdotes (c. IT) with the E^fices. (h i, c. S). How 
differently may the same fact be stated ! John Malala (tom. ii, p. 

174. 175) observes, that on this, or a similar occa-sion, she released 
gnd clothed the girls whom she had porebased from the stews at five 
aurei a-piece. 

“ Novel, viii, 1. An allusion to Theodora. Her enemies read (he 
Bajpe Daemonodora, (Aleman, p. 66). 
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CHAT, rage was displayed amidst the tumnlt o£ the pee- 
pie aad the terrors of the court. ' Hct chastity, 
tmn the moment of her union with Justinian, is 
founded on the silence of her implacable enemies : 
and, although the daughter of Acacius might be 
satiated with love, yet some applause is due to 
the firmness of a mind which could sacrifice plea- 
sure and habittetlie 4 t 70 pg( 9 r sense either of duty 
or interests Tbe^ilfeesaJMifBf^ers of Theodora 
could ^M^rar^bh<»lQ-tbe b{esjn^ a te<^A flOn, 

and she butied an infant daughter, the sole off- 
spring of her marriage.* Notwithstanding this 
disappointment, her dominion was permanent 
and absolute ; she preserved, by art or merit, the 
affections of Justinian; and their seeming dissen- 
sions were dlwajw fatal to the conrtiers who be- 
lieved diem to be sincere. Perhaps her health had 
been impaired by the licentiousness of her youth; 
but it was always delicate, and she was directed 
by her physicians to use the Pythian warm baths. 
In this journey, the empress was followed by the 
pretorian prefect, the great treasuwsr, '^vCTal 
counts and patricians, and a splendid train of four 
thousand attendants : the highways were repair- 
ed at her approach; a palace was erected for her 
reception : and as she passed -through Bithynia, 
she distributed liberal alms, to the churches, the 
monasteries, and the hospitals, that they might 
implore heaven for the restoratiim of her health.'’ 


. • St. Sabas refused to pray for>a son of Tbeodbra. lest he should 
prove an heretic wone than Anastasias himself, (Cyril in Vit. St. 
Sab®, apod Aleman, p. 70, 109). 

r See John Malala, tom. ii, p. 174; Theophancs, p. 158; 
fopius de Ediflc. I. v, e. 3, ^ 
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At length, fa the twenty-fourth year of her mar- chap. 
riage, and the tw^nty-aeramd of her reign, she was 
consumed by acancer;? and tiie irreparable loss and d«th. 
was deploped^^ her husband, who, in the room ^^1*1!** 
of a tfaeatnetf institute, might have selected the 
pur@lt#ld most noble virgin of the Bast/ 

A material di^rence may be' observed fa 

, . . tioa*? of tlie 

the games of antiquity : the most eminent wfte circus, 

Greeks were actors, the Romans were merely 

spectators. The Olympic stadium was open to 

wealth, merit, and ambition; and if the candidates 

could depend on tbeir personal ^Ht hnd activity, 

they pursue Idie footsteps v/t Dfamede and 

rapid career.’ Ten, twenty, forty, chariots, were 
allowed to start at the same instant; a crown of 
leaves was the reward of the victor ; and his fame, 
with that of his family and country, was chaunted 
in lyric strains more durable than monuments of 
and matble. But a senator, or even a citi- 

4 Theodora Chakedoneiuia synodi inimica eancerU plagi toto cor- 
pore perfusa vitam prodigioee finivit, (Victor Tununensisin Chron.). 

On such occaMons, an orthodox mind is steeled against pity. Alcman- 
oua (p. IS, 13) understands the i«nS«c uutfintn of Tbeepbtnea aa ci- 
»B language, which does not imply either piety or repentance ; yet 
two years after her death, St. TTieodora U celebrated by Paul Silcn- 
tiariut. On Proem, r, 58-SS), 

' As persecuted the popes, and r^ected a council, Baronius ex- 
hausts the names of Eve. Daliia, Herodias &c. : after which he has 
recourse to Ws Inftmal dictionary : axis infemi — alumna dtemonam 
— .satanico agitata apiritil — iestro percita diaboiico, && Sx. (A. D. 

S48, N*. *4). 

• Head and feel the xxiiid book of the Iliad, 3 living picture i,f 
manners, passions, and the whole form and spirit of the chiriot-race. 

West’s Dissertation on the Olympic Games (sect, xii-xtii) affordi 
much curious and authentic information. 
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CHAP, zen, conscious of his dignity, would have blushed 
to expose his person or his horses hi the circus of 
Rome. The games were exhibited at the expence 
of the republic, the magistrates, or the emperors : 
but the reins were abandoned to servile hands; and 
if the profits of a favourite charioteer sometimes 
exceeded those of an advocate, they must be consi- 
dered as the efiect^ofpopular extravagance, and 
the high w^esof a-^^acei^profes^on. The 
rac^ in ks-^t institution^ was a simpIec^g^t.'Of 
twochariots, whose drivers were distinguished by 
white and red liveries ; two additional colours,.^ 
light green, and a cerulean blue, were afterwards 
introduced ; and as the races were repeated twenty- 
five times, one hundredcbariojtscontributed in the 
same dajr to the pm^^ of thexarfeiM. . The four 
factionsmoxk acquired a legal establishment, and a 
mysterious origin, and their fanciful colours were 
derived from the various appearances of nature in 
the four seasons of the year ; the red dog-star of 
summer, the snows of winter, the deep shades of 
autumn, and the cheerful verdure of the sprmg.* 
Another interpretation preferred the elements to 
the seasons, and the struggleof the green and blue 
was supposed to represent the conflict of the earth 
and sea. Their respective victories announced 
either a plentiful harvest or a prosperous naviga- 


^ The four colours, aUxiti, ruiftati, prtutniy venetft represent fee fotu: 
seasons, according to Cassiodorius, (Var, iii, 51), who lavishes much 
wit and eloquence on this theatrical mystery. Of these ctdeurs, the 
thr^ first may be fairly translated, mJiite, red, and green, renetus 
is explained by t^ntleus, a word various and vague : it is properly 
tite sky refiected in the sea ; but custom and convenience may allow 
blue as an eqiuvalent^ (Robert. Stephan, sub voce. Spence’s Polvme- 
Vi,p.22S). • ^ 
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tion, and the bosfMity of tlie husbandmen and Chap. 
mariners wass^ewfaatiess absurd than the blind 
ardour of the Roman people, who devoted their 
lives and ft»tuiies to the colour which they had 
espoused* < .^ich folly was disdained and indulged 
by the Wisest princes; but the names rf Caligula, 

Ne#o, Vitellius, Verus, Conmaodu^ Cmmcalla, 
and Elagabalus, were inrolledin the blueor green 
factions of the circus; they frequented their stables, Rome, 
applauded their favourites, chastised their anta- 
gonists, and deserved the esteem of the populace, 
by the natural or affected imitation of tteir man- 


of the spectacles of Rome ; and Theodoric, from 
a motive of justice or affection, interposed his 
authority to protect the greens against the vio- 
lence of a consul and a patrician, who were pas- 
sionately addifctedto theblue faction of the circus.“ 
Constantinople adopted the follies, though not 
the virtues, of ancient Rome ; and the same fac- 
tions which had agitated the Circus, raged with 
redoubled fury in the hippodrome. Under the reign 
of Anastasius, this populai' frenEy nras inflamed 
by religious zeal ; and the greens, who had trea- 
cherously concealed stones and daggers under bas- 
kets of fruit, massacred, at a solemn festival, three 
thousand of their blue adversaries.^ From the ca- 


They 
tract Con- 

and the 
Ka.-L. 


” See Onuphrius Panvmius de Lu^s Circensibus, 1. i, e. 10, 11 ; 
the xriith Annotation on IVIascou's Hiatory of the Germans, atu! 
Aleman, ad c. vii. 

* Marcellin. in Chron. p. 47. Instead of the vulgar word xynsta^ 
he uses the more ea^^uissiw terms of c^nrlra and ceerea/tv. Baronlu«, 

*A. I.». 
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pital this pestilence was diffusM intothe provinces 
and dties of the East, and the sportive distinction 
of two colours produced two strong and irrecon- 
cilable factions, which shook the foundations of a 
feeble government.^ The popular dissensions, 
founded on the most serious interest, or holy pre- 
tence, have scarcely equalled the obstinacy of this 
wanton discord» wMdh mvaded the peace of fami- 
lies, divided fmfnds and bro^tersb and tetnpted 
the female sex, thohgh seddomkeen m the cimis, 
to espouse the inclinations of their lovers, or to 
contradict the wishes of their husbands. Every 
law, either human or divine, was trampled under 
foot, and as long as the party was successful, its 
deluded followers appeaj^ t^eless of private dis- 
tress or puldk: calaimt^. ihcebse, without 
the freedom, of democracy, was revived at Anti- 
och and Constantinople, and the support of a fac- 
tion became necessary to every candidate for civil 
or ecclesiastical honours. A secret attachment to 
the family or sect of Anastasius was imputed to 
the greens ; the blues were zealously <tevoted to 
the cause of orthodoxy and Justinian,® and their 
grateful patron protected, above five years, the 
disorders of a faction, whose seasonable tumults 

(A. D. 501, N®, 4, 5, 6) is satisiTcd that the blues Wetv orthodox; 
but Tillemont is angry at the supposition, and drill not allow any 
martyrs in a playhouse, (Hist, des Emp. tom. vi, p. 554). 

J See Procopius, Persic. 1. i, c. *4. In describing the vices of 
the factions and of the government, the pvkHc is not more OMumrable 
Chan the secret historian. Aleman, (p. 26) has quoted a fine passage 
irom Gregory Nazianaen, which proves the inveberacy of the evil. 

* fhe parti^ty of Justinian for the blues, (Anecdot. e. 7), is at- 
tested by Evagrios, (Hist. Eccles. 1. iv, e. 32)t J<din Malala, (tom- 
■ . p. 133, 139), especially for Antioch; and Theophanes, ()>. 142^ 
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overawed the palace, the senate, and the capitals chap, 
of the East. Insolept with royal favottr, the blues , 
affected to strike terror by a peculiar and barbaric 
dress, the long hair of the Huns, their close 
sleeves and i^ple garments, a lofty step, and a 
sonoro^ In the day they concealed their 

two-e%i^ poniards, but in the i%ht they boldly 
asa^bled in arms, and in numerous bands, pre- 
pared for every act of violence and rapine. Their 
adversaries of the green faction, or even inoffen- 
sive citizens, were stripped and often murdered by 
these nocturnal rcdibers, and it became dangerous 
to wear any gold buttons or girdles, or to appear at 

daring spiri^^ti^iigu^^^^^m^^r^^^d to 
violate the safeguard of private houses ; and fire 
was employed to facilitate theattack,orto conceal 
the crimes, of these factious rioters. No place 
was safe or sacred from their depredations; to gra- 
tify eiftier avarice or revenge, they profuselyspilt- 
the blood of the innocent ; churches and dtars 
were polluted by atrocious murders; and it was 
the boast of the assassins, that tlieir dexterity could 
always inflict a mortal wound with a single stroke 
of their dagger. The dissolute youth trf Constan- 
tinople adopted the blue livery of disorder ; the 
laws were silent, and the bonds of society were 
relaxed ; creditors were compelled to resign their 
obligations; judges to reverse their sentence; 
masters to enfranchise their slaves ; fathers to 
supply the extravagance of their children ; noble 
matrons were prostituted to the lust of their ser- 
vants ; teautiful boys were tom from the arms of 
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CHAP- their parents; and wives, unless they preferred S 
voluntary dPath, were ravished in the presence of 
their husbands." The despair of the greens, who 
were persecuted by their enemies, and deserted 
by the niagistrate,assomedtheprivilege of defence, 
perhaps of retaliation : but those who survived the 
eombat were dragged to execution, and the un- 
happy fugitives escj^ing to woods and caverns, 
preyed withouiirmipxiruwth^ Sttdety from whence 
ibej -itere Those 

who had* courage to ptmilh the criinesr, and to 
brave the resentment of the blues, became the 
victims of their indiscreet zeaU a prefect of Con- 
stantinople fled for refuge to the holy sepulchre ; a 
count of the East was ignominiously whipped, and 
a governor of Cilicia was haaiged, by the order of 
Theodmra^ on the tomb of two assassins whom be 
had'condemned for the murder of his groom, and 
a daring attack upon his own life.'’ An aspiring 
candidate may be tempted to build his greatness 
on the public confusion, but it is the interest as 
well as dnty of a sovereign to maintain the au- 
terity of the laWs* The first edict of Justinian, 
which ^vas often repeated, and sometimes exe- 
(Uted, announced his firm resolution to support 
the4uu0cent^ arail to chasti^ the guilty of every 

A. wife, (sajrs Procoplui), vi'lio Was seized and.silDaost ravished by 
a blue coat,. threw herself into the' P^horus. The bishops of the . 
.-ecood Syria (Ateman. p. 26) de|dore a similar suicide, the guilt or 
glory of female chastity, and name the heroine. 

\ The doubtful credit of Procopius (Anecdot. cl 17) is supporterf 
less partial Evagrius, who confirms the fact, and specifies the 
nam*^^ The tragic fare of the prefect of Constantinople is relate* 
hy Jtitt^^Wa, (tom. ii, p. 139). 
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denomination, and colour. Yet the^ balance of 
justice was stiH inclined in favour of the blue ^ 
faction, by the secret affection,, the habits, and 
the fears of the emperor ; his equity, after an ap- 
parent strug^Mi submitted, without reluctance, to 
the im^acable passions of Theodora, and the em- 
prei^ never forgot, or forgave, tiie injuria of the 
comedian. At the accession of the youngOpJustjim 
the proclamation of equal and rigorous justice m- 
directly condemned the partiality of the former 
reign. “Ye blues, Justinian is .no niore ! ye 
“ greensi he is stUl alive 


CHAP. 

XL. 


A sedition, which almost laid Constmtinoj^e in 
mentary 

the fifth year of his reign, Justinian celebrated the a d.’ sssj 
festival of the ides of January : the games were 


incessantly disturbed by the clamorous disccmtent 
of the greens; till the tweBty^secoiui race, the, em- 
peror maintained his silent gravity ; at' ^emth, 
yielding to his impatience, he condescended to 
hold, in abrupt sentences; and by the voice of a 
crier, the most singtdar dialogue'^ that ever passed 
between a prince and hissubjects. Theirfirstcom^ 
plaints wme respectful and modest; they accusdl 
the subordinate ministers of Oppression, and pro- 


' See John Mslals, (tom. li, p. 1*7); yrt he own* that Justimart 
was attaehed to the bities. TTie seeming diseord of the emperor aad 
Theodora, is perha^ viewed with too mtibh jeafeoay mad tetueincn* 
by Procopius, (Anecdot. c. 10^ See AUmatu Pnefa& P- 

* This dialogue, which Theophanes has preserved, eahadtt the po- 
pular language, as well as the manhers, of CoiUtantiiiOpte in the vith 
cdntnry. Their Greek is minted with many tarange and barbarous 
words, for which Ducange cannot alwi^ find a meaning or etymdogy. 
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daimed tl*eir wishes for the long life. and victory 
df tlie ’«rq»er®r. “ Be patient and attentive, ye 
“ aisdent railers t” exclaimed Jnstinian ; “ be 
“ nmte, ye Jews, Samaritans, and Manichaeans 
The greens still attempted to awaken his com- 
passion. “ We are pocw, we are innocent, we are 
“ injured, we dare not pass throng the streets : 
“ a general persecatioB is exercised agmnst our 
“ nanm CXeptperor! but 

V iat^ ^ byy<<NiBr ^seilnni^ aer- 

“ vioer* But the repetition -rf partial and pas- 
sionate invectives degraded, in thehr eyes, the ma- 
jesty of the pur[de ; they renounced allegismce to 
the prince who refused justice to his people ; la- 
mented that the father of Justinian had been born ; 
and branded his son With the upprobrious names 
uf; ott di^idde, an ass, and a perjured tyrant. 

you despise your lives?” cried the indignant 
-monarch : the blues rose with fury from their 
seats; their hostile clamours thundered in the hip- 
podrome; and their adversaries, deserting the un- 
equal contest, ^read terror and despair through 
the streets of Conshmtinople. At this dangmmus 
moment, seven notoriuas assas^s of both fac- 
tions, who had been condemned by Ae prefect, 
were carried round the city, and-afterwards trans- 
ported to the place of execution in the suburb 
of Pera. Four were immediately beheaded; a 
fifth w'as hanged: but when the same punishment 
was inflicted on the remaining two, ti»e »ope 
^oke, they fell alive to the ground, the jwpulsme 
sqjpimuied thrir esciqje, and the m^dts of St^ Co- 
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non, iswiiigiV(Sfi the neighbouring convent, con- 
veyed them in a boot to the sanctuary of the 
Church.' one of thei« criminals was of the 
blue, and the other of the green livery, the two 
factions ^ftjn'^ually provoked by the cruelty of 
theif i^^sor, or the in^atitnde of their patron; 
ai|dn'9hort truee was concluded tillihey bad de- 
livered their prisoners, and satisfied tfidwreven^ 
The palace of the prefect, who withstood the 
seditious torrent, was instantly burnt, his ofiicers 
and guards vyere mitssacred» the jwisons were 
forced open, and freedoin was restored to those 
who Qonld only 

tlie aid of the civil magistrate, was fiercely en- 
countered by an armed multitude, whose numbers 
and boldness continually increased ; and the He- 
ruli, the wildest harharians in the service of the 
empire, overturned the priests and their relics, 
which, froin a pious motive, bad been rashly in- 
terposed to separate the bloody conflict. The tu- 
mult was exasperated by this sacrilege, the people 
fought with enthusiasm in the cause of God ; the 
women, from the roofs and windows, showered 
stones on the heads of the soldiers ; who darted 
firebrands against the houses ; and the various 
flames, which had been kindled by the hands of 
citizens and strangers, spread without control 
over the face of the city. The conflagration in- 
volved the cathedral of St. baths of 

2euxippus, a part of"the palace, 'fi'iJiu the first en- 

• See this chmA and to9«a»terr in Sucange, C- P- CfariaO• * ***, 

i- iv, p. 183. 
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trance to the altar of Mars, and the Idng portico 
from the palace to the forum of Constantine ; 
a large hospital, with the sick patients, was con- 
sumed ; many churches and stately edifices were 
destroyed, and an immense treasure -of gold and 
silver was either melted or lost. From such scenes 
of horror and distress, the wise and wealthy ci- 
tizens escaped over the Bosphorus to the Asiatic 
side; and during ^ve ^yS Cciibtfmtinople was 

abandm^ to t}te %cibns, 'whoi^ wittd^word, 
Niea, vanquish 1 has given a n^e to this me- 
morable sedition.^ 

As long as the factions were divided, the tri- 
umphant blues, and desponding greens, appeared 
to behold with the same indifference the disor- 
ders of the state.-’ Tliey agreed to censure the 
coPrupi management of justice and the finance; 
and the two responsible ministers, the artful Tri- 
bonian, and the rapacious John of Cappadocia, 
were loudly arraigned as the authors of the public 
misery. The peaceful murmurs of the people 
would have been disregarded : they were heard 
with respect when the city was in flames ; the 
questor, and the prefect, were instantly remov- 
ed, and their offices were filled by two senators 
of bhuneless integrity. After this popular con- 
cesrion, Jusrinian proceeded to the hippodrome 
to confess bis own errors, and to accept the re- 
pentance of his grateful subjects ; but tbqr di^ 
trusted his assurances, though solemnly "pro- 

^ The bistory of the Nika sedition is extracted front MarcelHnus, (in 
Chron.) ; Pincopias, (Persic. I. i, c. 86) ; John MaJala, (tom. ii, p. 813- 
818) ; (Ann. PmcIhA' fp. 336-340) ; Theoidianes, (Chront^raph. p. 
154-158), and Zonaias, (h Jde, p. 61-63). 
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nouBced in, the presence of the holy gospds ; and 
the emperor, alarmed by their distrust, retreated 
with precipitation to the strong fortress of the 
palace. Hie obstinacy of the tumult was now 
imputed to ^ secret and ambitious consphraiy, and 
a suspiohm was entertained, that the insurgents, 
more especially the green faction, hypid been sup- 
jdied with arms and money by Hypatius a^ 
Pompey, two patricians, who could neither W- 
get with honour, nor remember with safety, that 
they were the nephews of the empermr Anastasius. 
Capriciously trusted, disgraced, and pardoned, by 
the jealous levity of the monarch, ap- 

ed as important hostages ; till at length, the fears 
of Justinian prevailing over his prudence, he view- 
ed the two broth^ in the light of spies, perhaps 
of assassins, and sternly commanded them to de- 
part from the palace. After a fruitless r^fn^esent- 
ation, that obedience might lead to involuntary 
treason, they retired to their bouses, and in the 
morning of the sixth day,Hypatiuswas surround- 
ed and seiz^ by the people, whoj regardless of • 
his virtuous resistance, and the tears of his wife, 
transported their favourite to the forum of Con- 
stantine, and, instead of a diadem, placed a rich 
collar on his head. If the usurper, who after- 
wards pleaded the merit of his delay, had com- 
plied with the advice of his senate, and urg^ the 
fury of the multitude, their first iit^istible effort 
might have oppressed or expelled his trembling 
competitor. The Byzantine palace enjoyed a 

G 3 
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c^KAP. free e^mnnicatlon With the sea; ^Tessels lay 
ready at the garden stairs ; and a secret resolu- 
tion was already formed, to convey the emperor 
with his family and treasures to a safe retreat, 
at some distance from the cental, 
of n""* Justinian waS lost, if the prostitute whom he 
o^ora. raised from the theatre had not Peheuuced the 
timidity, as well as the virtues, of her sex. In the 
midst (k* a emmeih.wheiej^lifEMius was present, 
'n»BOd<B% dobe dt^dayed tiue ; 

ichd^he alcHie, without apprehendh^ future 

hatred, could save the emperor from the immi- 
nent danger, and his unwOrthy fears, “ If flight,” 
said the consortofJustinian,“ were the onlymeans 
“ of safety, yet I should disdain to fly. Death is 
“ the condition of oicr Idrth ; but they who have 
“ reigned should never sttrvive the loss of dignity 
“ and dcHninion. I implore heaven, that I may 
“ never be seen, not a day, without my diadem . 
“ and purple ; that I may no longer behold the 
“ light, when I cease to be saluted with the name 
“ of queen. If you resolve, O Caesar ! .to fly, you 
“ have treasures ; behold the sea, you have ships; 

but tremble lest the desire of life should expose 
“ you to wretched exile and ignominious death. 

" For my own part, I adhere to the maxim of an- 
“ tiquity, that the throne is a glorious sepulchre.” 
The firmness of a woman restored the courage to 
deliberate and act, and courage soon discovers the 
resources of the most desperate situation. It was 
an easy and a decisive measure to revive thd' ani- 
mosity of the factions ; the blue were astonished 
at their own guBt and folly, that a trifling injury 
should provoke them to, conspire with their impb». 
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eapabi e enemies against a gracious and liberal beue- chap. 
factor; they^ again proclaimed the majesty of Justi- 
nian, and the greens, wi^ their upstart emperor, xhesedi- 
were left alone in tlte hippodrome. The fidelity of 
the guards was doubtful ; but the military force of 
J ustinia#Cfl»sisted in three thousand veterans, who 
bad ^en trained to valour and diseipime in the 
Persian and Illyrian wars. Under the 
Belisarius and Mundus, they silently marched 
two divisions from the palace, forced their obscure 
way through narrow passages, expiring flames, and 
falling edifices, and burst open at the same mo- 
ment the two oj[^site gate^f the hippodrome. 

In tbkpj|iTpf 

crowd w'as incapable of reSsniigOT-^WSirfwfra 

firm and regular attack; tlie blues signalized the 
fury of their repentance; and it is computed, that 
above thirty thousand persons were slain in the 
merciless and promiscuous carnage of the day. 
Hypatius was dragged frmn bis throne, and con- 
ducted with his brother Pompey to the feet of 
the emperor ; they implmed bis clenrency ; but 
their crime was manifest, their innocence uncer- 
tain, and Justinian had been too much terrified to 
forgive. The next morning the two nephews of 
Anastaslus, with eighteen illustrious accomplices, 
of patrician or consular p.ank, were privately exe- 
cuted fay the soldiers ; their bodies were thrown 
into theseaj-their palaces razed, and their fortunes 
confiscated. The hippodrome itself was con- 
demned during severaly«»rs to a mourofidsilence ; . 

^yith the restoration ^ the games, the same dis- 
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CHAP* orders revived : and the blue and gr^n factkms 
, , ■ continued to afflict the reign of Justinian, and to 

disturb the tranquillity of the eastern empire." 

That empire, after Home was barbarous, 
manufac- still embraccdthenationswhomshehadconquered 
the eastern beyond the Hadrbtic, and as far as the frontiers 
empire. ^tjjjopia and Persia. Justinimi reigned over 
sixty-four provinces, and nine hundred and thirty- 
five cities;** his dominions were ide^ed by nature 
with tteadvtEmt^espf soil, situation, and climate : 
mkdihe improvements of human art had been per- 
petually diffused along the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean and the banks of the Nile, from ancient Troy 
to the JiLgyptian Thebes. Abraham ‘ had been 
relieved by the well-known plenty of Egypt ; the 
same country, a small and popuhsis .tract, was 
still capable of exporting, each year, -two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand quarters of wheat for 
the use of Constantinople;'* and the capital of 
Justinian was supplied with the manufactures of 


s Marcellinus says in general terms, innumeris populis in circo 
truddaUs. Procopius numbers 30,000 victims : and the 33,000 of 
Theqphsnes are swelled to 40,000 by the more recent Zoaaw. ISndl 
is the usual progress of exaggeration* 

^ Hierocles, a contemporary of Justinian, composed his 
(Itineraria, p. 631), or review of the eastern provinces and cities, be- 
fore the year 3^, (Wcmtmg in Prsefat. and Not. ad. p. 633, &c.}> 

* See the Imolc of Geneses, (xii, 10), and the administration of Jo- 
se!^. The annals of the Greeks and Hebrews agree in the early arts 
and plenty of .£g^ypt ; but this antiquity supposes a long series of im- 
provements : and Warburton, who is almost stifled by the Hebrew, calls 
aloud for the Samaritan chronology, (Divine Legation, yol. ih, p. 29, 
&£.). ^ 

^ E^ht minions of Roman modii, besides a contribation of 80,000 
aurei fox the expences of water-carriage, from whidi the subject was 
gradoasJy excused. See the xiiith Edict of Justinian : the numbers 
are checked and verified by the agreement ofthe Greek and Latin texts. 
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Sidon, fifteqp centuries after they had been cde- chap. 
brated in the poems of Homer.* The annuel 
powers of vegetation, instead of being extoust- ^ 
ed by two thousand harvests, were renewed and 
Invigorated ijr skilful husbandry, rich manure, 
and seasotaable repose. The breed rf doiBestio 
aninMdswas infinitely multipUedJ^ Plantations, 
buildings, and the instruments of labour ‘mid 
luxury, which are more durable than the term 
of human life, were accumulated by the care of 
successive generations. Tradition preserved, and 
experience simplified, thehumUe practke of the 
arts ; society was enriched by the divi^n of la- 

man was 

industry of a thousand hands. The invention of • 
the loom and distaff has been piously ascribed to 
the gods. In every age, a .variety of animal and 
vegetable productions, hair, skins, wool, flax, cot- 
ton, and at length silk, have been skilfully manu- 
factured to hide or adorn the human body; they 
were stained with an infusion of permanent co- 
lours ; and the pencil wa.s successfully employed 
to improve the labours of the loom. In the 
choice of those colours °° which imitate the bemi- 
ties of nature, the freedom of taste and fashion 


' Homer’s lUad, vi, 389. These veils, mrXu n/trmiXu, verc the 
work of the Sidooian women. But this passage is more honourable 
to the manufactures thau to the navigation of rb(eiiicia,fromwha>ce 
they had been imported to Troy in Phrygian hottonu. 

“ See in Qvid (do Arte Amandi. lii. 369, &e.) a poeti^ list of 
twelve colours borrowed from flowers, the elements, Ac. But it is 
almoet impossible to discriminate by words all the nice and various 
shades both of art and nature. 
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CHAP, was induced; but tbe deep purpl^“ wbicb tine 
— PhcBHicians extracted from a sbelWish, was re- 
stmioed to the sacred person and palace of the 
emperor ; and the penalties of treason were de- 
nounced against the ambitious subjects, who 
dared to usurp the prerogative of the throne. * 
TTie use of J need not explain that silk^ is tHriginally spun 
Romis. from the bowels of a caterpillar, and that it com- 
poses the golden .t 4 ^b .fP9int whence a worm e- 
merges t» the form of a butWdy, 3!jlfl the reigu 
Of Juotinian.the silk-wormswbo feed'ontbeleaves 
of the white mwlberry-tree, were confined to 
China ; those of the pine, the oak, and the, ash, 
were common in the forests both of Asia and 
Europe ; but as their education is more difficult, 
• and their prockKe were ge- 

nerahy ne^eeted, except in the little island of 

■ By the discovery of cochineal, Ac. we far surpass the colours of 
antiquity. Their royal purple had a strong smell, and a dark cast as 
deep as bull's blood.*^bscuritas rubens, Isays Cassiodorius, Var. 1, 
2), nigredo sanguinea. The president Goguet (Origine des Loix et 
des Arts, part ii, I. ii, c. 2, p. 181-215) will amuse and satisfy the 
reader. 1 donbt whether his book, especially in Eagtasd, is as well 
known as it deserves to be. 

" Historical proofs of this jealousy have been occasionally introdu- 
ced, and many more might have been added j but the arbitrary acts 
of despotism were justified by the sober and general declarations of law, 
(Codex Theedodan. 1. x, tit. 21, leg. 3. Codex. Justinian. 1. xi, tit. 8, 
leg. S). An injdorious permission, and necessary restriction, was ap- 
plied to the ntwie, the female-dancers, (Cod. Theodos. I. xv, tit. 7, leg. 
II). 

r In the history of insects (far more wonderful than Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses) the silk-worm holds a crnisplcuous place. TTie bombyx 
of the isle of Ceos, as described by Pliny, (Hist. Nator. 26, 27, 
with the notes of the two learned Jesuits, Hatdouia olut Gutter), may 
he Bhistrated by a similar species in China, (Memoires sur Ics Chi- 
nois, tom. ii, p. 575— $98) ; hut our silk-worm, as well as the whitq 
mulberty-tree, were unknown to Theophrastus and Pliny. 
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Ceos, aear coflii of Attica. A thin gauze chap. 
was procured #wn thehr wefae; and this Ceaa 
manufacturen Uie invention of a Woman, for fe- 
male use, wea h?»g admired bof*i la the Ea$t and 
at Rome. :./j]^b#tever suspicions may be raised • 
by tito of the ifed<^ ami As&yrians^ 

Vii^fe the most micient'wticeh^^lbft>)^t{Wess<^ 

Jy mentions the soft wool which was cmnbed 
from the trees of the Seres or Chinese and this 
natural error, less marvellous than the truth, was 
slowly corrected by the knowledge of a valuable 
insect, the first artificer of the luxury of nations. 

That r^ and elegant lu^iiay was censured' » 

mans; and Pliny, in affected thougii forcible lan- 
guage, has condemned the thirst of gain, which 
explored the last confines of the emth, for the 
pernicious purpose of exposing to the public eye 
naked draperfes and transparent matrons.' A 
dress wh^ shewed the tiim of the limbs, and 
cdlour of the skin, might gratify vanity, or jm-o- 
voke desire ; the silks whidj had been closely 
woven in China, were sometimes unravelled by 
the Phoenician women, and the jweeious materi- 
als were multiplied by a looser texture, and the 


« Georgic. ii, 12X. Serica quando veiierijit in u»uni planissime non 
scio: sus]Acor in Julii Cooris «to, nam ante non invetrio, 

says Justus Lipwia, (Cxcursit i, qd TaOt. AnusL ii, 32). Soa Dioa 
Cassius, (1. sliii, p. 3$8, edtc Reimat), and fausonias, 0. p. A19), 
tike first who desetifaa, howeser atrangeir, the Seric inacet. 

' Tam ioc^nquo orhe peti(iir, at in p a WiB O smteona ty^alucett 
. . . . ut denudet fisminos vestia, (Plis. si, S<^ *1, Sth Varto and 
Pnb&ua 9yn» had abtaaiy fdaped oi *a Toga seoOtaa, ventus texi- 
Ks, and nelmla lines, (Horst, Sennsn. t, 2, 101, with the notes of 
TocrenUns and Daciet). 
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CHAP, intermixture of linen threads.* TWo hundred 

•y 9 

years after the age of Pliny, the use of pure or 
even of mixed silks was confined to the iemale 
sex, till the opulent citizens of Rome and the 
• provinces were insensibly familiarized with the 
example of Elagabalus, the first who, by this ef- 
feminate habit, had sullied the dignity of an em- 
peror and a man. Aurelian complained, that a 
pound of silk was sold at Rtnim ibr twelve ounces 
of gold r blit the supply increa^ wtei the de- 
mand, and the price diminished with^he supply. 
If accident or monopoly sometimes raised the 
value even above the standard of Aurelian, the 
manufacturers of Tyre and Berytus were some- 
times compelled, by the operation of the same 
causes, td content ^emselves with a ninth part 
of that extravagant rate.* A law was thought ne- 
cessary to discriminate the dress of comedians 
from that of senators; and of the silk exported firom 
its native country, the far greater part was con- 
sumed by the subjects of .Tustinian. They were 
still more intimately acquainted with a sheil-fish of 
the Mediterranean, surnamed the silk- worm of the 
sea ; the fine wool or hair by which the mother- 
of-pearl affixes itself to the rock, is now manu- 
factured for curiosity rather than use; and a robe 
obtained from the same singular materials, wasthe 

• On the texture, coloum, names, and use of the silk, half silk, and 

Jmen garments of antiquity, see the profound, diffuse, and obscure re- 
searches of the great Saimasius, (in Hist. August, p. 187, 309, 310, 
339, 341. 342, 344, 388^91, 395, 513), who pf the 

taost common trades of Dijon or Leyden. 

* Phmus Vt^scus in Aurelian. c. 45, in Hist. August, p. 824. Sec 
Saimasius ad Hist. Aug. p. 392, and Flinian. Eiercitat. in Solinum, 
p. 694, 695, The Anecdotes of Procopius (c- 25) state a partial and 
imperfect rate of the price of silk in the time of Justinian, ^ 
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gift o4' 
Armenia 
A values 



emperor fo the satraps of chap. 


XL. 


iandi^ ,of small bulk is ca- impona- 


pable of the expettt^ irfvland-csHTiage , ctanaby 

mid the csarmweR traversed the whole latitude of land and 


Asia in two hundred and £(Hrtj»three days from 
tbeCttmese ocean to the sea-eoststaf S^rria^ SUk 
immediately delivered to the Romans by the 
Persian mo'chants,* who frequented the fairs, of 
Armenia and Nisibis : but this trade, which in the 
intervals of truce was oppressed by avarice and 
jealousy, was totally interrupted by the long wars 
of the rival monarchies. The great king might 


among the provinces of his empird ; mit & 


sea. 


dominion was bounded by the Oxus, and his use- 
ful intercourse with the Sogdoites, beyond the 
river, depended on the pleasure of their con- 
querors, the white Huns, and the Tuiks, who 
successively reigned over that industrious people. 
Yet the most savage dominion has not extirpated 
the seeds of agriculture and commerce, in a re- 
gion which is celebrated as one of the four gardens 
of Asia ; the cities of Samarcand and Bochara 
are advantageously seated for the exchange of its 
various productions; and their merchants pur- 


“ Procc^iw de Edif. c. 1. *These piitnef de mer arefbund n^r 
Smyrna, Sicily, Corsica, and Minorca; and a pair of gloves of their 
silk was presented to Pope Benedict XIV. 

“ Procopius Persic. 1. i, c. 20 ; !. li, c. 25. Gothic. 1. iv, c. 17. Me- 
nander in Ex^rpt Legat. p, 107. Of the Partiuaa or Po^anMipire, 
lado^ of Charax (in Paftbieis, 7, 0, in Hudatm* G«>graph. 

Minor, tom. ii), has marked the ro^s, and Ammianos Marcellinii^ 
(!• xxui, c* 6, p. 400) has enumerated the provinces. 
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c s A P. chased from the Chinese * the raw o» manufectup* 
ed silk which they transported into Persia for the 
wse of the Roman empire. In tte vain capital of 
China, the Sogdian caravans were entertained as 
the suppliant embassies of tribntaiy kingdoms, and 
if they returned in safety, the bold adventure was 
rewarded with exorbitant gain. But the difficult 
and perilous march Samarcand to the first 
town of net be ji^ormed in less 

Ihanskty, eigl#» or eim t m socai 

lis bad passed the Jazartes, they entered tha 
desert ; and the wandering herds, unless they are 
restrained by armies and garrisons, have always 
considered tiie citizen and tlie traveller as the 
objects of lawful rapine. To escape the Tart^ 
robbers, and tbe-^rsante oC ^ cara- 
vans explored a more southern r<Mid ; they tra- 
versed the mountains of Thibet, descended the 
streams of the Ganges or the Indus, and pa- 
tiently expected, in the ports of Guzerat mad 
Malabar, the annual fleets of the West.* But the 

> The blind admiration of the Jesuits confounds the diffumiit ^psdS 
of the Chinese history. THey are more critically distingtti^ed fy' Wi. da 
Guignes. (Hist, des Huns, tom. i, part i, in the TabCes, part u, in the 
Geography; Memoires de I’Academie dea Insciiptions, tom. xxzii, 
xxxvi, xlii, iliii), who discovers the gradual progress of the truth of 
tha annals, and tba extent of the monarchy, tiU the Christian era. He 
hue searched, with a curious eye, the connections of the Chinese with 
the nations ef the West : but these cobnectiosis are sljg^ casua), and 
obscure ; nor did the Romans entertain a suspicion tb^ the S«es er 
Sinse possessed an empire not inferior to their own. - - 

‘ The roads from China to Persia and Hindostaiim^hatavestigated 
In the relations of Hackiuyt and Thevenot, (the a*rtWlKNh>W of Shn- 
Anthony Jenhinson, the Pete Grsuber, Aie. . SeeJiita'Vise H«ar 
tngr’s Travels, vol. i. p. 945-SS7). A eoBmi^cation through Thi^ 
has been lately explored by Uie En^ish of Bengal- 
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cers, of China ; the island of Sum^ra and the 
opposite peninsula, are faintly delinrated*“ as the 
r^ons of gold and silver ; and the trading cities 
named in ^le geography of Ptolemy, may indi- 
cate, that this wealth was not solely derived from 
the mines. The direct interval between Sumatra 
and Ceylon is about three hundred leagues ; the 
Chinese and Indian navigators were conducted by 
the flight of birds aod* periodicdl winds, and the 
ocean might be securely traversed in square-built 
sUpvn^blch, instead of iron, were sewed together 
with the strong thread of the cocoa-nut. Ceylon, 
Serendib, or Taprobana,was divided between two 
hostile princes ; one of whom possessed the moun- 
tains, the elephants, and the luminous carbuncle,- 

mesUc tsada, and the capacious 

harbour of Trinquemale, which received and dis< 
missed the fleets of the East and West. In thhi 
hospitable isle, at an equal distance (as it was 
computed) from their respective countries^ the 
silk merchants of China, who had colkc^ted in 
their voyages aloes, cloves, nutmeg, .and sahtal 
wood, maintained a free and beneficial commerce 
with the inhabitants of the Persian gulf. The 
subjects of the great king exalted, without a rival, 
his power and magnificence ; and the Roman, 


^ The knowledge, or ratter ignorance, of Strabo, Ptolemy 

Arrian, Marciati, &c. of the countries ea^wanl of Cape Ccnnorin, ik 
finely illustrated by d’AnviUe, (Antiquity Gec^aphique de I’lnde* e^pe- 
^ dially p. 161—198), Our geograjAy of India is inETproved by ccanm^e 
sod conquest ; and has been illustrated by the excdiad^niapaand me* 
m<^of BenneL If he extends the spliercc^ bis inquiries with 

the same critical knoirledge and sagad^, be succeed, and may 
surpass, the first ef modem geographers. 
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who O'* tiieir vanity by comparing his chap. 

paltiy ^ ‘ ..'ith a gold medal of 4he emperor 
Anastasibs), had sailed to Ceylon in an iBthio- 
pian ship, as a simple passenga*/ 

As silk became of indispensable use, the em- introaue- 
peror Justiman saw, with concern, that the Per- wom» tato 
sians had occupied by land and see the monopoly 
of this important supply, and that the wealth,pf 
his subjects was continually drained by a nation of 
enemies and idolaters. An active government 
would have restored the trade of Egypt and the 
navigation of the Red Sea, which had decayed 
with the prosperity pf the empire ; and the Ro-* 

silk, to the ports" ot C^fidS, of Mald^t^' or even 
of China. Justinian embraced a more humble ex- 
pedient, and solicited the aid of his Christian allies, 
the .Ethiopians of Abysrinia,' who had recently 
acquired the art s of navigation, the spirit of trade, 
and the sea-port of Adulis,^ still decorated with 
the trofdiies of a Grecian conqueror. Along the 
African coast, they penetrated to the equator in 
search of gold, emeralds, and aromatics; but they 
wisely declined an unequal competition, in which 


' The Taprobane of Pliny, (vi, 24), SoUnus, (c. S3), and Salmas. PH- 
nianse Exereitat. (p. 781, 782), and most of the ancients, who often 
confound the islands of Ceylon and Sumatra, is more clearly describ- 
ed by Cosmas Indicopleustes ; yet even the Christian topographer has 
exaggerated its dimensions. His information on the Indian and ChiB^ 
trade is rare and curious, (1. it, p. 138 ; 1. xi, |x 337, 338, edit. Mont- 
faucon). - 

* See Procopius, Persic. (L ii, c. SO). Coswas affords some inte- 
resUng knovrledge of the port ntd inseriptloaof Adulis, (Topograph. 
Christ. L ii, p. 138, 140-143), and of the trade of the Axumites along 
the African coast of Barharia or Zin^, (p. 138, 139), and as far as 
Taprobane, (1. xi, p. 339). 

'*V0L. VII. 
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they must be always presented by the vicinity of 
the Persians to the markets of India ; and the 
emperor submitted to the disappointment, till his 
wishes were gratified by an unexpected event. 
The gospel had been preached to the Indians: a 
bishop already governed the Christians of St. 
Thomas on the pepper-coast ef Malabar ; a 
church was plantedin Ceylon, and the missionaries 
pursued the footsteps of commerce to the extre- 
mities of Asia.* Two Persian monks had long 
resided in China, perhaps in the royal city of 
Nankin, the seat of a monarch addicted to foreign 
superstitions, and who actually received an em- 
bassy from the isle of Ceylon. Amidst their 
pious occupations, they viewed with a curious 
eye the common drsMs of the Chinese, the manu- 
factures' of silk, and the myriads of silk- worms, 
whose education (either on trees or in houses) 
had once been considered as the labour of queens.* 
They soon discovered that it was impracticable to 
transport the short-lived insect, but that in the 
eggs a numerous progeny might be preserved and 
multiplied in a distant climate. Religioir or in- 
terest had more power over the Persian monks 
than the love of their country : after a long jour- 
ney, they arrived at Constantinople, imparted 
their project to the emperor, and were liberally 


* See the Christlaii missions in India, in Cosmos, (i. iii, p. IIS', 
179 ; 1. xi, p. 337), and consult Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, (tom. i», 
p. 413-54S). 

f The invention, manufacture, and general nse of silk in China, 
taay be seen in Duhalde, (Description Generale de la Chine, tom. ii, 
p. 165, iOS-SiS). THie province of Chekian is the most, renowned- 
both for guanti^ ani'^ndity. 
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ctic()iiniM||n^ thfe gifts and promises of Justini- 
an. To M^istorians of that prince, a campaign 
at the foot of tnount Caucasus has seemed more 
deserving 6t& minute relationj than the labours 
of thesO retissionaries of commerce, who again en- 
tered €>hina, deceived a jealous people by con- 
cealing the eggs of the silk-worm in a hollow 
Cane, and returned in triumph with the spoils of 
the East. Under their direction, the eggs were 
hatched at the proper season by the artificial heat 
of dung ; the worms were fed with mulberry 
leaved ; they lived and laboured In a forei^ cli- 
mate: a sufficient number of butterflies Was stfved 


supply the nourishment of the rising generations. 
Experience and reflection corrected the errors of 
a new attempt, and the Sogdoite ambassadors ac- 
knowledged, in the succeeding reign, that the 
Romans were not inferior tO the natives of China 
in the education of the insects, and the manu- 
factures of silk,* in which both China and Con- 
stantinople have been surpassed by the industry of 
modern Europe. I am not insensible of the be- 
nefits of elegant luxury ; yet I reflect With some 
pain, that if the importers of silk had introduced 
the art of printing, already practised by the Chi- 
nese, the comedies of Menander, and the entire 
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< ProcojMus, 1. viiL Gothic, iv, c. It. ilieophaiicc, Ryzant. apud 
Phot, Cod. IxXxiv, p. 38. Zonataa, todh U, I. Xiv, p. 69. F:^ (tont. 
ii, p. 602) assigns to the year 5Si this memorable tmponstfon. Me- 
nander Excerpt. Legat. p. 107) mentions tli4 admiration of the 
Sogdoites ; and Theophylaet Simocatta (h eii, c. 9) darhly r^re- 
sents the two riral kingdoms in { China J tha conntry cf silk. 
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CHAP, decads of Livy, would have heen perpAuated in 
editions of the sixth century. A larger view 
of the globe might at least have promoted the 
improvement of speculative science, but the Christ- 
ian geography was forcibly extracted from texts 
of scripture, and the study of nature was the 
surest symptom of an unbelieving mind. The 
orthodox faith confined the habitable world to 
one temperate zam, and replresaated the earth 
as an oblcHig surface, four hundred days jcMirney 
- in length, two hundred in breadth, encompassed 
by the ocean, and covered by the solid chrystal 
of the firmament. 

of IV. The subjects of Justinian were dissatisfied 
nul"'* the times, and with the government. Eu- 

rope was Qver-run by the bsadMurians^ and Asia 
by the monks : the poverty of the West discou- 
raged the trade and manufactures of the East ; 
the produce of labour was consumed by the un- 
profitable servants of the church, the state, and 
the army, and a rapid decrease was felt in the 
fixed and circulating capitals which constitute the 
national wealth. The public distress had been al- 

^ Cosmas, surnamed Indicopleustcs, or the Indian navigator, per- 
formed his voyage about the year 52?, and composed at Alexandria, 
between and 647, Christian Topography, (Montfaucon, Praefat. 

i), in which he refutes the impious opinion, that the earth is a 
globe ; and Photius bad read this work, (Cod. xzxvi, p. d, 10), which 
displays the prejudices of a monk, with the knowledge of a merchant : 
the most valuable part has been given in French, and in Greek by 
Melchisedec Thevenot, (Relations Curieuses, part i), and the whole 
is since published in a splendid edition by the Pere Montfaucon, (Nova 
Collcctio Patrum, Paris, 1707, 2 vols. in fol. tom. u» p. 113-346). 
But the editor, a theologian, might blush at not .discovering the Nes- 
turian heresy of Cosmas, which has been detected by la Croze, 
CChristianisme des Indcs, tom. i, p. 40*>56). 
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lev^mipl^ne economy of Anastasius, and that 
pru^lRemperor accumulated an immense trea- 
sure, while he delivered his people from the most 
odious or oppressive taxes. Tlieir gratitude uni- 
versally appiadded the abolition of the gold of 
affUcdm, a personal tribute on the mdu^ry of the 
poor;' but' more tollable, as itr'^idttld seem^ 
in the form than in the substanee, Since the flou- 
rishing city of Edessa paid only one hundred and 
forty pounds of gold, which was collected in four 
years from ten thousand artificers.*' Yet such 
was the parsimony which supported this liberal dk- 
positiott, that, in a reign of twenty-^ven years. 
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enormous sum of thirteen millions stetling, or 
three hundred and twenty thousand pounds of 
gold.* His example was neglected, and his 
treasure was abused, by the nephew of Justin. 
The riches of Justinian were spee^lyexhaustedby 
alms and buildings, by ambitious wars, and ig- 
nominious treaties. His revenues were found in- 


* Evagrius (1. c. 39» 40) is minute and grateful, but angry with 
Zosimus for calumniating the great Constantine. In collecting all the 
bonds and records of the tax, the humanity of Anastasius was diligent 
and artful; fathers were sometimes compelled to prostitute their 
daughters, (Zosim. Hist. 1. ii, c. 39, p. 165, 166; Lipsia;, 1784), 
Timotheus of Gaza chose such an event for the subject of a tragedy, 
(Suidas, tom. iii, p- 475), which contributed to the abolition of the 
tax, (Cedrenus, p. 35),.*an happy instance (if it be true) of the 
use of the theatre. 

^ See Josua Stylites, in the Bll^iotheca Orientalis of Asseman, 
(tom. i, p. 368). This capitation-tsix is slightly mentioned in the 
Chronicle of Edessa. 

* Procopius (Anccdot. c. 19) fixes this sum from I'eport of the 
treasurers themselves. Tiberius had wetes ter miilies ; but far differ- 

was hi* empire from that of Anastasius. 

. II 
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Avarice 
and pro- 
fusion of 
Justinian. 


TRE AKB FALL V 

adequate to his expences. Every art was tried 1» 
extort from the people the gold and silver which 
he scattered with a lavish hand from Persia to 
France his reign was marked by the vicissi- 
tudes, or rather by the combat, of rapaciousness 
and avarice, of splendour and poverty ; he lived 
with the reputation of hidden treasures,® and be- 
queathed to his raccei^Qc; the payment of his 
debts.’ Such a: btMf-dfeen justly ac- 

cused l^lAie"^^^ce of tbeipeopte andoipeetmiy: 
butpuHSc discontent is credulous; private malice 
is bold ; and a lover of truth will peruse with a 
suspicious eye the instructive anecdotes of Pro- 
copius. The secret historian represents only the 
vices of Justinian, and those vices are darkened 
by his malev^eid^ are 

imputed to the worst motives: error is confounded 
wkh gnat, accident with design, and laws with 
abuses : the partial injustice of a moment is dex- 
terously applied as the general maxim of a reign of 
thirty-two years : the emperor alone is made re- 
sponsible forthe faults of his officers, the disorders 
of the times, and the corruption of his subjects ; 


“ Evflgrius, (1. iv, c. SO), in the next generation, was moderate 
and well-inforine^ ; and Zouaras, (J. 14, c. 61), in the xiith century, 
bad read with care, and tliought without prejudice : yet their colourt 
are almost as idach as those of the Anecdotes. 

" Procopius (Anecdot. c. 30) relates the idle conjectures of the times. 
The death of Justinian, says the secret historian, will expose hia wealth 
or poverty. 

“ See Corippus de Laudibus JusUni Ang, 1. ii, 260, fte. 384, &c. 
“ Plurima sunt vivo nimium neglecta parent!, 

“ Unde tot exhaustus contraxit debita fiscus.” 
Centraaries of gold were hrou^t by strong vms into the hippo* 
drome.— 


“ Dehitd ^(mitacis persolvit, cauta reccpit.’' 
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and eveH^calaaiities of nature, plagues, earth- chap. 
■quakes, 10IP inunda^tMOts, are imputed to the , 
prince of the demons; tpjho had mischievously as- 
sumed the ftam.of Justinian.’^ 

After tibia precautioq, I shall briefly relate the 
aneedMiE^''of avarice ;md capine, unde^ the fol- 
Imting heads.* — I. JuSthaian tvasvsa^^ofuse that 
he could not be liberal. The civil and miUt^y Pernicious 
oflBcers, when they were admitted into the serv- 
ice of the palace, obtained an humble rank and 
a moderate stipend ; they ascended by seniority 
to a station of affluence and repose ; the annual 
pensions, of which the most bonpuTable class 

i f<iu fti i ir 

hundred thousand pounds ; and this domestic eco- 
nomy was deplored by the venal or indigent 
courtiers as the last outrage on the majesty of 
the empire. The ’posts, the salaries of physi- 
cians, and the nocturnal ifluminations, were ob- 
jects of more general concern; and the cities 
might justly complain, that he usurped the mu- 
nicipal revenues which had been appropriated 
to these useful institutions. Even the soldiers 
were injured ; and such was the decay of mili- 
tary spirit, that they were injured with impuni- 
ty. The emperor refused, at the return of each 
fifth year, the customary donative of five pieces 
of gold, reduced his veterans to beg their bread, 
and suffered unpaid armies to melt away in the 
wars of Italy and Persia. IL The humanity of 
his predecessors had always remitted, in some 

f The Anecdotes (c. ll-l*, 18, *0-30) supply manj fieu and aiBin 
complaints. * 
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CHAP, auspicious circumstance of their reigli, the ar? 

XL. rears of the public tribute ; and they' dexterous- 
ly assumed the merit of resigning those claims 
which it was impracticable to enforce. “ Jus- 
“ tinian, in the space of thirty-two years, has 
“ never granted a similar indulgence ; and many 
“ of his subjects have renounced the possession of 
“ those lands whose value is insufficient to sa^ 
“ tisfy the demands of the treasury. To the 
“ cities which had suffered by hostile inroads, 
“ Anastasius promised a general exemption of 
“ seven years : the provinces of Justinian have 
“ been ravaged by the Persians and Arabs, the 
“ Huns and Sclavonians ; but his vain and ri- 
“ diculous dispensation of a single year has been 

confined to those places which w^e actually 
“ taken by the enemy.” Such is the language 
of the secret historian, who expressly denies 
that any indulgence was granted to Palestine 
after the revolt of the Samaritans ; a false and 
odious charge, confuted by the authentic record, 
which attests a relief of thirteen centenaries of 
gold, (fifty-two thousand pounds), obtained for 
that desolate province by the intercession of St. 
Sabas.** III. Procopius has not condescended 
to explmn the system of taxation, which fell 
like a hail-storm upon the land, like a devour- 
ing pestilence on its inhabitants ; but we should 
become the accomplices of his malignity, if we 
imputed to Justinian alone the ancient though 

^ Om to Scythopolis, capital of the second Palestine, and twelve 
for the of the province. Aleman, (p. 59) honestly produces this 
^ct from a MSL life of St. Sabas, his disciple Cynl> in the Vatican 
library, and since published by C^elerhis. ^ 
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rigoroul^^Hble, that a whole district should chap. 
be contMHjpjlo ^staiii the-' partial loss of the , 
persons IS" property of individuals. The Anona, Taxes, 
or supply of corn for the use of the army and 
capitali was a''grievous and arbitrary exaction, 
which ^seceeded, perhaps in a tenfold proportion, 
the ability of the farmer ; and hb '^distress was 
aggravated by the partial injustice of weights 
and measures, and the expence and labour of 
distant carriage. In a time of scarcity, an ex- 
traordinary requisition was made to the adjacent 
provinces of Thrace,' Bith3mia, and Phrygia; 
but the proprietors, after a wearisome journey 
and a>periteMO 

a compensation, that they would have chosen 
the alternative of delivering both the corn and 
price at the doors of their granaries. These 
precautions might indicate a tender solicitude 
for the welfare of the capital; yet Constantin- 
ople did not escape the rapacious despotism of 
Justinian. Till his reign, the straits of the Bos- 
phorus and Hellespont were open to the freedom 
of trade, and nothing was prohibited except the 
exportation of arms for the service of the barba- 
rians. At each of these gates of the city, a pre- 
tor was stationed, the minister of imperial ava- 
rice ; heavy customs were imposed on the vessels 
and their merchandise; the oppression was re- 
taliated on the helpless consumer : the poor were 
afflicted by the artificial scarcity, and exorbitant 
price of the market ; and a people, acc^istomed 
to depend on the liberality of their prince, might 
sometimes complain of the deficiency of water 
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CHAP, and bread/ The aerial tribute, with 

a law, or a definite object, was an annual gift 
of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds, 
which the emperor accept^ from his pretorian 
prefect ; and the means of payment were aban- 
doned to the discretion of that powerful magis- 
Monojjo- trate. IV. Even such a tax was less intolerable 

lies. 

than the privilege of monopolies, which checked 
the fair competHi^>tf mda^ry, and, for the 
salm of « small emd dishonest gaai, -}mpo^ an 
€ud>itfary burden on the wants and luxury of 
the subject. “ As soon (I transcribe the anec- 
“ dotes) as the exclusive sale of silk was usurp- 
“ ed by the imperial treasuser, a whole people, 
“ the manufacturers of Tyre and Berytus, was 
“ reduced to extreme eithCT perish- 

“ ed with hunger, or fled * to the hostile do- 
" minions of Persia.” A province m^ht sufier 
by the decay of its manufactures ; but in this 
example of silk, Procopius has partially over- 
looked the inestimable and lasting benefit which 
the empire received from the curiosity of Jus- 
tinian. His addition of one-seventh to the or- 
dinary price of copper-money may be interpret- 
ed with the same candour ; and the alteration, 
which might be wise, appears to have been in- 
nocent ; since he neither allayed the purity, nor 
enhanced the value, of the gold coin,' the legal 

' John Molala (tom. ii, p. 232) mentions the want of bread, and 
Zonaras (I. xiv, p. 63) the leaden pipes, which Justinian, or his serv- 
ants, stole from the aqueducts. 

• For an aureus, one-sixth of an ounce of gold, instead of 210 , he 
gave no more than 180 folies, or ounces of copper. A disproportion 
of the mint, below the market price, must have soon producrf a 

scarcity 
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measurd^H^VC and private payments. V. The chap. 
ample juIPPHKn required by the farmers of the ^ 

revenue to accomplish their engagements, might veniUty. 
be placed infan odious light, as if they had pur- 
chased from. Ab emperor the lives and fortunes 
of their J^ow-citizens. And a more direct sale 
of imoours and offices was traBsmd;ed.ini' the pa- 
lace, with the permission, or at least with the 
connivance, of Justinian and Theodora. The 
claims of merit, even those of favour, were dis- 
regarded, and it was almost reasonable to expect, 
that the bold adventurer, who had undertai^n 
the trade of a magistrate, should find a rich ctnn- 


which he had contracted, and the heavy in- 
terest vt’hich he paid. A sense of the dis- 
grace and mischief of this venal practice, at 
length awakened the slumbering virtue of Jus- 
tinian; and he attempted, by the saoctiim of 
oaths* and penalties, to guard the integrity irtf 
his government : but at the end of a year of |«r- 
jury, his rigorous edict was suspended, and cor- 
ruption licentiously abused her triumph over tlm 
impotence of the laws. VI. The testameut of Testa. 
Eulalius, count of the domestics, declared the “*”**■ 
emperor his sole heir, on condition, however. 


scarcity of small money. In England, tmdve pence in copper wotHd 
sell for no more than seve% pence, (Smith’s Inquiry into UfeeJi VcalUi 
of Nations, voL i, p. 49). For JiuMinian's gold coin, 

(U iv, c. 30)- 

*■ The oath is conceived in the most formidable wwdSt (Kovel!, viii, 
tit. 3). The defaulters imprecate on themsdves, quicquid habent 
telonuD annaTnentaria cceli ; the part oi Judas, the leprosy of Oleadu 
the tremor of Cain, 6:c* besides all temporal pains. 
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CHAP, that he should discharge his debts and legacies, 
allow to his three daughters a decent maintenance, 
and bestow each of them in marriage, with a 
portion of ten pounds of gold. But the splendid 
fortune of Eulalius had been consumed by fire ; 
, and the inventory" of his goods did not exceed the 
trifling sum of five hundred and sixty-four pieces 
of gold. A similar mstance, in Grecian history, 
admonished the emperor of the honourable part 
ppsmbedftv'hiaimitation. He diec^edtiie self- 
ish murmurs 6 ( the treasury, applauded the con- 
fidence of his friend, discharged the legacies and 
debts, educated the three virgins under the eye 
of the empress Theodora, and doubled the mar- 
riage-portion which had satisfied the tenderness 
of their father,'^ (for 
prinees’^cannot be- generbus) is entitled to some 
praise; yet even in this act of virtue we may dis- 
cover the inveterate custom of supplanting the 
legal or natural heirs, which Procopius imputes 
to the reign of Justinian. His charge is supported 
by eminent names and scandalous examples; nei- 
ther widows nor orphans were spared ; and the 
art of soliciting, or extorting, or supposing testa- 
ments, was beneficially practised by the agents of 
the palace. This base and mischievous tyranny 
invades the security of private life; and the mo- 
narch who has indulged an appetite for gain will 
soon tempted to anticipate the moment of suc- 

• A similar or more generoos act of friendship is related by Lucian 
of Eudamidas of Corinth, (in Toxare, c. 22, 28, torn, ii, p. 530), and 
the sto^hax pToduced.8il ingenious, thongh SkUv, comedy of Fon* 
^cnelJe. 
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cession, ^m^pret wealth as an evidenceof guilt, chap, 
and to from the claim of inheritance, to ^ 

the powe V^nfiscation. VII. Among the forms 
of rapine, a philosopher maybe permitted to name 
the conversion of pagan or heretical riches to the 
use of the faithful ; but in the time of Justinian 
this holy plunder was condenmed by tlm sectaries 
alone, who became the victims of his orthodox 
avarice.* 

Dishonour might be ultimately reflected on the The 
character of Justinian ; but much of the guilt, ^Jstinian, 
and still more of the profit, was intercepted by 
the ministers, who were seldom promoted for 


nillll! 
ters of 


their 

talents.^ The merits of Tribonian the questor 
will hereafter be weighed in the reformation of 
the Roman law ; but the economy of the East 
was subordinate to the pretorian prefect, and 
Procopius has justified his anecdotes by the 
portrait which he exposes in his public history, 
of the notorious vices of John of Cappadocia.* John of 
Ilis knowledge was not borrowed from the 
schools,® and his style was scarcely legible ; but 


* John Malala, tom. ii» p. 101, 102, 103. 

y One of these, Anatolius, perished in an earthctnake— doubtless a 
judgment! The complaints and clamours of the people in Agathias 
(U V, p. 146, 147) are almost an echo of the anecdote. The aiicna 
pecunia reddenda of Corippus (1. ii, 3S1, &c.) is not very honourable 
to Justinian’s memory. 

* See the history and character of John of Cappadocia in Procopius, 
(Persic. 1. i, c. 24, 25 ; 1. ii, c. 30. Vandal L 4 c. 13. Anecdot. c. 2, 
17, 22). The agreement of the history and anecdotes ia'a mortal 
wound to the reputation of the prefect. 

* Oa mXXe vhv t( fatm* tfamht Tt ftn xx. 

-’/tvTM ««x« xetxsff a forcible expre.'-’sion. 
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CHAP, he excelled in the powers of native genius, to 
suggest the wisest counsels, and to find expedients 
in the most desperate situations. The corruption 
of his heart was equal to the vigour of his under- 
standing. Although he was suspected of magic 
and pagan superstition, he appeared insensible to 
the fear of God or the reproaches of man ; and 
his aspiring fortune was raised on the death of 
thousands, the peverty of. miHions, the riiin of 
cities, aihdthe desolation of proritteei. Fw«n the 
dawn of light to the moment of dinner, he assi- 
duously laboured to enrich his master and him- 
self at the expence of the Roman world; the 
remainder of the day was spent in sensual and 
obscene pleasures, and the silent hoursof the night 
were intefmjpteiHqr the fsetfi^Em:}''di'eaid of the 
justice of- an assassin. His abilities, perhaps his 
vices, recommended him to the lasting friend- 
ship of Justinian: the emperor yielded with reluc- 
tance to the fury of the people ; his victory was 
displayed by the immediate restoration of their 
enemy ; and they felt above ten years, under his 
oppressive administration, that he was stimulated 
by revenge, rather than instructed by misfortune. 
Their murmurs served only to fortify the reso- 
lution of Justinian ; but the prefect, in the in- 
solence of favour, provoked the resentment of 
Theodora, disdained a power before which every 
knee was bent, and attempted to sow the seeds of 
discord between the emperor and his beloved con- 
sort. Even Theodora herself was constrmned to 
dissemble, to wait a favourable moment, and by 
an artful conspiracy to render Jdbn of Cappadocia 
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the acfllWp^ of bis own destruction. At a 
time wllH|pisarius, unless he had been a hero, ^ 
roust haSS^i^n himself a rebel, his wife Anto- 
nina, who enjoyed the secret confidence of the 
empress, coninrunicated bis feigned discontent to 
BuphenMa, the daughter of the prefect ; the cre- 
dnlotts virgin imparted to her father the dan- 
gerous project, and John, who might have known 
the value of oaths and promises, was tempted to 
accept a nocturnal, and almost Reasonable, inter- 
view with the wife of Belisarius. An ambuscade 
of guards and eunuchs had been posted by the 
command.of Theodora; they rushed with drawn 
swordi to -gcdHy "Siimster : 

he was saved by the fidelity of his attendants; but 
instead of aj)pealing to a gracious sovereign, who 
had privately warned him of his danger, he pusil- 
lanimously fled to the sanctuary of the church. 
The favourite of Justinian was sacrificed to conju- 
gal tenderness or domestic tranquillity ; the con- 
version of a prefect into a priest extinguished his 
ambitious hopes, but the friendship of the em- 
peror alleviated his disgrace, and he retained, in 
the mild exile of Cyzkus, an ample portion of 
his riches. Such imperfect revenge could not 
satisfy the unrelenting hatred of Theodora ; the 
murder of his old enemy, the bishop of Cyzicus, 
afibrded a decent pretence ; and John of Cap- 
padocia, whose actions had deserved a thousand 
deaths, was at last condemned for a crime of 
which he was innocent. A great iqinister, who 
had been invested with the honours of consul and 
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patrician, was ignominiously scourged like the 
-vilest of malefactors; a tattered cloat was the sole 
remnant of his fortunes ; he was transported in 
a bark to the place of his banishment at Anti- 
nopolis in Upper Egypt, and the prefect of the 
East begged his bread through the cities which 
had trembled at his name. During an exile of 
seven years, his life was protracted and threatened 
by the ing^tpus cru!«^y^i,Theodora; and when 
hpr_4<eatb the arapenp.^j’a^va serv- 

ant whom, he hS abandon^ with regret, the 
ambition of John of Cappadocia was reduced to 
the humble duties of the sacerdotal profession. 
His successors convinced the subjects of Justi- 
nian, that the arts of oppression might still be 
improved by 


nistratkmof the finances; and the example of 
the prefect w^as diligently copied by the questor, 
the public and private treasurer, the governors 
of provinces, and the principal magistrates of the 
eastern empire.” 

rraa^nd^' sdijices of Justinian were cemented 

Mchitects. with the blood and treasure of his people ; but 
those stately structures appeared to announce the 
prosperity of the empire, and actually displayed 
the skin of their architects. Both the theory and 


^ The chronology of Procopius is loose and obscure ; but with the 
aid of Pagi« 1 can discern that John Was appointed pretontti.pr^ect 
of the East in the year 530; that be was removed in January 532— 
restored before June 533~.-bani$hed in 541— »aad recalled between 
June 548 and April 1, 549. A^man. (p. 96, 97) gives the list of his 
ten successors— a rapid series in a part.of a reign. 
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SUtiusti cdl^^iflosophers. A 
vailed, tiiat the Roman fleet was reduc^ to 
ashes in the port of Syracuse by the burning- 
glasses of ArdumedE^:" ; ^^ it is averted that a 
tinfllar -eKpe^eat-1^>«inqpl^ei^hy''<d*ro^ 


statins i^asnSt tfae bdd enterprise df 
A machine was fixed on the walls of the city^ 
consisting of an hexagon mirror of poiitiied btass, 
with many snudkr and meveidde polygons to re- 
ceive and jrefledt tiie rays sun : 

and ainoianaBu^ flmne wc» :^urtedi te ^>4Kii. 
tss^ {MiriH^‘'af two faui^redfeet.^- ‘ll)e lrit&’ 


‘ This confiagratioa is^ hinted by Lucian, Qn Hippia, c, 2), and 
Galen, (1. iii, de tempenunentis, tom. i, p. 81, edit Basil), in the se- 
cond century. A thousand years afterwards, it is posiliTely a^tBied 
by Zonaras, (1. ix, p. 484), on the faith of DionOeisiiit, by Tselies, 
(ChiBiijit Eustathius, fad Iliad B, js 838), abd'tbe fcho- 

liaat of. Ludan. S« Fabtidus, fBibliot. Grac. 1. iii, e. 88i tom. ii. 
p. 5Si,- ii*), to whom 1 am more or less indebted fey several of these 


quotations. 

‘‘ Zonaras (1. xiv, p. 54) affirms the fact, without quoting any e> 
vidence. 

• Tzetzes desedhes the arUSce of theM bBmi»g.|;tesses, whidi be 
had read, perhaps with no learned -eyas; iaxmadaeiDatiesttKadse of 
Anthonius. That treatise, wy « wy i »I 4 »* has been late- 

ly p^)iidn» d- translated, and nhistntcd, by H. fiupuys, a scholar 
andant^nnatidan, (Me moii e s do r Aeadgnie des Inscriptk«’s;.t<^,“-^'>jv, 
xlii, p. ^8-451). » ,•; ' 
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c H^p. of these two extraordinary facts is invalidateil by 

the silence of the most authentic bistorians; ani 

the use of burning-gLasses was never adopt«i in 
the attack or defence pf places/ • Yet the 'ad- 
mirable experiiOeBts qf a French philosopher ' 
have demoi^ti'ated the possil^tity of such a mir- 
ror; and, since it is possible^ I £k»>a*ore disposed 




c<M^(ieeiig to another st<iry> Proclns a{^Hed si%hur 
to the destruction of the Gothic fleet in a mo- 
dern imagination, the name of sulphur is instant- 
ly connected with the suspicion of gun-powder, 
and that suspicion is propagated by the secret 

Tradt^M i^a bad^ five sons, who were all dis- 
tif^uisbed in their respective professions by merit 
and success. Olympius excelled in the know* 
ledge and practice of the Roman jurisprudence. 
Dioscorus and Alexander became learned physi- 
cians ; but the skill of the former was exercised 

' In the siege of Synieuse, by the siienbe of Polybius,. Pluuirch, 
Livy ; in the siege of Cunfitantinople, by tlmtof Murcellmus, and ali 
the contemporaries of the with century. 

« Without any preTiousItnowIedge of Tzetzes or Anthemihs, the 
immortM BufTon ima^sed aod executed a set of burning-glasses, vith 
which be<N»ild i^lmne^pUiiks at the distance of 200 feet, (Supple- 
ment a rilist. KaturcUe, tom. i,-p. 399-483, quarto edition). What 
miracles would not his geaius have performed for the puhtio ,swlrice,, 
with royal expence, and in the strong sun of Constantinc^le or Syra- 
cuse ? ' 

John Malaia (tom. ii, p. 120.-124) relates the fact r hut he seems- 
to confound the names or persons of Proclus and Marinus. 

* Agathias, I. v, p. 149-152. The merit of Anthemius as an ar- 
chUect is limdly praised tyr Proeopius, (de Edif. 1. i, c. 1),^ and Pau-- 
Ailcntiarius, <pa»^ &&), 
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for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, while his chap. 
more ambitious brother acquired wealth and re- 
putation at Rome. The fame of Metrodorus the 
grammarian, and of Anthemius the mathemati- 
cian and architect, reached the ears of the emper- 
or JuMktian, who invited th'tera to Constantin- 
ople; and while the one instructed the rising ge- 
neration in the schools of eloquence, the ether,fill- 
ed the capital and provinces wdth more lasting . 
monuments of his art. In a trifling dispute rela- 
tive to the walls or windows of their contiguous 
houses^ he had be^ vahquii^ed by the elo<pmnce 
of hlsAtm^banar-Z@Bo;1^Bt the orator was defeat- 

malicious, though harmless, stratageSiSj are dark- 
ly represented by the ignorance of Agathias. In 
a lower room, Anthemius arranged several ves- 
sels, or cauldrons of water, each of them covered 
by the wide bottom of a leathern tube, which rose 
tO' a narrow top, and was artificially conveyed a- 
mong the joists and rafters of the adjacent build- 
ing- A fire was kindled beneath the cauldron ; 
the steam of the boiling water ascended through 
the tubes ; the house was shaken by the efforts 
of imprisoned air, and its trembling inhabitants 
might wonder that the city was unconscious of 
the ejwthquake which they had felt. At another 
time, the friends of Zeno, as they sat at table, 
w'ere dazzled by the intolerable light which flash- 
ed in 'their eyes from the reflecting mirrors of 
Anthemius ; they were astonished by the noise 
which he produced from a collision of certain mi- 
nute and soaorons particles ; and the orator de- 

I 2 
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CHAP, clar^i io tragic style, to the senate, that a mere' 
mortal must yield to the power of an anti^onist, 
whd diook the earth with the trident of Neptune, 
mid imitated the thunder and Kghtning of Jove 
himself. The genius of Anthemius and his col- 
league Isidore the Milesian, was excited and em- 
ployed by a prince, whose taste for. architecture 
had degenerated-iwl^v a < and costly 

deai^,s^d|iicalties to Jiitttuia^aaAdiaei^et- 
ly tmifbsscd how much their lalmrious medita- 
tions were surpassed by the intuitive knowledge 
or celestial inspiration of an emperor, whose 
views were always directed to the benefit of his 
people, tlie glory of bis reigp, and the salvation 

ofhi^.spid. -r. . 

aorofthc claarch, which waVdedteated by 

®hurch of the,£atmdermf Constantinople to St. Sophia, or 
** the eternal wisdom, had been twice destroyed by 
fire ; after the exile of John Chrysostom, and 
during the Nika of the blue and green factions. 
Notooher did the tumult subside, than the Christ- 
ian populace deplored their sacrilegious rashness ; 
but they might have rejoiced in the calamity, had 
they foreseen the glory of the new temple, which 
at the end of forty days was strenuously undertak- 
en by the piety of Justinian.* The ruins were 

^ See Procopius, (de Edificiis, I. i, c. 1, 2 ; 1. ii, c. 3). He 
» coincidence of dreains which supposes some fraud in Justinian or 
his architect. They both saw, in a vision, the same plan for. stop* 
ping an inundation at Dara. A stone^quaiTy near Jero^om waa re* 

\ ealed to the emperor, (i. v, c. 6 ) : an angel was tricked into the per- 
petual custody of St. Sophia, (Anonym, de Antiq. C. P. 1. iv, p. 70). 

^ Among the ^owd of ancients and modems who have celebrated 
‘•he edilice of St, So|>his» I shall distinguish and follow,— I. Four 

original 
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cleared away, a more spadbiis plan was described, 
and as it required thb cbU^ebt of some jHoprietors 
of ground, they obtained tliie most exorbitant terms 
from the,‘'ei^r desires -and timorous conscience 
of the iWabarch. Anthemius formed the design, 
aiid'hli^lfeius directed the hands itf tCn thousand 
’(WSfImien, whose payment ftpi^feiStidTl^sitrer 
was never delayed beyond the evening,” 
peror himself, clad in a linen tunic, surveyed 
each day their rapid progress, and encouraged 
their diligence ly his fehiiliarity, his zeal, and his 
rewards: St:«op&ia was 

^ren 
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ahd in the midst of the solemn festival, Jhstinian 
exclaimed with devout vanity, “Glory be to God, 
“ who hath thought me worthy to accomplish so 
“ great a wdfkV t VadqtAllied thee, O Solo- 
“ mon!”^ 6uf'the]^de^*^yP%6irrlii'Setomon, 

- ' . ■ ' ’‘*,1 * t .!/ .'?■> 

origittarspeetatammd tustorimuKlFratepiiU), (dc Edifie. 1. i, c.1); 
Agathias, (1. v, p. 152^ 1^); Paul Silentiatiua, (in a poem of i0ii6 
hexameters, ad calcem Annas Comnem, Alexiad.), and E|fagrius, (1. 
ir, c. 31). 8. Two legendary Cheeks of a later Jietiodt Go^ge Co- 
dimu, (de Origin. C. P. p. 64-74), and the anonjtinoua writer cV Ban* 
duri, (Imp. Orient, tom. i, 1. iv, p. 6o-90> a The great Byzantine an- 
thjnarian, Dneange, (Comment ad Paul Siientlar. p.'SSd-S98: and 
C. P, Christ 1. iii, p. &.7S).4. Two French travellers— the one, Peter 
Gyllius, (de Topograptv C. P. 1. if, c. 3, 4), in the xvith ; the other, 
Grelot,. (Voyage de Cl. P. p. S5-164; Paris, 1680, in 4to)t Iw has 
given plana, prospects, and inside>views of St Sophia t and bis 
plans, tliough on a smaller scale, appear more correct thaa &Dse of 
Ducange. I have adopted and reduced the measures Crriot : but 
as po Christian can now aacend the dome, the heighvia borrowed from 
Evagrius, compared wiOi GylUus, Greaves, apod the Oriental Geographer. 

- ® Solomon's temple was surrounded with courts, porticoes, Ac. ; 
b’jt the proper structure of the house of God was no move (>f we take 
^ the 
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CHAP, before twenty years had elapsed, was humbled by' 
an earthquake, which overthrew the eastern part 
of tlie dome. Its splendour was again restored 
the perseverance of the' same prince ; and in the 
thirty-sixth year of his reign, Justinian celebrated 
the second dedication of a temple, "whidi remains, 
after twelve centuries, a stately monitment of his 
fame. The architejAoife of St. Sophia, which is 
now (^qvertediaih;^^ been 

^eTfijrkish 

able pile continues to excite the fond admiration 
of the Greeks, and the more rational curiosity of 
Desciip. European travellers. The eye of the spectator is 
disappointedbyan irregular prospectof half domes 
andshelving roofs: the western front, tlie principal 
approach, is destitute of simplMiy and magniii- 
. cence: and the scale of dimensions has been much 
surpassed by several of the Latin cathedrals. But 
the architect who first erected an aerial cupola, is 
entitledtothepraise of bold design and skilful exe- 
cution, The dome of St. Sophia, illuminated by 
four-and-twenty windows, is formed with so small 
a curve, that the depth is equal only to one-sixth 
of its diameter ; the measure of that diameter is 
one hundred and fifteen feet, and thelofty centre, 
w’here a crescent has supplanted the cross, rises to 
the perpendicular heightofonehundred and eighty 
feet above the pavement. The circle which en- 
compasses the dome, lightly reposes onfourstrong 

the Egvpiian or Hebrew cubit at 22 inches) than 55 feet in height, 
in breadth, and 110 in length— a small parish-church, says Pri- 
deaux, (Connection, vol, i, p. folio) ; but few sanctuaries could 
be \ iriucd at four or five millions sterling! 
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ardies, and their weight is firmly supported by cii \i'. 
four massy piles, whose sti’gllgth is assisted on the 
northern and southern si^es by four columns of 
Egyptian gramte. A Greek cross, inscribed in a 
quadra]^te,,rept-esents the form of the edifice; the 
exacth^eadth is two hrmdredand fiH:|y-three feet, 

^^pd two hundred and sixty-nine may be assigned 
for the extreme length from the sanctuary an the 
east to the nine w cstern doors which open into the 
vestibule, and from thence into the narthex, or 
exterior portico. That portico w as the humble 
station of the penhLents. The nave or body of 
the clmfch .w^^fified by, the congregation of the 




tinguished, and the upper and lower gallefiesfpere 
allotted for the more private devotion of thq; wo- 
men. Beyond the northern and soutlrern piles, a 
balustrade, terminated on^ithcr side by the thrones 
of the emperor and the patriarch, divided the 
nave, from the choir : and the space, as far as the 
steps o£ the altar, was oi^upied by the clergy and 
singers. The altar itself, a name which insen- 
sibly became familiar to Christian eai's, was 
placed in the eastern recess, artificially built in 
the form of a demi-cylinder; and this sanctuarv' 
communicated by several doors wdth the sacristy, 
the vestry, the baptistery, and the contiguous 
buildings, SHbservi«it either to the pomp of 
worship, or the private use of the ecclesiastical 
ministers. The memory of past calamities in- 
spired Justinian with a wise resolution, that no 
wood, except for the doors, should he admitted 
into the new edifice ; and the choice of the ma- 
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terials was applied to the strengUi, the lighted 
or the splendour of tiie respectiye parts, ^he^so- 
lid piles which sustained the cupola were c<Har 
posed of huge blocks of freestone, hewn into 
squares and triangles, fortified bjr circles of iron, 
and firmly pemented by, the infusion of lead and 
quicklime; but the weight of>tbe<cupola was 
diminished by 

_ _ •. »_ *.1. ..a _a„ 1__ 


consists . 


. Jee»ts in 



less pond^ous than , the ; 
sort. The whole frame of the edifice was con- 
structed of brick ; but those base materials were 
concealed by a crust of marble ; and the inside 
of St. Sophia, the cupolq, the two larger, and 
the^ix 

drQ4 

fh^ (if^.<xr.l»rbarians, with a rich and vhricgat- 
ed-fncture. A poet,” who beheld the priinitiFe 
lustre of St. Sophia, enumerates the colours, 
the shades, and the spots of tenor twelve marbles, 
jaspers, and porphyries, which nature b^d, pjrnr 
f\isely diversified, and which were blended, jaad 
contrasted as it were by a skilful painfer. The tri- , 


** Paul Silentiarius, {n dark and poetic Ian^a^« d^ser^es the va- 
doi^ stoAe* tisi orftrlde* ihat were eeaylbycd m the edifice o/ St. So- 
phia, (P. ii^ 13 ^ kH, &C.) : 1 - The Co73rittuiic — pale, with hM . 

veins. %> The Phygian—^ two sorts, hoth of a rosy hue ; the ^ith 
a while shade, the other purple, with silver flowers. St The 
of Egypt-^with small stars. 4. The gree» npnrhle ef - JEmetmia,- ' The 
Conan— -from Mount lassis, with oblique veins, white and red. 6, 
The pale, with a red flower. 7. The Africtm or J^aurttanian 

— or saffron hue. 8, The Celtic— bl^k, 'With ^hite veins- 
9. The JSm^^lono— white* with black edges. Beside^ the Proconntsiatii 
which formed the pavement ; the TScsstffcm, fiSfolbsnan, Sic. which 
are less distinctly painted. ^ 
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umpfa of Christ iPafe adorned with the last spoils chap. 
of paganismj bitt the gre^fe? part of these costly 
stones was extracted -fronl the Quafrries of Asia 
Minor, the kies and continent df Greece, Egypt, 

Africa, Eight columns of porphyry, 

whi^^^imPriian had placed in the temple of the 
swi^jefere offered by the piety of a llpilito ma- 
tron; eight others of green marble werepr^^ated 
by the ambitious zeal of the magistrates of Ephe- 
sus : both are admirable by their size and beauty, 
but every order of architecture disclaims their 
fmit^tib capihEils.'^ ‘A ikitety of oriiaiDmits and 

ih'^mt^ak^; and 

and of angels, which have been defaced by Turk- 
ish fanaticism, were dangerously exposed to the 
superstition of the Greeks. According to the 
sanctity of e&th‘^ject, the precious metals were 
distribute ill thin leaves' or hi ^id ihasses. 

The balustrade of the choir, the capitals of the' 
pillars,‘ the ornaments of the doors and galleries, 
were of gilt bronze ; the Spectator was dazzled by 
the glittering aspect of the cupola; the sanctuary 
contained forty thousand pound we^ht 6f silvery 
and the holy vases and vestments of the altar 
were of the purest gold, enriched jvith inesti- 
mable gems. Before the structure of the church 
had risen two cubits above the grotmd, fort^- 
five thousand two hundred pounds were sdrratdy 
consumed ; and the whole expence amoiinted Richet- 
to three hundred and twenty thousand ; each 
reader, according to the measure of his belief, 
may estimate their value either in gold or silver; 
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but the sum of one million sterling is the r^lt 
of the lowest computation. A magnificent, teoi|d€ 
is a laudable monument of national taste and re- 
ligion, and the enthusiast who entered /the dome 
of St. Sophia, might be tempted to suppose that 
it was the residence, or even the workmanship, 
of the Deity. Yet how dull is ttie artifice, how 
insignificant Ja. if it he compared 

with 


Sk) minute a description of an edifice which 
time has respected, may attest the truth, and 
excuse the relation of the innumeralde works. 


both in the capital and provinces, ^vhich Justi- 
nian constructed on a smaller scale and less dur- 
able foundalioBai* in 

the adjaci^t stdwrbs, be dedicated twenty-five 
churches to the honour of Christ, the Viigin, 
and the saints : most of these churches were de- 
corated with marble and gold ; and their various 
situation was skilfully chosen in a populous 
square, or a pleasant grove ; on the msurgin of 
the sea-shore, or on some lofty eminence which 
overlooked the continents of Em'ope and Asia., 
The church of the Holy Apostles at Constantin- 
ople, and that of St. John at Ephesus, appear 
to have be«i framed on the same model : their 
domes aspired todmitate the cupolas of St. Sophia; 
but thealtar was morejudiciously placed undter the 


* Thesii books of the Edifices of Procopius are thus distributed.— The 
Is confined to Constantinople ; the second includes Mesopotamia 
and Syria; the tfurd, Armenia and theEuxine; ihefourthy Europe; 
the Asia Minor and PaiKtine ; the s*jr(A, Egypt and Africa, Italy 
js forgot by tfaeen^ieror or the historian, who published this work ol 
adulation before the date (A, D, 555) of its firii.l ccinque^t. ® 
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.centre of tbetJonie, at tlie junction of four state- chap. 
Ij portiojesj which naffire »:ciirately expressed 
tlie figure of the Grfieek Cross. Tire Virgin ^j^'*^'***" 
Jerusalem might exult in the temple erected by 
her impeMrftfntary on a most ungrateful spot, 
w-hich^li^Mded neither ground nor materials to 
thfe'W'diitect. A level was. formed, by raising 
part of a deep valley to the height of the 
tain. The stones of a neighbouring quarry were 
hewn into regular forms ; each block was fixed 
on a peculiar carriage, drawn by forty of the 
stidngest rneen, ohd the wem 
the 

of the church and the seasonable discovery of 
a vein of red marble, supplied its beautiful co- 
lumns, two of which, the supporters of the ex- 
terior portico, were esteemed the largest in the 
world. The pkms munificerrce of the emijeror 
was diffused pver the Holy Land ; and if reason 
should cOndefain the monasteries of both sexes 
v/hich were built or restored by Justinian, yet 
charity must applaud the wells which he sunk, 
and the hospitals which he founded, for the rdief 
of the weary pilgrims. The schismatical temper ' 
of Egypt was ill entitled to the royal bounty ; 
bnt in Syria and Africa some remedies were ap- 
plied to the disasters of wars and earthquakes, 
and both Carthage and Antioch, emerging ftom 
their ruins, might revere the name of their gra- 
cious benefactor.*’ Almost every saint in the 
calendar acquired the honours of a temple; almost 

P^.Tustinian once gave forty-five centenaries of gold (ISO.OOOt) 
fur Uie repairs of Antlgcli after the earth'inake, (John Malala, tom. ii, 
p. 116-119). 
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every city of the empire obtained the soHd-adt. 
vantages of bridges, hospitals, and aqnediM^s ; 
but the' severe liberality Dfithe monarch disdain- 
ed to indulge his subjects in the popular luxury 
of baths and tlieatres. While Jjistinian laboured 
for the public service, be Was not unmindful of 
his own dignity and ease. The B3r2antine palace, 
which had beeh^diaaa^e#. by the eonfiagratjon. 



the vestilmle Or hail, which, from the doors |^- 


haps, or the roof, was surnamed choice, or the bra- 
zen. The dome of a spacious quadrangle was sup- 
ported by massy pillars; the pavement and walls 
were incrusted with many-coloured marbles— 
the emcv^ the 

white fhuygiaB •atone intersected wh^iieins of a 
senl-green hue : the mosaic paintings of the dome 
and sides represented the glories ofthe African and 
Italian triumphs. On the Asiatic shore of the Pro- 
pontis, at a small distance to the east of Chalce- 
don, the costly palace and gardens of Herseum'* 
were prepared for the summer residence of Justi- 
nian, and more espedally of Theodora. The poets 
of the age have celebrated the rare alliance of 
nature and art, the harmony of the nymphs of the 
groves, the fountains, andthe waves; yet the crowd 
of attendants who followed the court complained 
of their inconvenient lodgings,' and the nymphs 


^ For the Heraeum, the palace of Theodora, sec Gyllius^ <de Bosphoro 
Tl^icioyl.iii, c.3a); Aleman. (Not. ad Aneaiot. p, 8p» 81, who quotes 
several epigrams of the Anthology), and Ducange, (C. P. Christ. I. iv, 
c. 13, p. 175, 17^ 

' Cofnpare,-m the Edifices, <1. i,c.n), and in the Anecdotes, (c.8, 
1 a), the different styles of adulation and malevolence : stript of^he 
p^nt, or cleansed fromjthe dirt, the object appears to be the same* 
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.^el e toaoft«n alarmed the famous Porphyfio, 
a whale of t'en cubits tin breadth, and thirty in 
length, who wsb stranded at the mouth of the 
river SangfflS%, after he bad infested .more than 
half a ce^rtw^ tbe seas of Constantinople.’ 

Tb^ftie^htations of Europe and Asia were mul- 
tipMadiby Justinian ; but the repetition of those 
thnid and fruitless precautions exposes to a pbdi^ 
sqpbic eye the debility of the empire.* From 
Belgrade to the Euxine, from the conflux of the 
Save to the mouth of the Danube, a. chain of a- 
boveiduiscope^uftyffidplaeeswaseKt^Mled along 
thf%hwate;^the^p9^'^t^^;Sh)gle :Watcb«tower$ 

whiehtheengineetx contracted orenlarged acced- 
ing to the nature of the ground, were filled 
with colonies or garrisons; a strong fortress de- 
fended the ruins rf Trajan’s bridge," and several 
military stations effected to spread beyond the Da- 

*■ ', t ‘ 't t' ■' * - , • . , , - 

• Prooppius* I. viii, 29 ; most probably a stranger and wanderer, 
the Mediterranean docs not breed whales. Balsene quoque in 

Tiostra maria penetrant^ (Phn. Hist* Natur. ix, 2)* Betw'een tho 
polar circle and the tropic* the cetaceous animals of the ocean grow 
to the length of 50, 80* or 100 feet, <Hist, des Voyages, tom. xv, p. 
289. PeniUinPs British Zoology, ^'ol, ni, p. 35). 

* Montesquieu observes Ctom. iii, p. 503> Considerations sur la 
Grandeur et la Decadence des Bomains, c. xx) that Justinian's em- 
pire was like France in the tltnc of the Norman inroads — never 
weak as when every village was fortified. 

^ Procopius alhrms, (1. iv, c. G)* that the Danube was stopped by 
the ruins of the bridge. Had Apolodorus, the architect, left a de- 
scription of his own work, the fabulous wonders of Dioc Classiua (L 
Ixviii, p. 1129) would have been corrected by the genuine picture. 
Trajan’s bridge consisted of twenty or twenty-two stone piles v»ith 
wooden arches ; the river is shallf^o the current gent*le, and the whole 
interval ho more than (Rcimar ad Dion, fiom Maraiglix or 515 
^»ises, (d’AnvUle Geographie Ancienne, tom. i, p. 305,'- 
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nube the pitde of the Roman name. But that- 
name tvas divested of its terrors; the barbarians, 
in their annual inroads, passed, and contemptu- 
ously repassed, before these useless bulwarks ; 
and the inhabitants of the frontier, instead of 
reposing under the shadow of the general defence, 
w'cre compelled to guard, with incessant vigil- 
ance, their separate faithitations. The solitude 
of fflicient ; Ae new found- 

■i^bns of dt^inian acqiuiFed,'pig^^pis^i6iig^nBa^, 
the epithets of impregnable and populous; and 
the auspicious place of his own nativity attract- 
ed the grateful reverence of tlie vainest of princes. 
Under the name oi Justiniana prbna, the obscure 
village of Tauresium became the seat of an arch- 
bishop and a prdect," whose ^rifedictfcifefiejttend- 
ed over seven warlike provinces of Illyricnm,* 
and the cornipt appellation of Giustendil still 
indicates, about twenty miles to the south of So- 
phia, the residence of a Turkish sanjak.^ For 
the use of the emperor’s countrymen, a cathe- 
dral, a palace, and an aqueduct, were speed- 
ily constructed ; the public and private edifices 
were adapted to the greatness of a royal city ; 
and the strength of the walls resisted, during the 
lifetime of Justinian, the unskilful assaults of the 


* Of the ttro Dadas, Mediterranea and DafdatuA* Fra?- 

valitana, the second Msbia^ and the second Macedonia. See Justi- 
nian, (XovelJ. xi>, who speaks of his castles beyond the Danube, and 
of homines semper belikU sudoribus inhterentes. 

y See d'Anville, (Memoires de TAcademie, &c. tom. xxxi, p. 289, 
S90); Rycaut, (Present State of Turkish Empire, p. 97, 31 C); 
MarsigU, (Stato Milttare del Impcrio OttoOiazm, p. 130). The san- 
jack of Giustendil is one of the twenty under the beglerbeg of Rur.^* 
lia, and his district maintains 48 ztdms and 5b8 ^ 
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Hurs and Sclavonians. Their progress was some- c 
^imes retarded, and their hopes of rapine were dis- 
appointed, by the innumerable castles, which, in 
the provinces of Dacia, Epirus, Thessaly, Mace- 
donia, a^Jl^iirace, appeared to cover the whole 
face country. Six hundred of these forts 
wpirniwult or repaired by the euqieror: Iwt it 
seems reasonable to believe, that the far gre^^ 
part consisted only of a stone or brick tower, in 
the midst of a square or circular area, which was 
surrounded by a wall and ditch, and afforded in a 
moment of danger some protection to the pea^ts 
and cattle of the nc^hhouii^ village*'* Yet 
thegfr-yaMtar^ tltriwhlie 

treasure, could not remove the just apprehensions 
of Justinian andhis European subjects. The warn* 
baths of Anchialus in Thrace were rendered as safe 
as they weresaltttary;,butthe rich pastureoofTlies- 
salonicaiyerefmraged by the Scythian cav^y; the 
delidoos vale of Tempe, three hundred miles from 
theDunube, was continually alarmed by the ipund 
of war;^ and no unfortified spot, however distant 
or solitary, could securely enjoy the blessuigs of 
peace. The streights of Thermopylae, which 
seemed toprotect, butwhich hadsooflenbetrayed, 
the safety of Greece, were diligently strength- 

* These fortifications may be compared to the castles in Mlngreliat 
0^hardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. i, p. 60, 13l>— 4 natural picture. 

* The valley of Tempe is situate along the rlv» Peneos, between 
the hills of Ossa and Olympus t it is only five oules long, and In sumo 
places no more than feet in breadth Its verdant beauties are 
el^antly described by Pliny, (Hist. Natur. L iv, tS), and more otf 
fusely by JEUan, (Hist. Var- L iii, c. i). 
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CHAP, ened by the labours of Justinian; From the edge 
of the sea-shore, through the forest and valleys, 
and as far as the summit of the Thessalian moun- 
tains, a strong wall w'as continued, which occupied 
every practicable entrance. Instead of an hasty 
crowd of peasants, a garrison of two thousand sol- 
diers was stationed along the rampart; gpanariesof 
qom, and reservoirs ofc.water, were provided for 
their use ; and^by a inspire the 

c$)w|^4i^rwhieh it fw^w, conveiiidl^ 
were erected for their retreat. The walls rf Co- 
rinth, overthrown by an earthquake, and themoul- 
deringbulwarks of Athens and Plataea, were care- 
fully restored; the barbarians were discouraged by 
the prospect of successive and painful sieges; and 
the naked cities of PeJoptmaesay w^cOTeied by 
the fortibcatiions of the isthmus of CtHinth. At 
the Kctraniity of Europe, another peninsula,, the 
Thracian Chersonesus, runs three days journey 
into the sea, to form, with the adjacent shores of 
Asi^ the straits of the Hellespont. The inter- 
vals between eleven populous towns were filled by 
lofty woods, fair pastures, and arable lands: and 
the isthmus, or thirty-seven stadia or furlongs, had 
been fortified by a Spartan general nine hundred 
years before the reign of Justinian.*’ In an age 
of fteedom and valour, the slightest rampart may 
prevent a surprise; and Procopius appear^ insen- 
sible of the superiority of ancient times, while he 

^ Xenophon Hellenic. I. iii« c. 2. After a long and tedious con- 
versation with the Byzantine declaimers, how refreshing is the truth, 
'he simplicity, the elegance, of an Attic writer I 
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f)raises the solid construction and double parapet chap. 
if a wall, whose long arms stretched on either 
into the sea; but whose strength was deemed 
insufficient to guard the Chersohesus,if each city, 
and particularly Galipoli and Sestus, had not 
been secured by their peculiar fortifications. The 
foag waH, as it was emphatically stylM, was a 
work as disgraceful in the object, as it#& req)ect- 
able in the execution. The riches of a capita 
diffuse themselves over the neighbouring country, 
and the territory of Constantinople, a paradise of 
nature, was adorned with the luxurious gardens 
and villas of the senators and opulent citizens. 

But their wealth served ontytoattracttheboldRnd 
rapacious Daroanans; me ntrolStwl^irOMih?, 
in the bosom of peaceful indolence, were led away 
into Scythian captivity, and their sovereign might 
view, from his palace, the hostile flames which 
were insolently spread to the gates of Uie imperial 
city. At the distance only of forty miles, Ana- 
stasius was constrained to establish a lastfrontier; 
his long wall, of sixty miles from the Propontis to 
the Euxine, proclaimed the impotence of his arms; 
and as the danger became more imminent, new 
fortifications were added by the indefatigablepru- 
dence of Justinian.' 

Asia Minor, after the submission of the Isau> Security of 
rians," remained without enemies and without 

quest of 

' See the long wall in Evagrius, (U iv, c. 38). This whole arti^ is Isauiia. 
drawn fcopi the fourth book of the Edifices, excej)! Ant^ialus, (]■ >u> 
c. 7). 

* Turn back to vol. >, p. 454. In the course of this history, 1 have 
sometimes mentioned, and much oftener slighted, the hasty inroad' 
of the Isaurians, which were not attended with any cotiseq.'ence'. 

VOE. VII. 
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CHAP, fortifications. Those bold savages, who had dis- 
" dained to be the subjects of Galienjzs, persiste4i-™<i!^ 
two hundred and thirty years in a life of inde- 
pendence and rapine. The most^uccessful princes 
fespectedthe strength of themountainsand the de- 
spair of the natives; their fierce spirit was some- 
times soothed with gifts, and sometimes restrained 
by terror; and a military count, with three legions, 
fixed his permanent and ignominious station in the 
heart of the Roman provinces.® But no sooner 
was t]^ vigilance of power relaxed or diverted, 
than the light-armed squadrons descended from 
the hills, and invaded the peaceful plenty of Asia. 
Although the Isaurians were not remarkable for 
stature or bravery, want rendered them bold, and 
experience made them skilful in the exercise of pre- 
datory war. Theyadvancedwith secrecy and speed 
to the attack of .villages and defenceless towns ; 
their flying parties have sometimes touched the 
Hellespont, the Euxine, and the gates of Tarsus, 
Antioch, or Damascus and the spoil was lodged 
in their inaccessible mountains, before the Roman 
troops had received their orders, orthedistant pro- 
vince had computed its loss. The guilt of rebel- 
lion and^robljery excluded them from the rights 
of national enemies; and the magistrates were in- 
structed I)}' an edict, that the trial or punishment 
of an Isaurian, even on the festival of Easter, was 

^ Trebellius Pollio in Hist. August, p. 107, who lived under Dio- 
cletid!>, or Constantine. See likewise Pancirolus ad Notv Imp. Ori- 
ent. c- 115, 141. See Cod. Thcodos. 1. ix tit. 35, leg. 37, with a co- 
pious collective Annotaf’oii of Godefr^'y, torn, iii, p. 256, 257. 

^ See the full and wide e\tc:it of the;.- inro&ds in Philostorgius, 

•'Hist. Eccles. 1. ju, c. 8), with Godefroy^s learned Dissertations 
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& meritorious act of justice and piety.® If the 
'captives were condemned todomesticslavery, they 
maintained, with theirswordordagger,theprivate 
quarrel of their masters; and it was found expe- 
dient for the public tranquillity, to prohibit the 
service of such dangerous retainers. When their 
countryman Tarcalissaeus oi* Zeno ascended the 
throne, he invited a faithful and formidable band 
of Isaurians, who insulted the court and city, and 
were rewarded by an anniial tribute of five thou- 
sand pounds of gold. But the hopes of fortune 
depopulated the mountains, luxury enervated the 
hardiness of their minds and bodies> and in pro* 
portion as they mix^ wiBi mankim^they became 
less qualified for the enjoyment of poor and soli- 
taiy freedom. After the death of Zeno, his suc- 
cessor Anastasius suppressed their pensions, ex- 
posed their persons tp the revenge of the people, 
banished them from Constantinople.and prepared 
to sustain a war, which left only the alternative 
of victory or servitude. A brother of the last 
emperor usurped the title of Augustus; his cause 
was powerfully supported by the arms, the trea- 
sures, and the magazines, collected by Zeno ; and 
the native Isaurians must have lormed the small- 
est portion of the hundred and fifty thousand 
barbarians under his standard, which was sanc- 
tified, for the first time, by the presence of a 
fighting bishop. Their disorderly numbers were 
vanquished in the plains of Phrygia by the va- 

« Cod. Justinian. 1. ix, tit. 12, leg. 10. The punishments are set ere 
6ne of an hundred pounds of gold, degradation, and even death. 
The public peace might ailbrd a pretence, but Zeno desirous cj 
*unnopolizing the valour and bcrvicc of the Isaurians. 
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lour and discipline of the Goths ; but a war of 
six years almost exhausted the courage of the ' 
emperor.’' The Isaurians retired to their moun- 
tains; their fortresses were successively besieged 
and ruined ; their communication with the sea 
w as intercepted ; the bravest of their leaders 
died in arms; the surviving chiefs, before their 
execution, were dragged in chains through the 
hippodrome ; a colony of their youth was trans- 
planted into Thrace, and the remnant of the 
people submitted to the Roman government. Yet 
some generations elapsed before their minds were 
reduced to the level of slavery. The populous vil- 
lages of mount Taurus were filled with horsemen 
and archers ; they resisted the imposition of tri- 
butes, but they recruited the armies of Justinian ; 
and his civil magistrates, the jwoconsul of Cappa- 
docia, the count of Isauria, and the pretors of 
Lycaonia and Pisidia,were invested w ith military 
power to restrain the licentious practice of rapes 
and assassinations.’ 

If we extend our vi(>w from the tropic to the 
mouth of theTanais, w e may observe on onehand. 


^ The Isaurian vrar and the triumph of Anastasiiis are briefly and 
darkly represented by John Malola, (tom. ii,p. 106, 107) ; Evagrius, 
(1. liif c. S5) ; Theophanes, (p. llt^lSO), and the Chronicle of Mar- 
cclUxam, 

* Fortes ea regie (says Justinian) viros hahet, nec in ullo diffbrf ah 
Isauria, though I^ocopius (Persic. 1. i, c» 18) marks an essential 
diffirrence between their miliary character ; yet in former times the 
Lycaonians and Pisidians had defended their liberty against the great 
king, (Xenophon. Anabasis, ). iii, c. 2). Justinian introduces some 
IUm and ridiculous erudition of the ancient empire of the Pisidians^ 
mtd oi Ly(»on, who, after visitigg Rome, (long before .£neas), gav« 
a name Mid people to Lycaonia, (Novell. 25, 27, 30). 
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"-ihe precautions of Justinian to curb the savages chap. 
of jEthiopia,*' and on the other, the long walls 
which he constructed in Crimaea for the protec- from the 
tion of his frfendly Goths, a colony of three thelpersiL 
thousai^ sh^herds and warriors.’ Prom that 
peninsula to Trebizond, the eastern curve of the 
Euxine was secured by forts, by alliance, or by 
religion : and the possession of Lazica, the Col- 
chos of ancient, the Mingrelia of modern, geo- 
graphy, soon became the object of an important 
war. Trebizond, in after-times the seat of a 
romantic empire, was indebted to the liberality 
of Justinian for a church, an aqueduct, and a 
castle, whose 

From that maritime city, a frontier-line of five 
hundred miles may be drawn to the fortress of 
Circesium, the last Roman station on the Euph- 
rates.” Above Trebizond immediately, and five 
days journey to the south, the countiy rises in- 
to dark forests and craggy mountains, as savage, 
though not so lofty, as the Alps arid the Pyrenees. 

See Procopius, Persic. 1. i, c- 19. The sltar of national cohCord, 
of annual sacrifice and oaths, which Diocletian had erected in the ielc 
of Elephantine, was demolished by Justinian with less policy than seal* 

* Erocopiub dc Edificiis, I. iii, c. 7. Hist. 1. viii, c, 3, it. These un- 
ambitious Goths had refused to follow the standard of Theodoric. As 
late as the xvth and xvith century, tlie name and nation might be 
discovered between Caffa and the straits of Azoph, (d*AnviUc Me- 
moirpb de }*Academie, tom. xxx, p. 270). They wcB deserved the 
curiosity oi Busbequius, fp. 321-326); but seem to have vanislied in 
the more recent account of tha MisSioiw du Levant^ (tom* i)* Tott, 

Peyssonel, Ac. 

* For the geography and architecture of this Armenian border, se* 
the Pwsian Wars and Edifices ^1. ii, c. 4— 7 ; 1, iii, c. 2-T) of 
copius. 
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CHAP. In this rigorous climate,”- where the snows seHom-^ 
melt, the fruits are tardy and tasteless ; even 
honey is poisonous; the most industrious tillage 
would be confined to some pleasant valleys ; and 
the pastoral tribes obtained a scanty sustenance 
from the flesh and milk of their cattle. The 
Chalyhians° derived their name and temper 
from the iron qualitjr of the soil; and, since 
the days of Cyrus, they might produce, un- 
der the \rariou3 appellations of Cbaldaeans and 
Zanians, an uninterrupted prescription of war 
and rapine. Under the reign of Justinian, they 
acknowledged the Gcd and tlic emperor of the 
Romans, and seven fortre.sses were built in the 
most accessible passes, to exclude the ambition 
of the Persian monarch.** The principal source 
of the Euphrates descends from the Chalybian 

* The country is described by Tournefort, (Voyage au Levant, tom* 
lettre xvii, xviii). That skilful botanist soon discovered the plant that 
infects the honey, (Piin. xxi, 44, 4o). He observes, that the soldiers 
of LucuIIqs might indeed be astonished at the cold, since, even in the 
plain of Erxerum, snow sometimes falls in June, and the harvest is 
' seldom finished before September. The hills of Armenia are below 
the fortieth degree of latitude; but in the mountainous country which 
1 inhabit, it is well known that an ascent of some hours carries the 
traveller from the climate of Languedoc to that of Norway, and a 
general theory has been introduced, that under the line, an elevation 
of 2,4(K) iwtt is equivalent to the cold of the polar circle, (Remond, 
Gbservations sur les Voyages de Coxe dans la Suisse, tom, ii, p. 104). 

® The identity or proximity of the Chalybians, or. Chaldaeans, may- 
be investigated in Strabo, <1. xii, p, 825, 82G) ; Cellarius, Geograph. 
Antiq. tom. ii, p. 202-204), and Freret, (Mem. de I’Academie, tom. 
iv, p. 594). Xenophon supposes, in his romance, (Cyropaed. I. iii), 
the same barbarians against whom he had fought in his retreat, (Ana- 
basis, L iv). 

Procopius, Persic. 1. i, c. 15. De £di£c. I» iii, c. 6. 
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_mountain9, and seems to flow towards tHe west chap. 
and the Eu5dne ; bending to the south-west, the 
river passes under the walls of Satala and Meli- 
tene, (which were restored by Justinian as the ^ 
bulwarks of the Lesser Armenia), and gradually 
approaches the Mediterranean sea ; till at length, 
repelled by mount Taurus,** the Ei^hrates in- 
clines his long and flexible course to the south- 
east and the gulph of Persia. Among the Roman 
cities beyond the Euphrates, we distinguish two 
recent foundations, which were named from Hieo- 
dosius, and the relics of the inarl^yts-r and two 
capitals, Amida and Edessa, which are celebrated 
in the historj^.of every age. Thdcstceii^lth was 
proportioned, by Justinian, to the danger of their 
situation. A ditch and palisade might be suffi- 
cient to resist the artless force of the cavalry of 
Scythia ; but more elaborate works were required 
to sustain a regular siege against the arms and 
treasures of tHe great king. His skilful engineers 
understood the methods of conductingdeep mines, 
and of raising platforms to the level of the ram- 
part ; he shook the strongest battlements with 
his military engines, and sometimes advanced to 
the assault with a line of moveable turrets on the 
backs of elephants. In the great cities of the 
East, the disadvantage of space, perhaps of posi- 
tion, was compensated by the zeal of the people, 
who seconded the garrison in the defence of their 
country^ and religion ; and the fabulous jM’omise 

^ Ni Taurus obstet in nostra maria veDturu*?, (rompor.ius Mela, Hi, 

6% Pliny, a i>oet as well as u naturalist, (v, 20), pci>onibes the river 
anti mountain, and describes thtir combat. See the course of the 
and Euphiatcs, in the fjcellent treatise of dWnville. 
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CHAP, of the Son of God, that Edessa should never be^ 
taken, filled the citizens with violent'confidence, 
and chilled the besiegers with doubt and dis- 
may The subordinate towns of Armenia and 
Mesopotamia were diligently strengthened, and 
the posts which appeared to have any command 
of ground or water, were occupied by numerous 
forts, substantially built of stone, or more hastily 
erected with the obvious niateriala nf earth and 
brick. The eye erf Justinian investigated every 
^mtVand his cruel precautions might attract the 
* war into some lonely vale, whose peaceful natives, 

connected by trade and marriage, were ignorant 
ot national discord and the quarrels of princes. 
Westward of the Euphrates, a sandy desert ex- 
tends above six hundred miks to.tbe Red S^a 
Nature bad interposo! a vacant solitude between 
the ambition of two rival empires : the Arabians, 
till Maliomet arose, were formidable only as rob- 
bers : and, in the proud security of peace, the for- 
tifications of Syria were neglected on the most 
vulnerable side. 

the national enmity, at least the effects of 
that enmity, had been suspended by a truce, 

A. D. 488. which continued above fourscore years. An am- 
bassador from the emperor Zeno accompanied 
the rash and unfortunate Perozes, in his expedi- 
tion against the Nepthalites or White Huns, whose 

* Procopius (Persic. 1. ii, c. 12) tells the story with the tone half 
sceptical, half superstitious, of Herodotus. The promise was not in the 
primitive lie of Eusebius, but dates at least from the year 400 ; and 
a third lie, the Veronica, was soon raised on the two former, 
(Evagnus, 1 iv, c. 27). As Edessa ka$ been taken, TiUemont mu$t 
iisclaim the promise, (Mem. Eccles, tom. i, p. 3«2. 383, 61T). 
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conquest had been stretched from the Caspian to 
the heart of India, whose throne was enriched 
with emeralds,’ and whose cavalry was supported 
by a line of two thousand elejdiants.* The Per- 
sians were twice circumvented, in a situation 
which made valour useless and flight impossible; 
and the double victory of the Huns wftsttchieved 
by military stratagem. They dismissed their royal 
captive after he had submitted to adore the ma- 
jesty of a barbarian ; and the humiliation wms 
poorly evaded by the casuistical subtility of the 
iSIagi, who instructed Perozes to direct his inten- 
tion to the rising sun* The indignant successor of 
Cyrus f^igotlHS'dctigi^aBd hk^alitudet'he-te^ 
newed the attack with headstrong fury, and lost 
both his army and his life.’" The death of 

* They ^^cre purchased from the mtfrchants of Adiilis vho trade4 to 

India, (Cosmas, Topogra]^. Christ. L xi, p. 339) ; yet, in the estimate 
of precious stones, the Sd^thiun emerald was the first, the Boctrian the 
second, the -Ethiopian only the third, Tbeoplirastus, p. Gl, 

4cc. 92). The production, mines, &c. of emeralds, are involved in 
darkness ; and it is doubtful whether wc possess any of the twet¥e 
sorts kno^ui tu the ancicntb, (Cuguct. Ocgiiic dcs Luix, &.C. part ii, 
i. ii, c. 2, art. 3). lu th^^ v.;ir the Huns got, or at Icaht Perozes lost, 
the finest pearl in the world, of which rrocoplus relates a ridiculcijg 
fable. 

• The Indo-Scythne continued to reign from the time of Augu&tus 

(Dionys. Perieget. 1088, with the Commentary of in Hud- 

son, Geograpb. .Minor, tom-iv) to that of the elder Jiutm, fCosmai, 
Topograph. Christ. 1. xi, j>. h38, On their origin and con- 

quests, see d’Anville, (sur Tlndc, p. 18, 4o, tSec. OP, ^o, 89). lu 
the second century they were masters of Laricc or (Iiizerat. 

'* See the fate of I’lurouz or Pcroic.s, and its cun^jcquences, in Pro- 
copius, (Persic, I. i, c. 3-d), who may be compared with the frag- 
ments of oriental history, (d’Herbelot, Bibhot. Orient, p. 351, and 
Texeira, History of Persia, translated or abridged by Stevens, 1. i, 
c. 32, p, 132-138). The chronology is ably ascertained by As^juman, 
^Bibliot. Orient, tom. iii, p. 396-427>. 
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c6ap. Perozes aliandoned Persia to her foreign and do- 
mestic enemies ; and twelve years of confusion 
elapsed before his son Cabades or Kobad could 
The Fcrai- embrace any designs of ambition or revenge. 
A. D. 502 - The unkind parsimony of Anastasius was the mo- 
505 . tiyg Qj. pretence of a Roman war;* the Huns and 
Arabs marched under the Persian standard, and 
the fortifications of Armenia and Meso|X)tamia 
were, at that time, in a ruinolis or haperfect con- 
dition; The emperor retmmed biaibaaks to the 
gdvenior and people of Martyropolis, for the 
prompt surrender of a city which could not be 
successfully defended, and the conflagration of 
Theodosiopolis might justify the conduct of their 
prudent neighbours. Amida sustained a long 
and destructive siege : at the end of three months 
the loss of' fifty thousand of the soldiers of Ca- 
bases was not balanced by any prospect of suc- 
cess, and it was in vain that the Magi deduced a 
flattering prediction from the indecency of the 
women op tlie ramparts, who had revealed their 
most secret charms to the eyes of the assailants. 
At length, in a silent night, they ascended, the 
most accessible tower, which was guarded only 
by some monks, oppressed, after the duties of a 
festival, with sleep and wine. Scaling ladders 
were applied at the dawn of day; the presence of 
Cabades, his stern command, and his drawn 
sword, compelled the Persians to vanquish ; and 

* The Persit^n war, under the reigns of Anastasius and Justin, may 
be collected from Procopius, (Persic. I. i, c. 7, 8, 9 ; Theophanes, (in 
Chronograph, p. 124-127); Evagrius, (I. iii, c. 37) ; Marcclliniis, (in 
Chron. p. 47), and Josue Stylites), (apud Asseman. tom. i, p. 272- 
281 ). ^ 
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before it Mras shearthklj fourscore thousand of the • chap. 

inhabitants tad expiated the blood of their com- 

panions. After the siege of Amida, the war 
continued three years, and the unhappy frontier 
tasted the full measure of its calamities. The 
gold of Anastasius was offered too late, the num- 
ber of his troops was defeated by the number 
their generals ; the countiy was stripped of' its 
inhabitants, and both the living and tlie dead were 
abandoned to the wild beasts of the desert. The 
resistance of Edessa, and the deficiency of spoil, 
inclined the mind of Cabades to peace ; he sold 
his conquests for an exorbitant price : and the 
same line, thou^ ^mai*ed inth slai^ihter and 
devastation, still separated the two empires. To 
avert the repetition of the same evils, x\nastasius 
resolved to found a new colony, so strong, that 
it should defy the power of the Persian, so far ad- 
vanced towards Assyria, that its stationary troops 
might defend the province by the menace or 
operation of offensive war. For this puiyosc, the fortifii'a- 
town of Dara,^ fourteen miles from Nisibis, and oara.' 
four days journey from the Tigris, was peopled 
and adorned; the hasty works of Anastasius were 
improved by the perseverance of Justinian ; and 
without insisting on places less important, the for- 
tifications of Dara may represent the military 
architecture of the age. The city w^as surrounded 
with two walls, and the interval betw'een them of 

y The description of Dara is amply and correctly given by Precn- 
pius, (Persic. I. i, c. 10 ; 1. ii, c. 13. De Edific. 1- ii, c. 1, 2, 3 ; 1. iii, 
c. 5). See the situation in d’AnviUe, (PEuphratc et le Tigre, p. 53, 

51, 55), thoxigh he bcenis to double tlte interval between Dara and 
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• fifty paces, afforded a retreat to the cattle of the 
besieged. The inner wall was a monument of 
strength and beauty: it measured sixty feet from 
the ground, and the height of the towers was one 
hundred feet; the loop-holes, from whence an 
enemy might be annoyed Avith missile weapons, 
were small, but numerous : the soldiers were 
planted along the rampart, under the shelter of 
double galleries, and a third pl^form, spacious 
and secure, was raised on the of the 

towers. The exterior wall appears to have been 
less lofty, but more solid ; and each tower was 
protected by a quadrangular bulv. ark. A hard 
rocky soil resisted the tools of the miners, and on 
the south-east, where the ground was more tract- 
able, thea* apfitoach a hew work, 

which advjmced ih*the shape of an half-moon. 
"Wie double and treble ditches were filled with a 
stream of water ; and in the managen^ent of the 
river, the most skilful labour was employed to 
supply the inhabitants, to distress the besiegers, 
and to prevent the mischiefs of a natural or arti- 
ficial inundation. Dara continued more than sixty 
years to fulfil the wishes of its founders, and to 
provoke the jealousy of the Persians, who inces- 
santly con^pluiued, that this impregnable fortress 
had been constructed in mairiiest violation of the 
treaty of peace betw een the tw'o empires. 

JJetween the Euxine and the Caspian, the 
countries of Cholchos, Iberia, and Albania, are 
intersected in every direction by the branches of 
mouiit,Caucasus ; and the two principal gates, or 
passes, from north to south, have been frequently 
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confounded in the geography both of the ancients 
and moderns. The name of Caspian or Albanian 
gates, is properly applied to Derbend,* which 
occupies a short declivity between the mountains 
and the sea ; the city, if w e give credit to local 
tradition, had been founded by the Greeks ; and 
this dangerous entrance was fortified by the kings 
of Persia wdth a mole, double walls, and doors 
of iron. The Iberian gates'^ are formed by a 
narrow' passage of six miles in mount Caucasus, 
w hich opens from the northern side of Iberia or 
Georgia, into the plain that reaches to the Tanais 
and the Volga. A fortress, designed by Alex- 
ander p^h^, or^one ^.iuB succescurs. to com- 
mand that important pass, had descended by right 
of conquest or inheritance to a prince of the 
Iluns, who otFered it for a moderate price to the 
emperor : but while Anastasius paused, while he 
timorously computed the cost and the distance, a 
more vigilant rival interposed, and Cabades for- 
cibly occupied the stnuts of Caucasus. The 
Albanian and Iberian gates excluded the horsemen 
of Scythia from the shortest and most practicable 
roads, and the whole front of the mountains was 
covered by the rampart of Gog and Magog, the 

* For the city and past of Derbcnd, see d’Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orient, 
p. 157, 291, SOT) ; Petite de la Croix, (Hist, de Gengiscan, 1. tv, c. 9) i 
Hittoire Genealogii|ue des Tatars, tom. i, p. 120) ; Oleariui, (Voyap 
en Parse, p. 1039-1041), and Cctneille le Brujm, (Vojragtt, 

p. 146, 147) : hit view may be compared with the plan of Oleariua, 
who judges the wa)l to be of shells and gravel hardened by time. 

* Procopius, though with some confusion, alwajrt denominates them 
Cm^iian, (Persic. L i, c. 10). The pass is now styled Tatartopa, the 
Tartar-gates, (d'AnviUe, Geographic Ancienne, tom. ii, p. 119, 120^ 

* 
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CHAP, jgjjg has excited the curiosity of an 

Arabian caliph” and a Russian conqberor.'' Ac- 
cording to a recent description, huge stones, se- 
ven feet thick, twenty-one feet in length, or 
height, are artificially joined without iron or ce- 
ment, to compose a wall, which runs above three 
hundred miles from the shores of Derbend, over 
the hills and through the valleys of Daghestan 
and Georgia. Without a vision, such a work 
might be undertaken by the policy of Cabades ; 
without a miracle, it might be accomplished by 
his son, so formidable to the Romans under the 
name of Chosroes ; so dear to the Orientals, 
under the appellation of Nushirwan. The Per- 
sian monarch held in his hand tlie keys both of 
peace and war; but he -stipulated in every treaty, 
that Justinian should contribute to the expence of 
a common barrier, which equally protected the 
two empires from the inroads of the Scythians.** 
VII. Justinian suppressed the schools of Athens 
and the consulship of Rome, which had given so 
many sages and heroes to mankind. Both these 

^ The imaginary rampart of Gog and Magog, which was seriously 
explored and bdieved by a caliph of' the ixth century, appears to be 
derived from the gates of Mount Caucasus, and a vague report of the 
wall of China, (Geograph. jSubiensis, p. 267-2T0. Memoires de 
tom. xxxi, p. 210-219.) 

* See ft teamed diaiertatiem of Btiier, it mvro Cauc&seoi in Comtnent. 
Acad. Petropol. arm. 1726, tom. i, p. 425-463 ; but it is destitute of 
a map or pkui. When the C 2 ar Peter I became master of Derbwid 
in the year 1722, the measure of tbc wall was found to 3285 Rus- 
sian orgygof, or fathom, each of sevtaa feet Engltrii ; in the whole 
ftonnewhat more than four miles in length. 

* 3eft tile fortifications and treaties of Chosroes or Kushurwan, in 
Procopios, (Peryc. 1. i, c, 16, 22 ; 1. ii), andd’Hertxfet, <p. 682). 
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institutions had long since degenerated from chat. 
their primitive glory; yet some reproach may be 
justly inflicted on the avarice and jealousy of a 
prince, by whose hands such venerable ruins 
were destroyed. 

Atlmns,afterher Persian triumphs, adopted tlie The 

philosophy of Ionia and the rhetoric of Sicily ; Athene, 
and these studies became the patrimony of a city 
whose inhabitants, about thirty thousand males, 
condensed, within the period of a single life, the 
genius of ages and millions. Our sense of the 
dignity of human nature is exalted by. the simple 
recollection, that Isocrates' was the companion 
of Plato and Xenopboa^-t^bid he insisted, perhaps 
with the historian Thucydides, at the first repre- 
sentations of the Oedipus of Sophocles and the 
Iphigenia of Euripides ; and that his pupils 
iEschines and Demosthenes contended for the 
crown of patriotism in the presence of Aristotle, 
the master ofTheophrastus,who taught at Athens 
Avith the founders of the Stoic and Epicurean 
sects.^ The ingenious youth of Attica enjoyed 
the benefits of theirdomestic education, which was 
communicated without envy to the riviU cities. 

Two thousand disciples heard the lessons orEbeo- 


* The life of Isocrates extends from Olyrop. Ixxxvi, i, to tx. U, 
^aute Cfirist. 4'36— 338)* See Oionys, ifaticarn. tom* lit p* loO, 
edit. Hudson ; Plutarch (sive anonymous) in \'it. X, Oratorum, p. 
1538-1543, edit. H. Steph. ; Phot. cod. cciix, p. 1453. 

' ^ The schools of Athens are copiously, though concisely, rspresenttc 
in the Fortuna Attica of Meuisitis, ic. viii, j>. 59—73, in tom. 1, Opp*' 
For the state and arts of the city, see the first book of Paieanias, and a 
small tract of Dicaearchus, (in the second volume of Hudson', topo- 
graphers), who mote about Oltnip. cviii; DikIw-’II . 
sect. 4). 
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CHAP, phrastus;® the schools of rhetoric must have been 
still more populous than those of philosophy; and 
a rapid succession of students diffused the fame 
of their teachers, as far as the utmost limits of 
the Grecian language and name. Those limits 
were enlarged by the victories of Alexander; the 
arts of Athens survivedher freedom anddominion; 
and the Greek colonies which the Macedonians 
planted in Egypt, and scattered over Asia, un- 
dertook long and -frequeDt^ pilgrimages to wor- 
ship the Muses in their favourite temple on the 
banks of the Ilissus. The Latin conquerors re- 
spectfully listened to the instructions of their 
subjects and captives; the names of Cicero and 
Horace were inrolled in the schools of Athens ; 
and after the perfect setUemeat of the Roman 
empire, the Datives of Italy^ Africa, and of 
BritaiD, conversed in the groves of the academy 
with their fellow-students of the East. The 
studies of philosophy and eloquence are conge- 
nial to a popular state, which encourages the 
freedom crff inquiry, and submits only to the 
force of persuasion. In the republics of Greece 
and Rome, the art of speaking was the pow- 
erful engine of patriotism or ambition ; and 
the schools of rhetoric poured forth a colony 
of statesmen and legislators. When the li- 
berty of public debate was suppressed, the 
orator, in the honourable profession of an advo- 
cate, might plead the cause of innocence and 
justice ; he might abuse his talents in the more 
profitable trade of panegyric; and the same pre- 

* Diogen. LaerL dc Vit. Philosoph. 1. V, segm. 37, p. 289. 
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Oepts continued to dictate the fanciful declama- chap. 
tions of thQ sophist, and the chaster beauties of 
historical composition. The systems which pro- 
fessed to unfold the natute of God, of man, and 
of the universe, entertained the curiosity of the 
philosophic student; and according to the temper 
of his mind, he might doubt with the sceptics, or 
decide with the stoics, sublimely speculate with 
Plato, or severely argue with Aristotle. The 
pride of the adverse sects had fixed an unat- 
tainable term of moral happiness and perfection ; 
but the race was glorious and salutary ; the dis- 
ciples of Zeno, and even those of. Epicurus, were 
taught both to act.ioid to suffer ; and the death of 
Petronlus was not less eflectual thrui that of Se- 
neca, to humble a tyrant by the discovery of his 
impotence. The light of science could not in- 
deed be confined within the walls of Athens. 

Her incomparable writers address themselves to 
the human race; the living masters emigrated to 
Italy and Asia; Berytus, in later times, was de- 
voted to the study of the law ; astronomy and 
physic were cultivated in the museum of Alex- 
andria ; but the Attic schools of rhetoric and phi- 
losophy maintained their superior reputation from 
the Peloponnesian war to the reign of Justinian. 

Athens, though situate in a barren soil, possessed 
a pure air, a free navigation, and the monuments 
of ancient art. That sacred retirement was sel- 
dom disturbed by the business of trade or go- 
vernment; and the last of the Athenians w'^re 
distinguished by their lively wit, the purity of 
their taste and language, theirsocial manners, and 
^ou vri. i. 
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XL. 


some traces, at least in discourse, of the magna- 
nimity of their fathers. In the suburbs of the 
city, the academy of the Platonists, the lyceum of 
the Peripatetics, the portico of the Stoics, and 
the garden of the Epicureans, were planted with 
trees and decorated with statues : and the philo- 
sophers, instead of being immured in a cloister, 
delivered their instructions in spacious and pleasant 
walks, which, at different hours, were conse- 
crated to tiiie exercises of the nuiul and body. 
The genius of the founders still lived in those 
venerable seats; the ambition of succeeding to the 
masters of human reason, excited agenerousemu- 
lation ; and the merit of the candidates was de- 
termined, on each vacancy, by the free voices of 
an enlightened people. The Athenian professors 
were pmd by their disciple: according to their 
mutual wants and abilities, the price appears to 
have varied from a minato a talent; and Isocrates 
himself, who derides the avarice of the sophists, 
required in his school of rhetoric, about thirty 
pounds from each of his hundred pupils. The 
wages of industry are just and honourable, yet 
the same Isocrates shed tears at the first receipt 
of a stipend ; the stoic might blush when he was 
hired to preach the contempt of money ; and I 
should tie sorry to discover, that Aristotle or Plato 
so far degenerated from the example of Socrates, 
as to exchange knowledge for gold. But some 
property of lands and houses was settled by the 
pefmi^iion of the laws, and the legacies of de- 
ceased friends, on the philosophic chairs of Athens. 
Epicurus bequeathed to hig disciples the gardens 
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Which he had purchased for eighty minse, or two chap. 
hundred and fifty pounds, with a fund suflScient 
for their frugal subsistence and monthly fes- 
tivals and the patrimony of Plato afforded 
an annual rent, which, in eight centuries, was 
gradually increased from three to one thousand 
pieces of gold.' The schools of Athens were 
protected by the wisest and most virtuous of the 
Koman princgs. The library which Hadrian 
founded, was placed in a portico, adorned with 
pictures, statues, and a roof of alabaster, and sup- 
ported by one hundred columns of Phrygian 
marble. The public salaries were assigned by 
the generous spirit of fibe Antotunes; mul- each 
professor, of politics, of rhetoric, of the Platonic, 
the Peripatetic, the Stoic, and the Epicurean 
philosophy, received an annual stipend of ten 
thousand drachmae, or more than three hundred 
pounds sterling.* After the death of Marcus, 
these liberal donations, and the privileges att^hed 
to the thrones of science, were abolished and re- 
vived, diminished and enlarged : but some vestige 

^ See the testament of Epicurus in Diogeti. Laert. 1. Xi aegm. 16- 
20, p« 611, 612* A single epistle (ad Familiares, xiii, 1) dispUfst&C 
injustice of the Areopagus, the fidelity of the Epicureans, the dex- 
terous politeness of Cicero, and the mixture of contempt and esteem 
with which the Roman senators considered the philosophy and phi' 
losophers of Greece. 

^ Damascius, in Vit. Isidor. apud Pbotium, cod. eexlii, p. 1054. 

^ See Lucian, (in'Eunech. tom. ii, p. S50->359, edit. Beitx>; Fhiio* 
stratus, (in Vit. Sophist. 1. ii, c. 2), and, Dion Cassius, or Xj|dii2iDy 
(1. Txxi, p. 1195), with their editors Du Soul, Olearius, and Beimar, 
mid, aboTe all, Salmastus, (ad Hist. August, p. it), A judicious 
plftosopher (Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol- ii, p. 340^74,) prefers ' 
the free contributions of the students to a fixed stipend for the pro« 
fsssor. 
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CHAP, of royal bounty may be found under the suc- 
cessors of Constantine ; and their arbitrary choice 
of an unworthy candidate rtiight tempt the phi- 
losophers of Athens to regret the days of inde- 
pendence and poverty.’ It is remarkable, that 
the impartial favour of the Antonines was be- 
stowed on the four adverse sects of philosophy, 
which they considered as equally useful, or at least 
as equally innocenti Socrates had. formerly been 
the glory and the reproach of his country ; and 
^dUrst lessons of Epicurus so strangely scan- 
dalized the pious ears of the Athenians, that by 
his exile, and that of his antagonists, they silenced 
all vain disputes concerning the nature of the 
gods. But in the ensuing year they recalled the 
hasty decree, restored the liberty of the schools, 
and were convinced, by the experience of ages, 
that the moral character of philosophers is not 
affected by the diversity of their theological spe- 
culations.” 

They are TlieGothic armswcre lessfatal to theschoolsof 

suppressed 

by justi- Athens than the establishment of a new religion, 
whose ministers superseded theexerciseof reason, 
resolved every question by an article of faith, and 
condemned the infidel or sceptic to eternal flames. 


* Bi^ocker, Hbn. Crit. PliHosopfa. tom. ii, p, 310» &c. 

■ ® The biith of Epicurus is fixed to the yesur 342 before Christ, 
(Bayle>, 0)3rinpiad eix, 3 ; and he opened his school at Athens, 
Olymp. cxviii, 3« 306 years before the same era. This intolerant 
law tAthenteiis, 1. xiii, p. 610 ; Diogen. Lsrtius, I- v,s- 38, p. 290 ; 
Julius Pollux, is, 5) was enacted in the same, or the succeeding 
year, (Sigonius, 0pp. tom. v, p. 62; Menagius, ad Diogen. Lacrt. p. 
204; Corsini Fasti Attici, tom. iv, p. 67, 68). Theophrastus, chief 
of the PeripatetiGs, and disciple of Ariatot^, was involved in the 
same exile. 
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In many a volume of laborious controversy, tliey chap. 
exposed the weakness of the understanding and 
thecorruption of the heart, insulted human nature 
in the sages of antiquity, and proscribed the spirit of 
philosophicalinquiry.sorepugnanttothedoctrine, 
or at least to the temper, of an humble believer. 

'J'he surviving sect of the Platonists, whom Plato 
would have blushed to acknowledge, extravagant- * 

ly mingled a sublime theory with the practice of su- 
perstition and magic ; and as they remained alone 
in the mid st of a Christian world, they indulged a se- 
cret rancour against the government of the church 
andstate; whose severity was still suspended over 
their heads. AbfHit afiteritte of 

Julian”, Proclus” was permitted to teach in the ProduF. 
philosophic chair of the academy; and such was 
his industry that he frequently, in the same day, 
pronounced five lessons, and composed selren hun- 
dred lines. His sagacious mind explored the 
deepest questions of morals and metaphysics, 
and he ventured to urge eighteen arguments 
against the Christian doctrine of the creation 
of the world. But in the intervals of study, 
he personally conversed with Pan, ALsculapius, 
and Minerva, in whose mysteries he was se- 
cretly initiated, and whose prostrate statues he 

" This is no fanciful era; the pa^ns reckoned their calamities 
from the reign of their hero. Proclus, whose nativity is marked by 
his horoscope, (A. D. 412, February 8, at C. P.), died 324 years 
IsAMtFS A. D. 485, (Marin, in VitdProcli, c. 36). 

* The . life of Proclus, by Marinus, was putdished by Fabricius, 
(Hambui^h, 1700, et ad calcem Bibliot. Latin. Lond. 1703.) See 
Saidas, (tom. Hi. p. 185, 186); Fabricius, (Bibliot. Grtec. 1. v, c. 

26, p. 443-552), and Brvcker, (Hin. Crit. Philosopb.. tuiii. ii, p. 313- 
326). 
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CHAP, adored; in the devout persuasion that the phi* 
losopher, who is a citizen of the universe, 
should be the priest of its various deities. An 
eclipse of the sun announced his approaching- end ; 
and his life, with that of his scholar Isidore,'’ 
compiled by two of their most learned disciples, 
exhibits a deplorable picture of the second child- 
His sue- hood of human reason. Yet the golden chain, as 

A. D. 485- it was fondly styled, of the Platonic succession, 
continued f<»ty-fottr yeM« from the death of Pro- 
clusi to the edict of Justinian,’ which imposed a 
perpetual silence on the schools of Athens, and ex- 
cited the grief and indignation of the few remain- 
ing votaries of Grecian science and superstition. 
Seven friends and philosophers, Diogenes and 
Hermias, Euklius. and PrmdhB;.l>amascttis, Isi- 
dore, and Shnpliciu?,- who*dis8ented from there- 
ligidn of'lheir sovereign, embraced the resolution 
of seeking in a foreign land the freedom which was 
denied in their native country. They had heard, 
and they credulously believed, that therepublic of 
Plato was realized in the despotic government of 
Persia, and that a patriot king reigned over the 
happiest and most virtuous of nations. They were 
soon astonished by the natural discover)' that Per- 
sia resembled the other countries of thgglobe; that 
Chosroes,who affected the name of a philosopher, 
was vain, cruel, and ambitious ; that bigotry; and 


p The life of Isidore was composed by Damascius« (apud Fhotium, 
cod. eexlii, p. 1028-1076). See the last age of the pagan philosopheis 
in Bnicker, (tom. ii, p. 341-351). 

** The suppression of the schools of Athens is recorded by John 
(tom. ii, p. 187, sur Decio Cos. Sol.), and an anonyinuu*; 
Chronicle in the Vatican library, (apud Aleman, p. 106). 
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a spirit of intolerance, prevailed among the Magi ; c h a p. 
that the nobleswerehaughty,thecourtiers servile, 
and the magistrates unjust ; that the guilty some- 
times escaped, and that the innocent were often 
oppressed. The disappointment of the philoso- 
phers, provoked them to overlook the real virtues 
of the Persians; and they were scandalized, more 
deeply perhaps than became theirprofession,with 
the plurality of wives and concubines, the incest- 
uous marriages, and the custom of exposing dead 
bodies to the dogs and vultures, instead of hiding 
them in theiparth, or consuming them with fire. 

Their repentance was expressed by a precipitate 
return, and they, kradly declarad.tfai^ Uiey 
rather die on the borders of the empire, than en- 
joy the wealtli and favour of the barbarian. From 
this j ourney, however, they derived abenefit whicli 
reflects the purest lustre on the character of Chos- 
roes. He required, that the seven sages who had 
visited Ihe court of Persia, should be exempted 
fromthepenallawswhicbJustinianenactedagainst 
his pagan subjects; and this privilege, expressly 
stipulated in a treaty of peace, was guarded by the 
vigilance of a powerful mediator.'' Simplicius 
and his companions ended their lives in peace and soph«rs. 
obscurity : and as they left no disciples, they ter- 
minate the long list of Grecian philosophers, who 
may be justly praised, notwithstanding their de- 
fects, as the wisest and most virtuous of their con- 

' Agathias (1. ii, p. 69, 70, 71) relates this curious story. Chosroes 
ascended the throne in the year 531, and made his first peace with 
the Romans in the beginning of 533, a date most compatible w ith his 
.young fame and the old age of Isidore, (Asseman. Bibliot. Oiient. 
tom. iii, p. 404. I’agi, tom. ii, i>. 543, 55 1). 
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CHAP, temporaries. The writings of Simplicius are now 
extant. His physical and metaphysical comment, 
aries on Aristotle have passed away with the fa- 
shion of the times ; but his moral interpretation 
, of Epictetus, is preserved in the library of nations, 

as a classic book, most excellently adapted to 
direct the will, to purify the heart* and to confirm 
the understanding, by a just confidence in the na- 
ture both of God and mao;: ^ : < : ' ■ ; 

3^* samd rime that Pythagw^ first 

iuUhipei- yedted the appellation of philosopher, liberty and 
sy Jurti!** consulship were founded at Rom# by the elder 
i:,, Brutus. The revolutions of the consular office, 
which may be viewed In the successive lights of 
a substance, a shadow, and a name, have been oc- 
casionally mentiemedia ,the palpsf^ history. The 
first m^istratos of the rep^lic had been chosen by 
the peo^e, to exercise, in the senate and in the 
camp, the powers of peace and war, which were 
afterwards translated to the emperors. But the 
tradition of ancient dignity was longrevered by the 
Romans and barbarians. A Gothic historian ap- 
plauds the consulship of Theodoric as the height 
of all temporal glory and greatness the king of 
Italy himself congratulates those annual favour- 
ites of fortune, who, without the cares, enjoyed 
the splendour of the throne ; and at the end of a 
thousand years, tw'o consuls were created by the 
sovereigns of Rome and Constantinople, for the 
sole purpose of giving a date to the year, and a 


• CttRio^or. Variarum Epist. vi, 1. Jornandes, c. 57, p. 696, edit. 

Grot. Qqod smmnuxQ bonuin primum^ue in munda decus edicitur. 
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festival to the people. But the expences of this chap. 
festival, in which the wealthy and thevain aspired 
to surpass their predecessors,insensibly arose to the 
enormous sum of fourscore thousand pounds ; the 
wisest senators declined an useless honour, which 
involved the certain ruin of their families; and to 
this reluctance I should impute the frequent chasms 
in the last age of the consular Fasti. The prede-, 
cessors of Justinian had assisted from the public 
treasures the dignity of the less opulent candidates ; 
the avarice of that prince preferred the cheaper 
and more convenient method of advice and regu- 
lation.* Seven processions or spectacles were the 
number to wbit^ tbeborse and 

chariot races, the athletic sports, the music, and 
pantoniimes of the theatre, and the hunting of 
wild beasts; and small pieces of silver were dis- 
creetly substhuted to the gold medals, which had 
always pxcif ed tumult and(bTmkenness,when they 
were scattered with a profuse hand among the 
populace. N otwithstanding these precautions and 
his own example, the succession of consuls finally 
ceased in the thirteenth year of Justinian, whose 
despotic temper might be gratified by the silent 
extinction of a title which admonished the Romans 
of their ancient freedom." Yet the annual con- 
sulship still lived in the minds of the people: thej 


* See the regidations of Justiniao* (Novell, cv), dated at Constan 
tinople, July 5, and addressed to Strategius, treasurer of the empire. 

• Procopius, in Anecdot. c. 26. Aleman, p. 106. In the nviiith 
year after the consulship of Basilius, according to the reckoning ot‘ 
Mareellinus, Victor, Marius, &c. the secret history was compohcd, 
Vid, in the eves of Procopius, the consulship was finally abolishtd. 
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fondly expected its speedy restoration ; they ap- 
plauded the gracious condescensioiFof successive 
princes, by whom it was assumed in the first year 
of their reign ; and three centuries elapsed, after 
the death of Justinian, before that obsolete dig- 
nity, which had been suppressed by custom, could 
be abolished by law.* The imperfect mode of 
distinguishing each year by the name of a ma- 
gistrate, was usually supplied by the date of a 
p«manent era : the creation of the world, ac- 
col^ing to the septuagint version, was adopted by 
the Greeks f and the Latins, since the age of 
Charlemagne, have computed their time from the 
birth of Christ.^' 

* By Leo the philo 60 {^r, (NovelL ^ JX See Pagi, 

(Dissertat. Hypatica, p. 3d5<-36!^» and Dacah|e» (QIobs. Graec. p. 

163S). Eren the title was^tfied; consulatns^codidlir.^. • . 
Vilesetmt* saye the emperor himself. 

^ According to JuHus Africanus, &c. the world was created the 
first of September, 5508 years three months and twenty-five days be- 
fore the birth of Christ, (see Pezron, Antiquity des Terns defendiie, p. 
SO-S8) ; and this era has been used by the Greeks, the Oriental Chris- 
tians, and even by the Russians, till the reign of Peter I. The period, 
however arbitrary, is clear and convenient. Of the 7296 years which 
are supposed to elapse since the creation, we shall find 3000 of igno- 
lance and darkness; 2000 either fabulous or doubtful; 1000 of an- 
cient history, commencing with the Persian empire, and the republics 
of Rome and Athens; 1000 from the fall of the Roman empire in the 
west to the discovery of America ; and the remaining 296 will al- 
ia(»t complete three centuries of the modern state of Europe and 
mankind. I regret this chronology, so far preferable to our double 
and perplexed method of counting backwards and forwards the years 
before and after the Christian era. 

* The era of the world has prevailed in the East sin<» the vith 
general council, (A. D. 681). In the West the Christian era was first 
invented in the vith century: it was propagated in the viiith by the 
authority and writings of venerable Bede ; but it was not till the xth 
that the use became legal and popular. See PArt de verifier les Dates, 
Dissert. Preliminaire, p. iii, xii. Dictionaire Diplomatique, tom. i, 
p. 329-337 ; the works of a laborious society of Benedictine monks. 
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CHAP. XLI. 

Conquests of Justinian in the West — Character and first 
campaigns of Bclisarius — He invades and subdues the 
Vandal kingdom of Africa — His triumph— The Gothic 
war — He recovers Sicily, Naples, and Rome — Siege of 
Rome by the Goths — Their retreat and losses — Surren-t 
der of Ravenna — Glory of Bclisarius — His domestic 
shame and misfortunes, ^ 

Justinian ascended the throne, about chap. 
fifty years after the fall of the western em- 
pire, the kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals Justinian 
had obtained a solid, and, as it might seem, a ‘nvaJc* 
legal establishment both in Europe and Africa, 

The titles which Roman victory had inscribed, 
were erazed with equal justice by the sword of the 
barbarians ; and their successful rapine derived a 
more venerable sanction from time, from treaties, 
and from the oaths of fidelity, alreadyrepeatedby 
a second or third generation of obedient subjects. 
Experience and Christianity had refuted the super- 
stitious hope, that Rome was founded by the gods 
to reign for ever over the nations of the earth. 

But the proud claim of perpetual and indefea- 
sible dominion, which her soldiers could no longer 
maintain, was firmly asserted by her statesmen and 
Jawyers, whose opinions have been sometimes 





J46 the decline and fall 

CHAP, revived and propagated in the modern schools of 
jurisprudence. After Rome herself had been 
stripped of the imperial ](lurple, theprincesof Con- 
stantinopleassumed the sole and sacred sceptre of 
the monarchy ; demanded, as their rightful inhe- 
ritance, the provinces which had been subdued by 
the consuls, or possessed by the Caesars; and feebly 
aspired to deliver their faithful subjects of the 
West from the usurpation erf heretics and barba- 
riai^. The execution (rf this splendid design was 
in some degree reserved for Justinian. During 
the five first years of his reign, he reluctantly 
waged a costly and unprofitable war against the 
Persians; till his pride submitted to his ambition, 
and he purchased, at the price of four hundred 
and forty thousand the benefit 

of a whhdi, in the language of 

botii nations, was dignified with the appellation 
of the endless peace. The safety of the East en- 
abled the emperor to employ his forces against 
the Vandals ; and the internal state of Africa 
afforded an honourable motive, and promised a 
powerful support, to the Roman arms.* 

5 utc of According to the testament of the founder, the 
dais. African kingdom had lineally descended to Hil- 
A- nrSa- deric the eldest of the Vandal princes. A mild 

530. 

• The complete series of the Vandal war is related by Frocopius in 
regular and elegant narrative, (L i, c. 9-25 ; I. ii, c. 1-13) ; and 
happy would be my lot, could I always tread in the footsteps of such 
a guide. From the entire and diligent perusal of the Greek text, I 
have a right to pronounce that the Latin and French versions of Gro- 
tioi and Cousin may not be implicitly trusted : yet the president 
Cousin has been often praised, and Hugo Grotius was the first scha^ 
Ut of a learned age. 
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. disposition inclined the son of a tyrant, the grand-, chap. 
son of a conaueror, to prefer the counsels ofcle- 
mency and peace *, and his accession was marked 
by the salutary edict, which restored two hundred 
bishops to their churches, and allowed the free 
profession of the Athanasian creed.” But the ca- 
tholicsaccepted, withcoldand transient gratitude, 
a favour so inadequate to their pretensions, and 
the virtues of Hilderic offended the prejudices of 
his countrymen. The Arian clergy presumed to 
insinuate that he hadrenounced the faith, and the 
soldiers more loudly complained that he had dege- 
nerated from the courage, of his ancestors. His 
ambassadors were suspected of a secret and dis- 
graceful negotiation in the Byzantine court ; and 
his general, the Achilles,' as he was named, 
of the Vandals, lost a battle against the naked and 
disorderly Moors. The public discontent was ex- ceiimer, 
asperated by Gelimer, whose age, descent, and mi- ^ 

litary fame, gave him an apparent title to the 
succession : he assurae<l, with the consent of the 
nation, the reins of government ; and his unfor- 
tunate sovereign sunk without a strugglefrom the 

* See Rulnarty Hist. Pcrsecut. Vandal, c. xh, p. 589. His best eri* 
dence is drawn from the life of St. Fulgentius, composed by one of 
his discij^es, transcribed in a great measure in the annals of Baroni- 
ns, and printed in wreral great collections, (Catalog. Bibliot. Bii- 
naviaens, tcmi. i, toI ii# p. 1258. 

* For what quality of the mind or body ? For speed, or beauty, 
or valour ?>— In what language did the Vandals read Homer Did. 
he speak German ?>— The Latins had four versions, (Fabric, tom. i, h i i , 
c. 3, p. 297): yet in spite of the praises of Seneca, (Consol, c. 26), 
they appear' to have been more successful in imitating, than in trans' 
lating, the Greek poets. But the name of Achilles might be famous 
and popular, even among the illiterate barbarians. 
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CHAP, throne to a dungeon, where he was strictly 
fiTuarded with a faithful counsellor, and his unpo- 
pular nephew the Achilles of the Vandals. But 
the indulgence which Hilderic had shewn to his 
catholic subjects bad powerfully recommended 
him to the favour of Justinian, who, for the be- 
nefit of his own sect, could acknowledge the use 
and justice of religious toleration : their alliance, 
while the nephew of Justin remained in a pri- 
vate statum, was c^nented by tiie mutual ex^ 
change of gifts and letters ; and the empCTor 
Justinian asserted the cause of royalty and 
friendship. In two successive embassies, he ad- 
monished the usurper to repent of his treason, or 
to abstain^ at least, from any further violence, 
which might provoke the displeasure of God and 
of the Eomaost to reverence the laws of kindred 
and succession, and to suffer an infirm old man 
peaceably to end his days, either on the throne 
of Carthage, or in the palace of Constantinople. 
The passions or even the prudence of Gelimer 
compelled him to reject these requests, which 
were urged in the haughty tone of menace and 
command ; and he justified his ambition in a lan- 
guage rarely spoken in the Byzantine court, by 
alleging the right of a free people to remove or 
punish their chief magistrate, who had failed in 
the execution of the kingly office. After this fruit- 
less expostulation, the captive monarch was more 
rigorously treated, his nephew was deprived of his 
eyes, and the cruel V andal, confident in his strength 
and distance, derided the vain threats and slow 
prepartions of the emperor of the East. Justinian 
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resolved to deliver or revenge' his friend, Gelimer chap. 
to maintain his usurpation: and the war was pre- 
ceded, according to the practice of civilized na- 
tions, by the most solemn protestations that each 
party was sincerely desirous of peace. 

The report of an African war was grateful only Debates on 

, f , . „ , „ ^ ® . . the Afri- 

to the vam and idle populace of Constantinople, can war* 
whose poverty exempted them from tribute, and 
whose cowardice was seldom exposed to military 
service. But the wiser citizens, who judged of the 
future by the past, rev|||ved in their memory the 
immense loss, both of men and money, which the 
empire had sustained in the expedition of Basilis- 
cus. The troops, which after five laborious cam- 
paigns had been recalled from the Persian frontier, 
dreaded the sea, the climate, and the arms of an' 
unknown enemy. The ministers of the finances 
computed, as far as they might compute, the 
demands of an African war ; the taxes which must 
be found and levied to supply those insatiate 
demands ; and the danger, lest their own lives, or 
at least their lucrative employments, should be 
made responsible for the deficiency of the supply. 

Inspired by such selfish motives, (for we may not 
suspect him of any zeal for the public good), 

John of Cappadocia ventured to oppose in full 
council the inclinations of his master. He con- 
fessed, that a victory of such importance could 
not be too dearly purchased ; but he represented 
in a grave discourse the certain difficulties, and 
the uncertain event. “ You undertake,” said 
the prefect, “ to besiege Carthage by land ; the 
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distance is not less than one hundred and forty 
“ days journey ; on the sea, a who^e year* must 
“ elapse before you can receive any intelligence 
“ from your fleet. If Africa should be reduced, 
“ it cannot be preserved without the additional 
“ conquest of Sicilyand Italy. Success will impose 
“ the obligation of new labours; a single misfor- 
“ tune will attract the barbarians into the heart 
“ of your exhausted eflSJmre.” Justinian felt the 
weig^^thissalat^ kdvice; hewasem^nnded 
by tterhttwonted freedom^ an obsequious servant; 
and the design of thewarwould perhaps havebeen 
relinquished, if his courage had not been revived 
by a voice w hich silenced the doubts of profane 
reason. “ I have seen a vision,” cried an artful 
or fanatic bishop of the East. “ It is the will of 
heaven>0 emperor! thatyoushonldnotabandon 
your holy enterprise for the deliverance of the 
“ African church. The God of battles will march 


“ before your standard, and disperse your enemies, 
“ who are the enemies of his Son.” The empe- 
ror might be tempted, and his counsellors were 
constrained, to givecredit to this seasonable reve- 
lation: but they derived more rational hope from 
the revolt, which the adherents of Hilderic or 
Athanasius had already excited on the borders of 
tha Vandal monarchy. Pudeutius, an African 
subject, had privately signifiedhisloyal intentions. 


^ A ^rar— absurd exaggeration ! The conquest of Africa xnay be 
dated A. D. 533, September 14: it is celebrated Justinian in the 
preface to his Institutes, which were publiihe4 November 21 of the 
year. Including the voyage and return, such a computation 
vnight be truly applied to 9ur Indian empire. 
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and a small mili|arir aid restoFed^4^e province chap. 
Tripoli to «ie obedieBO&^^^R&nl^t. The go- 
vernment ofiaedinia badJ^n Jotrosted toGodas» 
a valiant bari»mp; he stispended tliepf^siplht of 
tribute, disdbdQied his allegiance to thei^iper, 
and gs^ audience to the emisaa|i^ <^Jyf^ian, 
who found him master of 
the head of his guards, and proudly investO^iiiM 
the ensigns of royalty. The forces of the Vandals 
were diminished by discord and suspicion ; the 
Bomeua armies wetO anHa^pm^y^^the^ efirit of 



• Chtr&ctcr 

haps educated, among the Thracian peasante,* 
without any of those advantages which had formed 
the virtues* of .iddc t ^d the younger Scipio ; 
anoMeorighh’ibtjhyiiti^^ of 

afFpeftohh* 


oOuId not allbldamy aidgect df|#aise : be 
^%^ed»most assuredly with valour abdtepi^tlon, 
among the private guards of JustiiiiaiH Cbd’iykan 
his patrtHi j^ame empe-or, the diiWR^wW>|wia> 
tnotedto military command.. After aSbold inroad 
into PenNurtHOBia) in which hia glory was shared 
byacolleagne, and bispre^gt^wasdbedked by mi 
enemy, Betisorius repaired to the imiN^^t ata' 

* . *Ajut.ftt* Si i ItXMMid' cjf IVmuhmMa -tlSUiiaM au m£v 

S). lA"flaHaa, coidd casflir t^iik dh O e iMaic VaMtjr oi%iphanius 
and VdadnM, who wished to ciaidl the hero ; but his Cermaiiia, a 
B>etzd|idia of Thtace, I cannot find in ai^ civil or eecleaiaatkdIM* 
of tJ^ provincea ai^ dtiea. 

VOL. vn. M 
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qHAF. 

XLI. 

His servi- 
ces in the 
Persian 
war, 

A, D. 529— 

532. and signified the day and the hour on which the 
citizens should prepare a bath for brnrefteshment 
after the an 

.2. title of 


tion of Dara,^' where he first accepted the service 
of Prejcopius, the faithful companion, and dili- 
gent historian, of his exploits/ The Mirranes 
of Pepia advanced, with forty thousand of her 
best troops> to raze the fortifications of Dara ; 



w^^hnt much inferior in the number and quafity 
of his troops, which amounted only to twenty- 
five thousand Romans and strangers, relaxed in 
their discipline, and humbled by recent disasters. 
As the pteip all shelter to 

which waS prolonged 
l^pt«tr-in [^rpendicular, and afterwards in pa- 
sellel, lines, to:Cover. the wfings of cavalry advan- 
tageously,' pi^^ed.to command the flanks and rear 
of - When the Roman centre was ' 

shaken^ tjieiu.welktimed and rapid chargje 
cided- the confliet':^ '.the. standard of Persia fell ; 
the i/ftfflor&tferfled;- tlie infantry threw away their 
bucklep>-. 8 pl;'«%ht thousand of the vanquished 

battle. In the next cam- 
paigifef d^iakwas invaded .on iihe side of tins de- 
sert ; ami BeUsarius> with twenty thousand men, 
ha’stepcdfrcOT Daralo the relief of the province. 
Duringjthe- whole summer, the des%ns of the ene- 
my; baffled by his skilful dispositions : he 

• The two. 6mt ftrsian <^p«i^ia of BeBsarius are lairly and co. 
pioii ,ly related by his secretary, (.Persic. 1. i, c. 12-18). - 
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pressed their retreat, o^upied each night theit chap. 
camp of tf»e preceding sSad woidd have sfe- 
cured a blowiless victory, tf heeould have resisted 
the impa^^ce of his own troops. Them v^iant 
promisewnsf^tlysiipportedinthe honreftettle; 
the r^it' wing was exposed by #»e treactorotts or 
tedwardly desertion of the Christiatti iferafeS f the 
Huns, a veteran band of eight hundred vVaitfta^, 
were oppressed by superior numbers ; the flight of 
the Isaurians was intercepted ; but the Roman in- 
fantry stood .Arm on the left, for Belisarius him- 
selfjdkiHOuniii^fzsmrhiSfaGttse, shtwedthaB that 
intr^[uddei^^mBSth«irot4yBA^y«fT4iieyforBed 
their 

enemy; innumerable arrows glanced without ef- 
fect from the compact and shelving order of their 
bucklers ; an impenetrable line of pikes was op- 
posed to the repeated ^^mt^efthei^erBaneaval- 
ry. ; and after a resistaiuie rtf tnmiy htNiB%'#bepe- 
maining tooupa were sldlftrUy eiub^ked unddr^e 
shadow of the n^ht. - ^Hre Persia eoimnander 
retired with disorder and disgrace, to answer a 
strictaccountof the lives of somanyscddi^which 
he had consumed in a barren victoiy. Bttt'the 
fame of Belisarius was not stdli^ by a de^t, ip 
wbkh alone he bad saved Ms army from the con- 
sequences-rtf their own rashness: theapproadb of 
peace relieved him from the guard of the eastern 
frontier, and his conduct in the sedition of Con- 
stantinopleamplydisdja!g^lu»oW%a^ns to the 
emperor. When theAfricanwarbecame the topic 
of popular discourse and secret deliberation, each of 
the Roman general s was apprehensive, rather than 
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CHAP, ambi^cuii the dangerous honour; but as soott 
as JuStfflian bad declared his prefereafee of supe- 
ri^rfb^t, their envy was rekindled by the unani- 
monk. applause which was. given to the choice of 
Belisarius, The temper of the Byzantine court 
may encoimage a suspicion, that the hero was 
darkly assisted by the intrigues of Wt nttfe, the 
fair and subtle .i^ho«to%,teho-nlt«fiiatelyei]ycy- 


ed the..9)«tfi4!i^a}>^aa«iyib<mtr|^;^ of 

was%Soble‘, she descended from a family of 
rioteers ; and her chastity has been stained with 
the foulest reproach. Yet she reigned with long 
and absolute power over the mind of her illus- 
trious, hK^bi®^. k Anfeowna disdained the 


’ whom she accompanied 
ti^hruadaunted resolution in all the hmdships- 


and dangers of a military life.® 

Prepara. The preparaticms for the African war were not 

fions for ^ ^ 

the -Afri- unwofthy 9 ^ the last contest betw een Rome and 
^ a 533 . Carthafe.- The j^ide and flower of thearmy ase* 
sisted of the guards of ReKsarius, who, according 
to the pernicious indulgence of the times, devoted 
themselves by, a parlicttlar oath of fidelity to the 
sarvi^lp^th^IHlkrcm;. Their strength and stature, 
for ^hkh they had been murieusly selected, the 
goodness of their horses and armour, «ad the lesi- 
duous nractice of all the exercises of war, enabled 
tlmm to actwhatevertheircoAirag^in%iit prompt; 


f' See tire Urth and character of .Antoniss, in the Anecdotes, c. t, 
and he note* of Akraannas^ ]>• X. 
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aiid tlieir couri^e was exritted by the sodal hOr 
nour of their rank, atid the peasocnal amWtion of 
favour and'fdttune. Foitr hurridred of the brav- 
est of tbe Hertdi marched dnder the banner of 
the faithftd Jind active Pharas ; DotraetaUe 

vakntt was more higWy prized than the^ tmne 
saihnission the Creeks and of 

such importance was it deemed to 
reinforcement of six hundred Massaget®, or 
Huns, that they were allured by fraud and d«;eit 
to engage in a naval expedition. Five thousand 
horse and ten thousand foot iunbarked at 
Constandno^e for the conqued of Africdj but 
the fofedtry, 

and Isauria, yielded to the more prevailing'use 
and reputation of the cavalry ; and the Scythian 
bow was the weapon on which tbe armies of Rome, 
were now Teducpd to {dace ^eir . principal de- 
pendence. From a landidde desire the 

digtdiy^ his tlmne, Roci^nus definwbr lfce iol- 
diers -^ his own tidte i^;ainst-4lie morose critics, 
who confined that respectaidename to the heavy- 
armed waniOTS (d* antiquity, and melicknBiy ob- 
served, that tbe word archer is totredhced By Ho- 
mer'* as a term of contempt. " Such contempt 
“ might perhaps be due to tbe naked youths who 
“ appeared on foot in the fidds <jf Tnoy, and, 

lurking behiDd a tomb-stone, or tfah aldeid ef a 

^ S«e tbe preface of Proo^iHk., nasmif •fMtmr might 
quote the reproaches of Diomede, OSad, A^lSKFAct}, at^ the pcr- 
mitiem eulnera ventis of Dmsuo, OiR, 3S^: 3 rd!l«^c Bomans could 
not dopise the arrows of Uie Parthians; and in the siege of Troy, 
Pandarus, Paris, and Teucer, pierced those haughty warriors who in- 
aua^ them as women or children. 
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CHAR “ friend, drew the bow-string to their breas^^ 
" and ^missed a feeble and lifeless airow. But 
“ ouE archers (pursues the historian) are mounted 
“ w. horses, which they manage with admirable 
“ skill; their head aad shoulders are protected by 
“ a cask or buckler ; they wear greaves pf iron on 
“■ their legs, and their bodies are guarded by a coat 
“ of mail. On their i^ht side hwgs a quiver, a 
“ swcudiOS 



ows are strong and weighty; they,'shc^i. 
in every possible direction, advancing, retreat- 
ing, to the front, to the rear, or to either flank ; 
and as they are taught to draw the bo^v-strin|; 
not to the breast, but to the right ear, firm in- 

:ra-. 

t.” Five hundred trans- 
pOilSi ^vh^ted by twenty thousand mariners 
pf Egypt, Cilicia, and Ionia, were collected in the 
harbour of Constantinople. The smallest of these 
vessels may be computed at thirty, the largest at 
five hundred tons ; and the fair average u^l sup- 
ply an allowance, liberal, but not profuse, of id}put 
one hundred thousand tons,* for the reception of 


* Ku/fttf rotifer, (Iliad. A, .133). How con- 

cise— Iwarjllit—pioW beautiful is the whole jricture ! 1 see the alti- 
tudes of flie tedlet— 1 hear the twanging of the bow,— 

Aiyjt fim, nvfnh ftiy' mxtft <w«. 

* The text appears to allow for the largest vessels Sd,(X>Oinedi*Mii, 
or 3000 tons, (since the medimnw weighed 160 Eont^, or 130 aver, 
dnpois, pounds). I have given a more rational interpretation, by 

n>ia the Attic style of Procopius conceals tbe legal and po- 
puto amlilftt bBxtll part of the medimnvt, (Hooper’s Ancient Measures, 

P. IS*. 
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tfiirty-five thbusmid seldiars and saUoFs, of»five chap. 
thousand horses, of artos, esgioes, and military „ 
stores, mid of a suffident sfock^water and pro- 
visions fM* a v^age, pOrhaps, of tliffee months. 

The proud galiejrs, which in former ages swept 
the Mediterranean with so maBy hundred oais, 
had long since disappeared ; and the fleetM Justin 
nian was escorted only by ninety-two lighthi^- 
antines, covered from the missile weapons of the 
enemy, and rowed by two thousand of the brave 
and robust youth of Constantinople. Twenty- 
two generals are named, most'- of whom were 
afterwards distinguished in the wmra of Afinca 
and ItalyN^’litd'^etifireaiie^^oimtiaMM^hath hy 
land and sea, was delegated to BeKsarius alone, 
with a boundless power of acting according to 
his discretion, as if the emperor himself were 
present. The^ separation of the naval and mili- 
tary proies^DB -is at once'^the -ofSBat «ad the 
cause ofthamodern iinprOi*ements in tiosci^aee 
of na^gation and ^maiitmae war» " 

In the seventh yea^ d the reign of Justinian^ Departure 
and about the time of the summer s<dstice, -the 
whole fleet d six hundred ships was 

* ' June. 

martial pomp before the gardens of the 
The patriarch pronounced his benediction, the 
emperor signified his Inst commands, the general’s 
trumpet gave the signal of departure, and eveipr 
lieart, according to its fears or wishes, exjrjrfed 

p. 15S, &C.V A fontrary, and indeed nij^flilie,'E«s crept 

into an oration of Dinarcbas, (contra 0ei8diflAt»em, in Beisle Orator. 

Grse. tom. iv, P. ii, p. 34)* By redisdnf tht nwn^er of ships from 
^00 to and translating by or pounds, Cousin has 

gimerously allowed $00 tons for the whole of the imperid fleet 
?)^ he never think ? 
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anxiwis cariosity the omens of misf(»t«nc 
and SBOcess. The first halt was made at Peria* 
thujs or Heraclea, where .Belisarius waited five 
d^ys to receive some Thraciah horses, a military 
gtft of bis sovereign. Fr^ thence the fleet pur^ 
sued their course through the midst of the Pro- 
I»ontis ; but as they struggled ta pass the straits 
of the Hellespont, an^unfaToumUe wind detain- 
ed them.foi M^dM BUtfAbitfeg,>wheBB the genmd 

sefoii^^ Two of the Huns, who, kt'adruale^ 
quarrel, had slain one of their fellow-soldiers, 
were instantly shewn to the army suspended on 
a lofty gibbet. The national indignity was re- 
sented by their countrymen, who disclaimed the 
servile the free 

wfaegpc a small fine was 
slipirtijttF^piate the hasty sallies of intenqier-. 
weeand anger. Their complaints were specious, 
their clamours were loud, and the Homans were 
not averse to the example of disorder and im- 
puni^.; But the rising sedition was ^f^pe^ed 
by the SBthiHaty and eloquence of the genend; 
and he represented to the assembled troops the 
obligation of justice, the importance of discipline, 
tte Dpwprds of {dety and virtue, and the unpar- 
of murder, vt^bich, in his apprehen- 
sion, was ^gravated rather than excused by tiie 
vice of intoxication.* In the navigation firom the 
Hellespont to Peloponnesus, lyhlch the Greeks, 

* IkBMrntdofa&icAbi^IatOT, who a tlniNe penalty on 

Ihe otoies'eoraBAlted itttc of intoxication j hot it teems agieeS 
that this ww nOer ■ paiiri ifcu ft mor^ law. 
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after the siege of Troy, had perfonned in ftmr 

days,™ the fleet of Belisariiia was guided in their 

course by his master-galley, conspicuous in the day 
by the redness of the sails, and in the night by the 
torches blazing from the mast-head. It Was the 
duty of the pilots, as they steered between the 
islands, and turned the capes of Malea and/Taena- 
rium, to preserve the just order and regulwin^^ 
vals of such a multitude of ships ; as the Wind 
was fair and moderate, their labours were not un 
successful, and the troops were safely disembark- 
ed at Metbone on the Messeoiantseast, to repose 
themselves for a while afterthe fatigues of the s^ 
tlii» phfice tssfmntmttA howmmtoif 
vested with authority, may sport with-the lives of 
thousands which are bravely exposed for the pub- 
lic service. According to military practice, the 
bread or biscuit of the Roma^wastwice prepared 
in the ovest and a duninotum df imedcmrth was 
clmmftdiyJidli^aFed fw thekes ofwreigfat/ :l^gaui 
tkia BHGcr^la pro&t^ and to save the expence df- 
wood« the prefect John <if Crppadocia had givm 
(H*ders that the flour should be slightly IndEed by 
the same fire which w^anned the batibaefCetatan- 
tinc^le: and when the sacks were opened, a solt^ 
and mf^dy paste was dbtributed to the mmy. 

Such imwbo|esqme food, assisted by the heat of the 
climate and season, soon produced an epidemkai’ 

•• Or even in Uiree day*, since they anchored the fe»t .«*emng in 
thVBeighbonring isTe of Tenedo*: the aOt^SDaday Hiey tiAed to Les- 
bos, the third to the promontory of Enhaa, Md on the fourth they 
reached Argos, (Homer, Odyw r, 130-183. Wood’s Essay on Ho- 
mer, p. 40-46)t A pirate sailed from the Hellespont to the seaport 
at Sparta in three days, (.Xenophon, Helten. L ii, c. 1). 
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CHjEP. disease^ ^ich swe|)t away five hundred soldierSf 
XLi. Their health was restored by the dilieence of Be* 
lisarius, who provided fresh bread at Methone, 
and boldly expressed bis just and humane indigna- 
tion the emperor heard his complaint ; the gene- 
ral was praised; but the minister was not punished. 
From the port of Methone, the pilots steered 
along the western ct»st of Peloponnesus, as far as 
the isle of Z^fttthns or 2ki^fheA»e they under- 

of one hundred leagues over the loniail 
sea. As the fleet was surprised by a calm, sixteen 
days were consumed in the slow navigation ; and 
even the general would have suffered the intoler- 
able hardship of thirst, if the ingenuity of Anto- 
nina^bad nofc pnB w ^ gftiFtfae Wattee» glass bottles, 
whiel»i&e4nhricd^ieep iff the sand in a part of the 
^f^^fTfinpervious to the rays of the sun. At length 
the harbour of Caucana,° on the southern side 
of Sicily, afforded a secure and hospitable shelter. 
The Gothic oflicers who governed the island in the 
nanm of the daughter and grandson of Thifoddric, 
obeyed their imprudent orders, to receive the 
troops of Justinian like friends and allies ; provi- 
sions were liberally supplied, the cavalry w as 
remounted,® and Procopius soon returned from 
Syracuse with correct information of the state and 

• Caucana, near Camarina, is at least SO miles (350 or 400 stadiaJ 
from Syracuse, (Cluver, Sicilia Autiqua, p. I9I). 

• Procopius, Gothic. 1. i, c. 3. Tibi tollit hinnitum spta quadri- 
jgia equa, in the Sicilian pastures oC Grospitus, (Horai. Carm. ii, Iti,. 
Aciagas .... magnauimum quondam generator equorum, (Virg 
.^neid. iii, 704). There’s horses, whose victories are imraoTtalireU 
by Pindar, were bred in this country. 
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dosigns of Vandals. Hia intelligence deteiw; ch^p. 
mined Belisarius tli hasten 4us op^ations, and 
his wi$e impatiem^ was secondedi.by the winds. 

The fleet of Scily/ passed befee the 

isle of Maltaiidisecwered the capes of Africa ran 
along coast with, a strong gale firom, the 
nor^-easl^ and finally cast aneho?*>^ the pro* 
montory of Caput Vada, about five days jour^^ 
to the south of Carthage.^ 

If Gelimei’ had been informed of the approach 
of the enemy, he must have delayed the conquest **^^^ 1 ^* 
of Sardinia, for the immediatetdefeBce of his per-.sept«nber. 
son and hingdom.^ A detachment office tbouswd 
so:piec%^aj^ . tlmndbaad^mad 
would have joined the remaining forces ol- the 
Vandals; and the descendant of Genseric might 
have surprised and oppressed a fleet of deep-laden 
transports, incapable of a>daon» Midof light brig- 
antines, that seemed <Hilyi}uaMedfiM’fl%bt. Be- 
lisaciius bad sef^tly tref^led when he ormiteM'd 
hisi. soldiers, in the ^pmsage, emboldening each 
other to confess-their apprehensions : if they were 
once on shore, they hoped to maintain the 
honour of their, anus ; but if they diould he^nt^ 
tacked at sea, t^ey did not blush to acknowledge 
that they wanted courage to contend at the same 
time with the winds, the waves, and the bar 
barians.’ The knowledge of their sentiments 

r The Caput rada of Procopius, (where Justinian aaerwjwdsfimnSed 
a city — de Edific. L vi, c. 6), is the pstnaontory ot Ammon is Strabo, 
the Brachodes of Ptolemy, the Capaudin of the modems, a long 
narrow slip that runs into the sea, (Shaw’a Travels, p. 111). 

« A eentorion of Mark Antony expressed, though in a more manly 
strain, the same dislike to the sea and to naval combats, (Plutarch in 
Antgnio, p. 1730, edit. Hen. Steph.}. 
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CRAP, decided Belisaritfs'to seize the first opptnrtoiaty 
of landing them on the coast of Africa ; and fee 
janidently rejected, in a council of war, the pro- 
posal of smling with the fleet and army into the 
port of Carthage. Three months after their de- 
parture from Constantinople, the men and horses, 
the arms and military stores, were safely disem- 
barked, and five soldiers irere Wit as a guard on 
board eadh dispo^d in 

^ T%eiremiiliii[&<^4he 

occupied a camp on the sea-shorted irfefch 
they fortified, according to ancient discipline, 
with a ditch and rampart ; and the discovery of 
a source of fresh water, Avhile it allayed the thirst, 
excited the superstitious confidence of the Ro- 
mans. Tfee eoide of tW neigh- 

tiO*(rtng* g8tdeiiS%ere pillaged ; and Belisarius, 
aller^testising the offenders, embraced the slight 
occasion, but the decisive moment, of inculcating 
the maxims of justice, moderation, and genuine 
policy.—^* When I first accepted the commission 
**of subduing Africa, I depended ‘'much less," 
said the general, “ on the numbers, or even the 
“ bravery, of my troops, than upmi the friendly 
“ disposition of the natives, and" their immortal 
“ hatred to the Vandals. You alone can deprive 
fhe of this hqie ; if you continue to extort % 
, “ rapine what might be purcbai^ for a Rttlc 

“ money, such acts of violence will reconcile 
these implacable enemies, and unite them in a 
“just and holy league against the invaders of 
" thefe country.” These exhortations were en- 
forced by a rigid discipline, of which the soldiers 
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themselves so(jn felt and prmsed the salutary cAaf. 
effects. The inhabitaats^ instead of deserting 
their houses, or hiding' their corh, saj^Ued the 
Romans with a fair and liberd mariret : the ci* 
vil officm of : the province continued to exCTcise 
their femetions in the name of Justinkin ; mid 
tte clergy, from motives of oon«:ieiK!e ^d m- 
terest, assiduously laboured to promote the ctipie 
of a catholic emperor. The small town of ^d- 
lecte,' one day’s journey from the camp, had the 
honour of being foremost to open her gates, and 
to resume her undent ^fegtaneet >-the ^ger 
ckies (# Ijqptis and A^k^metuaa'imitflfled^tiie 
^ ^uHBpledf 

ed; and he advanced without oppositkm as far 
as Grasse, a palace of the Vandal kings, at the 
distance of fifty miles from Carthage, The 
weary Romans indulged t^^wedves in the re* 
frea^nent^ ^unly l^ve^ ixid fdoiiteiiiB^ and 
deficiamF frtdfeira^ the preference which' ihfti- 
cqiiua uiiows to these gtardene over anj^ tha^ 
he had wen, either in the East or West, may 
be ascribed either to the taste or the &tigue of 
tto bktorian. In three generatimst prosperity 
and a warm climate had dissolved the hardy 
virtue of the Vandals, who insensibly became 
the most luxurious of mankind. In their vil- 
las and gardens, whk^ ftiight deserve the Per- 

* SuUeete is peAaps UicTianteHAsaai^HsraB'aMImiUSag, now as 
Iai|te sa the tower >Jt London. The mandi ft iMsaMus t» Leptis. 

AWnneiBB, &e. is iUustrated'hv the eanp^gn of Ccstir, (Hirtius, 
de Bme'Afincuto, with the Analyse of Guichardt), sod Shaa-’s Tra- 
vel*, (p. JOS.113}, in the same country. 
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sian name of paradise^ they enjoyed a coal Mid 
elegant repose,; and, after the da% use of.tlm 
batii, the barbarians were seated at a table pro- 
fusely spread with the delicacies of the land and 
sea. Their silken robes, loosely flowing, after 
the fashion of the Medes, were embroidered 
with gold : love ^nd hunting were the labours 
of their life; and th^ir Yacant hours. were amus- 

of ten or twelve (^s^- flfateLV%p}-‘ 
ance ^of Belisarius was constantly awake - and 
active against his unseen enemies, by whom, in 
every place, and at every hour, he might be sud- 
denly attacked. An QflScer of confidence and 

tbrge six hundred Masi^etae 


a first bat- 
tle. 


cpvei^ at a certain distance the left flank ; and 
the whole fleet steering, along the coast, seldom 
lost sight of the army, which moved each day 
jabouff twelve miles, and Lodged in the evening 
m , strong , camps or in friendly towiK. . ,The 
near approach of the Romans to Carthage, ^ed 
the mind, of Gelimer with anxiety and terror. 
He pniijently wished to protract the war till his 
brot^^, jyi^ .hiswveteran troops* should retpm 
frdm't^ ccaiqaost of Sardinia ; and he. new Ja- 
mehtH the rash pcdicyD| jb|s ancestor who, by 


* MmXXtfas axatura/i m* The ^ g a iH aes, e nam'e 

Aad Oiihion. adopted from Persia, -may he rqn e ee a fed if the n^al 


{Voy^ d'Oleariua, p, ' See* in the Greek 
rotiumcKj tteir most perfect model, (Longns, Bwtoral. 1. iv, p. 99- 
JOL AeMhm lathis, L i, p. *8, 83). 
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destroying the fOTtifications dt Africa, had left chap. 
him only the - dangerous i^^ufce of risking a 
battle in the neighbourhood of Ms Capital. The 
Vandal conquerors, from their original number 
of fifty Ihbtesand, were multiplied, without in- 
cluding thfeir women and children, to One hundred 
attd sixty thousand fighting men' : and such for- 
ces,’ animated with valour and union, might have 
crushed, at their first landing, the feeble and 
exhausted bands of the Roman general. But 
the friends of the captive king Were more inclin- 
ed to accept' the ‘invaationSj-tlAfif-tb resist ^ 
prpgr^, of BeBsa^^r aald |^^y a 1^- 

'more specious name of his hatred to the usurper. 

Yet the authority and promises of Gelimer col- 
lected a formidable army, and his plans were 
concerted with sditoe d^reer^mORa^ skill. An 
order wits despdtidied to iiir bro^i^ ' 
the forces ^'Carth^, altd’ tO eh. 
cotfBter the'Vah: of Bdxradr ariny at the dis- 
tance of ten miles from the dt^ ; his nephew 
Gibamund, with two thousand horse, des- 
tmed to attack their left, when fihe itaeasaindh hiib- 
self, who silently followed, diould ciiarge’^their 
rear, in a. situation which excluded than from the 
aid or evm the view of their fleet But the rash- 
ness of Ammatas was fatd to hirasdd^ and his 
country. He anticipated the hour of a^;ack, 
^<^^ipped bis tardy followecs^ 7 <«udiiHr |&erced 
a.mortd woun^ after he Imd shdn widi his 
own hand twelve of his boldest antagonists. His 
Vandals fled to Carthage ; the highway, almost 
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chap, ten miles, was strewed with dead bodies ; and it 
seemed incredible that such multitudes could be 
slaughtered by the swords of three hundred Ro- 
mans. The nephew of Gelimer u'as defeated 
after a slight combat by the six hundred Massa- 
getie : they did not equal the third part of his 
numbers: but each Scythian was fifed by the 
example of his hfaie^wtio i^ipriQitisiy exercised the 
privi^^jOf x£S^^«fbcemost and 
the fifk' airrow against the enemy. 
In iSe meanwhile, Gelimer himself, igborant of 
the event, and misguided by the windings of the 
hills, inadvertently passed the Roman army, and 
reached the scene of action where Ammatas had 
fallen. He wept tim fate of his brother and of 

thead- 

. aud m'^ht have pursu^,' and 
decided, the victory, if he had not w’asted 



those inestimable moments in the discharge of a 
vain, though pious, duty to the dead* While his 
spirit was broken by this mournful office^ he heard 
trumpet of Belisarius, who leaving Antonina 
and his infantry in the camp, pressed forwards 
with his guards and the remainder of the cavalry 
to rally his flying troops, and to restore the for.* 
tiineiof the day. Much room could not be found 
in this disorderly battle for the talents of a ge- 
neral ; but the king fled before the hero ; and the 
Vandals, accustomed only to a Mowrish enemy, 
Wepe incapable of withstanding tlie.a^Da»and dis- 
clpliiie>.of the Romans. Gelimer retired with 
hasty ^ps towards the desert of Numidia ; but . 
he had soon the consolation d learning that is 
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private orders for the execution pf Hilderic and chap. 
his captive friends had been faithfully obeyedi 
The tyrant’s revenge was useful only to his 
enemies. The death of a lawful prince excited 
the compassion of his people ; his life might have 
perplexed the victorious Romans ; and the lieu- 
tenant of Justinian, by a crime of which he was 
innocent, was relieved from the painful alterna- 
tive of forfeiting his honour or relinquishing his 
conquests. 

As soon as the tumult had subsided, the several Reduction 
parts of the army informed each other of the thage, 
accidents of the day-; abd Belisarius pitched his 
camp on the fidd ^ victqiy,/to wWch t^e tenth 
mik-stofte from Carthi^e hM applied the Latin 
appellation of decimiis. From a wise suspicion of 
the stratagems and resources of the Vandals, he 
marched the next day in order of battle, halted 
in the evening before the gates of Car^^^e, and 
allowed a night of repose, that he migiTt not, in 
daihiness and disorder, expose the city to the li- 
cense of the soldiers, or the soldiers themselves to 
the secret ambush of the city. But as the fears 
of Belisarius were the result of calm and intrepid 
reason, he was soon satisfied that he might con- 
fide, without danger, in the peaceful and friendly 
aspect of the capital. Carthage blazed with in- 
numerable torches, the signals of the public joy ; 
the chain was removed that guarded the entrance 
of the port ; the gates were thrown open, and 
the people, with acclamations of gratitude, hailed 
and invited their Roman deliverers. The defeat 
of the Vandals, and the freedom of Africa, were 

. VOL. rii. N 
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the decline and fall 


announced to the city on the eve of St. Cypmn, 
when the diurches were already adorqied and illu- 
minated for the festival of the martyr, whom 
three centuries of superstition had almost raised to 
a local deity. The Arians, conscious that their 
reign had expired, resigned the temple to the ca- 
tholics,. who rescued their saint from profane 
hands, performed the My. rit^, and loudly pro- 
claimed 

^^Ikarties, ThesuppliaidVan3S6. wip h^ 
so lately indulged the vices of conquerors, sought 
an humble refuge in the sanctuary of the church; 
while the merchants of the East were deUvered 


from the deepest dungeon, of the palace by liieir 



^ 

' in the wall, the sails of the Roman flget. 

After their separation from the army, the h^yal 
commanders had proceeded with slow caution 
along the coast, till they reached the Hermsean 
promontory, and obtained the first intelfigence of 
the victory of Belisarius. Faithful to his in- 
structions, they would have cast anchor about 
twenty miles from Carthage, if the more skilful 
tepampn had ttot represented the perils of theshore, 
and the signs of an impending tempest. Still 
ignorant of the revolution, they declined, how- 
ever, the rash attempt of forcing the chain of the 
port ; and the adjacent harijour and suburb of 
Mmtdracium were insulted only by the rapine of 


a jndvate ofiicer who disobeyed and deserted his 
leaders. Rut the imperial fleet, advancing with 
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a fair wind, stCCTcd through the narrow entrance chap. 
of the Goletta, and occupied in the deep and ca- 
pacious lake of Tunis, a secure station about five 
miles from the capital.* No sooner was Beli- 
sarius informed of their arrival, than he despatched 
orders that the greatest part of the mmners 
should be immediately landed to join the triumph, 
and to swell the apparent numbers of the Ro- 
mans. Before he allowed them to enter the gates 
of Carthage, he exhorted them, in a discourse 
worthy of himself and the occasion, not to dis- 
grace the glory of their arms; and to remember 
that the Vandals had been the tyrants, but tiiat 
were the ddiroiers 

now be respected as thevoluntaryand afiTectionate 
subjects of their common sovereign. The Ro- 
mans marched through the streets in close ranks, 
prepared for battle if an enemy had appeared ; 
the strict order maintained by the general, im- 
printed on their minds the duty of obedience; and 
in an age in which custom and impunity al- 
most sanctified the abuse of conquest, the genius 
(d* one man repressed the passions of a victorious 
army. The voice of menace and complaint was 
silent; the trade of Caxthage was not interrupted; 
while Africa changed her master and her govem- 


‘ The neighbourhood of Carthage, the aea, the land, and the riven, 
are changed almost as much as the works of man. The bthmia, or 
neck, of the city is now confounded with the coutliieiit it the harbour 
is a dry plain ; and the lake, or stagnum, no more than a morass, with 
or seven feet water in the mid.channel. See d'Am^e, (Geogra. 
phie Ancienne, tom. iii, p. SS) { Shaw, (Travela, p. 77-84) ; Marmol. 
(Description de I’Aftique, tom. ii, p. 4&5>, and Thuanus, {’.viii, 1*. 
tom. iii, p, ^1). 

’ X S? 
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CHAP, meiit, the shops continued open and busy ; ind 
thesoldiers, aftersufficient^ardshadteeenposted, 
modestly departed to the houses which were al- 
lotted for their reception. Belisarius fixed his 
residence in the' palace; seated himself on the 
throne of Genseric ; accepted and distributed the 
barbaric spoil ; granted their lives to the sup 
pliant Vandals; andMabo^ed to repair the da- 
mage wddcb tte had sus- 

- be 

ettteTOlined his principal officers -with the fonn 
and magnificence of a royal banquet." The 
victor was respectfully served by the captive offi- 
cers of the housoiiold ; and in the moments of 
festivity, when the impartial spectators applauded 
the fortune* and meHt’of fieUsarios, bis envious 
flatterers secretly shfed ^eir venom on every win’d 
and grature which might alarm the suspicions of 
a jealous monarch. One day was given to these 
pompous scenes, which may not be despised as 
useless, if they attracted the popular veneration ; 
but the active mind of Belisarius, which in the 
pride of victory could suppose a defeat, had al- 
ready resolved, that the Roman empire in Africa 
should not depend on the chance of arms, or the 
favour of the people. The fortifications of Car- 
thage had alone been exempted from the general 
proscription ; but in the reign of ninety-five years 
they were suffered to decay by the thoughtless 

“ From Delphi, the Dame of Delplucum was given, both in Greek 
aifd Latin, to a tripod : and, by an easy analogy, the same appellation 
was extended at Rome, Constantinople, and Carthage, to the royal 
banqueting room, (Procopius, Vandal. 1. i, c. 21. Uucangc, Gloss, 
Glare, p. 277. Asxf/ai*, ad Alexiad. p. 412). 
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tod indol^Jt Vandals. A wiser conqueror re- chap. 
stored witk incredible despatch the walls and xu. 
ditches of the city. His liberality encouraged 
the workmerf; the soldiers, the mariners, and 
the citizens, vied with each other in the salutary 
labdur ; and Gelimer, who had feared to trust his 
per^d in an open town, beheld with ^oni^- 
ment and despair the rising strength of an -im- 
pregnable fortress. 

That unfortunate monarch, after the loss of his Final de- 
capital, applied himself to colject the remains of Geiim« 
an army scattered, rather than destroyed, by the vandaL 
preceding battle ; and the hopes of pilkge at- a. d. 5^, 
tracted some Moorish fhahds to the .standard of 
Gelimer. He encamped in the fields of Bulla, 
four days journey from Carthage ; insulted the 
capital, which he deprived of the use of an aque- 
duct ; proposed an high reward for the head of 
every Roman ; affected to spare the persons and 
property ©f lus African subjects, and secretly ne- 
gotiated with the Arian sectaries and the con- 
federate Huns. Under these circumstances, the 
conquest of Sardinia served only to aggravate his 
distress ; he reflected with the deepest anguish, 
that he had wasted, in tliat useless enterprise, five 
thousand of his bravest troops ; and he read, with 
grief and shame, the victorious letters of his bro- 
ther Zano, who expressed a sanguine confidence 
tliat the king, after the example of their an- 
cestors, had already chastised the rashness’of the 
Roman invader. “ Alas ! my brother,” replied 
Gelimer, “ Heaven has declared against our un- 
*• happy nation. AVliile you have sulidued .Sar- 
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CHAP. « dinia, we have lost Africa. No sodner 

, , , , , “ Belisarius appear with a handful of soldiers^ 

“ th£ui courage and prosperity deserted the cause 
rf the Vandals. Your nephew Gibamund, yo\ir 
“ brother Ammaias, have been betrayed to death 
“ by the cowardice of their followers. Our 
“ horses, our ships, Carthage itself, and all Afti- 
" ca, are in the pow^ of the enemy. Yet 
** the Vandals stfflprefer W %iKinwuous repose, 
'^ni e^ien^ df wives 
tbdnr' Wealth an^ liberty. Nothing now 
" mains, except the field of Bulla, and the hope 
“ of your valour. Abandon Sardinia ; fly to our 
" relief; restore our empire, or perish by our 
“ side.” On the receipt of this epistle, Zano 
impaii^ h^ ^ l^rindpai Vandals ; Imt 
the intdfigesioe iiihs prudoatly concealed firom 
the natives of the island. The troops embarked 
in one hundred and twenty galleys at the port 
of Cagliari, cast anchor the third day on the 
confines of Mauritania, and hastily pursued their 
march to join the royal standard in the camip of 
Bulla. Mournful was the interview: the two 
brothers embraced ; they wept in silence ; no 
questions were asked of the Sardinian victory; 
no inquiries werp made of the African misfor- 
tunes ; they saw 'before their eyes the whole ex- 
tent of their calamities ; and the absence of titeir 
wives and children afforded a melanchc^ proof, 
that either death or captivity bad been their lot. 
The languid spirit of the Vandals was at length 
awakened and united by the entreaties of their 
king, the example of Zano, and the instant 
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danger which threatened their monarchy and tCt chap. 
ligion. The military strength of the nation ad- _ 
vanced to battle ; and such was tihe rapid increase, 
that, bcfmre rjheir array reached Tricameron, a- 
bout twenty- miles from Carthage, they mii^ 
boast, perhaps with some exaggeration, th^t they 
sur]^«aa$ed, in a tenfold prop<»i.ion, thediminutiTe 
powers of the Romans. But these powers Vfre 
trader the command of Belisarius : and,, as he 
was conscious of their superior merit,, he pel^ 
mitted the barbarians to surprise him at an un- 
se^nable hour. The^J^^mans. were instantly 
u^der arms : a rivulet covered their front ; the 
cavi^ farmed -dbo &3st line, wJucliu Rnlih^HS 
supported in the centre, at the head of hve hun- 
dred guards ; the infantry, at some distance, was 
posted in the second line ; and the vigilance of 
the general watched the se|nrate station and am- 
biguous faith of the Massagetae,: who-secretly re- 
served th^md for th^ conquerors. Tbehhdnrian 
has iusertedj and the reader may easily su]:q)ly, 
the speeches * of the commanders, who, by ar- 
guments the most apposite to their situation, in- 
culcated the importance of victory, apd the con- 
tempt of life. Zano, with the troofs which had 
followed him to the conquest of Sardinia, was 
placed in the centre ^ and the throne of Genserie 
might bare stood j if the multitude of Vandals 
iiad imitated their intrepid resolution. . Casting 
away their lances and uussile weapons, they drew 

oniions alirays c:q)res« the sense of the times, and 
of the actors. I have condenred that sense, a.Td thrown awsy 
declamation. 
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CHAP, their swords^ and expected the charge: the'Rdi' 
man cavalry thrice passed the rivulet 4 they were 
thrice repulsed; and the conflict was firmly main- 
tained, till Zano feii, and the standard of Beli- 
sarius was displayed. Gelimet retreated to his 
camp ; the Huns joined the pursuit ; and the 
victors despoiled the bodies of the slain. Yet 
no more than fifty Romans, and eight hundred 
Vandals, were fimnd^to-thedfeld of battle; so 
iliconshlfrdde was ihe<cwaage;«f a'day»,ivhu:h 
eJttingoished a nation, and transferred the empine 
of Africa. In the evening, Belisarius led his in- 
fantry to the attack of the camp ; and the pusil- 
lanimous flight of Gelimcr exposed the vanity of 
his recent declarations, that, to the vanquished, 
death was a l&e jnfiuny the 

only olyect t>f .tert?w. His dep^ure was Secret $ 
lmt>as *00*1 as the Vandals discovered that their 
. king had deserted them, they hastily dispersed, 
anxious only for their personal safety, and careless 
of every object that is dear or valuable to man- 
kind. The Romans entered the camp without 
resistance; and the wildest scenes of disorder were 
veiled in the darkness and confusion of the night. 
Every barbarian who met their swords was in- 
humanly massacred; their w idows and daughters, 
as rich heirs, or beautiful concubines, were em- 
braced by the licentious soldiers ; and avarice it- 
self was almost satiated with the treasures of gold 
and silver, the accumulated fruits of conquest or 
economy in a long period of prosperity and 
peace. In this frantic search, the troops, ev'en of 
Relisarius, forgot their caution and respect. Ip- 
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toxicated with lust and rapine, they explored in 
small parties, or alone, the adjacent fields, the 
woods, the rocks, and the caverns, that might 
possibly conceal any desirable prize : laden with 
booty, they deserted their ranks, and wandered, 
without a guide, on the high road to Carthage ; 
and if the flying enemies had dared to return, 
very few of the conquerors would havfe e^pM 
Deeply sensible of the disgrace and danger, Beli- 
sarius passed an apprehensive night in the field of 
victory ; at the dawn of day, he planted his 
standard on a hi}l, recalled hhi guards and ve- 
terans, and gradually restored the modesty and 
obedience df th^eantfir^^'ik whi 
corn of the Roman general to subdue the hostile, 
and to save the prostrate barbarian ; and the sup- 
pliant Vandals, mIio could be found only in 
churches, were protected by his authority, <lis- 
armed, and sqj£au,tely confined,’ that th^ might 
neither disturb the public peace, nor become the 
victims of popular revenge. After despatching a 
light detachment to tread the footsteps of Geli- 
mer, he advanced with his whole army, about 
ten days march, as far as tlippo Regius, which 
no longer possessed the relics of St. Augustin.^ 


^ The relics of St. Augustin were earned by the African bibhop-i to 
their Sardinian exile, (A. D. 500), and it was believed in the viiith 
century, tliat Liutprand, king of the Lombards, transported them 
tA. D, 721) from Sardinia to Pavia, fn the year 1695, the Augustin 
friars of that city found a brick arch, marble coffin, silver case, silk 
wrapper, bones, blood, &<% and perhaps an inscription of Agostino, in 
Gothic letters. But this useful discovery has been disputed by rca.son 
Jind jealousy, (Baronius, AnnaL A, D. 725, N*. 2-9. Tiiicmont, 
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Conqoeit 
of Africa 
by BcUsa- 
riin, 

A.D. 534. 


Tirt season, and the certain intelligence that the 
Vandal, had ded-to the inaccessible country of 
the Moors, determined Belisarius-.to relinquish 
the vain pursuit, and to dx his winter-quarters 
at Carthage. From, thence ,, be despatched his 
principal lieutenant, to inform the emperor, that 
in the space of three moirths- he bad achieved 
the conquest of Africa- ' i. ' - 

BeUsj^ns i^sdce thedan^wge-fd^trhtb. The 
«»yivh^. iyei^data'-ykldedi Rrsthoat^ r^h^ance, 
tteir amis and their freedom: the neighbourhood 
of Carthage submitted to his presence ; and the 
more distant provinces were successively subdued 
by the report of his victory. Tripoli was con- 
firmed in -her voluntary allegiance ; Sardinia and 
Corsica sitEreodered to, 4a»soffiemr, -who .'carried, 
>iit8teaiid.o£a ganoid, the headtof the Taliant:ZaBb; 
and the ides of Majorca, Minorca, and Yvica, 
cmisented to remain an humble appendage of the 
African kingdom- Caesarea, a royal city, which 
in looser geography may be confounded with the 
modern^lgiers^ was .situate thirty days march 
to the westward of Carthage : by land, the road 
was infested by the Moors ; but the sea was open, 
and the Romans were now masters of the sea. 
An active and discreet tribune .sailed as far as the 
Straits, Where hfe occupied Septem or Ceuta/ 

Mem. Eccles. t<mi. xiii, p. 944. Montfaucon, Diarium Ital. p. 26-30. 
Muratori. Antiq. Ital, Medii JB.\i 9 tom. v, dissert. Iviii, p. 9, who had 
composed a separate treSiUse before the decree of the bishop of Pavia, 
lOid Pope Benedict XJil). 

T« veXivutts wiatfMHy is the expression of Procopius, (dc EdifiC. 
h Ti, c.?). Ceuta, which has been delhcedby the Portuguese, flourished in 

nobles 
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which riseB o^osite to Gibraltar on the Afriom es ap. 
coast; that rempteL place was afterwards adorned 
and fortified Justinian ; and he seems to have 
indulged the vaiR ambition of extending hisem-* 
pire to the columns of Hercules. He recdved 
the messengers of victory at the time when he 
was preparing to publish the pandects of the 
Boman law ; and the devout or jealous empenor 
celebrated the divine goodness, and confessed, in 
silence, the merit of his successful general.* Im* 
patient to abolish the temporal and spiritual 
tyranny of the Vandals, he proceeded, without 
delay, to the full establishment of the catludic 
church. - Her juris^erimit wetdth;; .mad aranm* 
nities, perhaps the most essential part of epis* 
copal religion, were restored and amplified with a 
liberal hand ; the Arian worship was suppressed ; 
the Donatist meetings wpre proscribed;” and 
the synod of Carthage, by the voke of two hun* 
dred and seventeen bishops,* applauded the just 
measure of pious retaliation. On such an oc- 
casion, it may not be presumed, that many 

nobles and palaces, in agriculture and intnufiKt«Tea» midar (be more 
prosperous reign of the Arabs, (t^Afrique de Marmol, torn- U* p. 236). 

* See the second and third preambles to the Digest, or Fatidccta, 

promulgated A. D. 533, December 16. To the titles of y Vn u fafic M 
and Justinian, or rather Belisarios, had acquired a )uat 

claim : GoMicut was premature, and Franekw false, and offenrive 

a great nation. 

^ See the miginal acts in Baronius, <A. D. 535, N*. 31-54>)* The 
emperor applauds his own clemency to the heretics, cum auffidat ^ 
vivere. 

* Dupin (Geograph. Sacra Africans, p. 1i|h ad Optat. Mfler.) ofc- 
ae rves and bewails this episcopal decay. In the mm prosperoua age 
of the church, he bad noticed 690 bishoprics; but however minute 
were the diooesses, it is not probable that they all existed at the same 
time. 
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CHAR orthodox prelates were absent ; but thecomp^rar 
tive smallness of their number, which in ancient 
councils had been twice or even thrice multiplied, 
most clearly indicates the decaybothof thechurch 
and state. iWhile Justinian approved himself the 
defender of the faith, he entertained an ambitious 
hope, that his victorious lieutenant would speedily 
enlarge the narrow limits of his dominion to 
the space whiftb theycN&M^^hefQimi^e invasion 
the^Moors 

fi^rthB^ed to establish hve dukes or commandos 
in the convenient stations of Tripoli, Leptis, 
Cirta, Caesarea, and Sardiniji, and to compute 
the military force ot' -palaiines or borderers that 
might be sufficient tor the defence of Africa. 
The kingd^,#^^y4P#^iKi^ imt unwof thy 
. « pretorian prefect ; ami^ibur 

censttlarsi ’three presidents, were appointed to 
administer the seven provinces under his civil ju- 
risdiction. The number of their subordinate offi- 
cers, clerks, messengers, or assistants, was minute- 
ly expressed; three hundred and ninety-six forthe 
prefect himself, fifty for each of his vicegerents ; 
and the rigid definition of their fees and salaries 
was more effectual to confirm the right, than to 
prevent the abuse. These magistrates might be 
Oppressive, but they were not idle : and the subtle 
questionsofjustice and revenue wereinfinitely pro- 
pagated under the new government, which pro- 
fessed to revive the freedom and equity of the 
Roman republic. The conqueror was solicitous 
to exact a prompt and plentiful supply from his 
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African subjects; and he allowed them to claini, chap, 
even in the Ijiird degree, and -from the collateral 
line, the houses and lands of which their families 
had been unjustly despoiled by the Vandals. After 
the departure of Belisarius, who acted by an high 
and special commission, no ordipary provision was 
made for a mastef-general of the forces; but the 
office of pretorian prefect was intrusted to 
soldier; tlie civil and military powers were united, 
according to the pract ice of Justinian, in the chief 
governor; and the representative of the emperor 
in Africa, as well as in,ltajy,w'as soondistinguished 
by. -the appellation of-Exarcb,** • . • 

Yet the eoHq^tjcf ^dcapti- 

her former sovereign was delivered, either alive vity of 
or dead, into the hands of the Romans. Doubtful a!'d!* 531, 
of the event, Gelimer had given secret orders that — 
a part of his treasure should be transported to 
Spain, where be hoped, to find a-seciu-e refuge at 
the court of the king of the Visigoths, But 
these intentions were disappointed, by accident, 
treachery, and the indefatigable pursuit of his 
enemies, w ho intercepted bis flight from the sea- 
shore, and chased the unfortunate monarch, with 
some faithful followers, to the inaccessible moun- 
tain of Papua,'' in the inland country of Numidia. 


* The African laws of Justinian are illustrated by his German bia, 
grapher. Cod. 1. i, tit. 37. Novell. 36, 37, X31. Vit. Justinian, p. 
349-377.) 

• Mount Papua is placed by d’Anville (tom. iiL p. 93, and Tabul. 
Imp. Rom. Occident.) near Hippo Regius and the sea ; yet this situ- 
ation ill agrees with the long pursuit beyond Hippo, and the words 
of Procoipus, (1, ii, e. 4), n ruf 
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CBAP. He was immediately besieged by Pharas, an of- 
ficer whose truth and sobriety were-the more ap- 
plauded, as such qualities could seldom be foimd 
among the Heruli, the most corrupt of the bar- 
barian tribes. To his vi^lance Belisarius had 
intrusted this important charge; and, after a bold 
attempt to scale the mountain, in which he lost an 
hundred and ten soldiers,Pha^ expected, during 
a winter si^e, the operation of Stress and fa- 
laine ott tfae'x^d of ^ Vandal idi%. FriSin the 
habits of pleasure, from the unbounded 
command of industry and wealth, he was re- 
duced to share the poverty of the Moors,*^ sup- 
portable only to themselves by their ignorance of 
a happier condition. In their rude hovels, of 
mod and hordfes/wli^ O^fined smoke and 
exdfiKfed’iflfd'^^;titi'th^ promiscuously sl^ on 
llie''gi^hd/ perhaps on a sheep-skin, with their 
wives, their children, and their cattle. Sordid 
and scanty were their garments; the use of bread 
and wine was unknown ; and their oaten or barley 
cakes, imperfectly baked in the ashes, were de- 
voured almost in a' crude state by the hungry 
savages. T^e health of Gefinier must have sunk 
under these strange andunwoptedhardships,from 
whatsoever ,cause they had been endured; but 
his aCtV^ miseiy was embittered by the recollec- 
tion of past greatness,, the daily insolence of his 
protectors, and the just -apprehension, that the 

^ Silk w (Travels, p.'220) mosl accuratHy represents the manners 

the Bedaweens and Ksbyles. the last,6f jiphibnv their language, 
are the remoaBt of the Moors: yet i^w c^angnl^rhow civilized ore 
these modern savages i-r-ptoVkaons are plenty among t-hem^ and 
•bread is common* 
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light and vend Moors might be tempted to betra 7 chap. 
the right? pjf hospitalitjv kaowledge of his 
situation dictated the hamate ,a]ti^ friendly epistle 
of Pharas. “ like yourself," ;^i<i |the chief of 
the Herul^^l*' I am an illilerate barbarian, but 
“ I spe^ the iangu^e of. plain, sens^ and an 
“,hone^, heart. Why wUfy^u ^rsist in hopeless 
“ obstinacy ? Why wUl you ruin ytuirseJi^, ypuy 
‘’ family, and nation? The love of freedom and 
‘‘ abhorrence of slavery? Alas! my dearest Geli- 
“ mer, are you not’ already^ the^ worst of slaves, 

“ the slave of, the yfle natTon o£,,tha Moors? 

“ Would itpot,l^^pr$leralHe'tp.s^tain £^.Qon- 

‘■‘ther thaii to rei^ Ihe^^undolflrtM' mpw^ o? 

“ the mountain of Papua ? Do you think it a 
disgrace to be the subject of Justinian ? BeU- 
“ sarius is his ^ubjecf ; .and we oure'elyes, whose 
“ birth is not infefiof to ypipr" are not 
“ ashawed of our pbe^ence to the Kcnnha ei9* 

“ p^or. That generous prince will grant you a 
“ rich inheritance of lands, a place in the senate, 

“ and the dignity of pattician : such are his 
“ gracious intentions, and you may depend with 
“ full assurance on the word of Belisu-ius. So 
“ long as heaven has condemned us to suffer, 

“ patience b a virtue ; but if we reject the prof- 
“ fered deliverance, it degenerates into blind and 
“ stupid despair.” “ I am not insensible,” re- 
plied the king of the Vandab, " how kind and 
“ rational b your advice. But I cannot persuade 
« mj^lf to l^ome the slave of an unjust enemy, 

“ who has deserved my implacable hatred. Him 
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CHAP. “ I bad never injured either by word or deed ; 
n^i^' “ sent against me, I know not from 

“ whence, a certain Belisarius, who* has cast me 
“ headlong from the throne into this abyss of nii- 
“ sery. Justinian is a man; he is a prince; doe^ he 
“ not dread for himself a similar reverse of for- 
“ tune? I can write no more: my grief oppresses 
“ me. Send me, I beseech you, my dear Pharas, 
“ send me, a a loaf of bread. ’ 

.prorn t|ic 

Ibrmed .of the motiv^ '^of tld^ sm^l^ if^h|st. 
It was long since the king of Africa had tasted 
bread'; a defluxion had fallen on his eyes, the 


effect of fatigue or incessant weeping; and he 
wished to solace the melancholy hours, by singing 
to the Ivre the sad stQn[.Qf.hikpwn misfortunes. 


to the lyre the sad St ory.ofrhk pwn misfortunes, 
.'rhe hup^jt^f,K^Efis,^;^ W ]lie sent the 
thrjiSi^JiJtr^rtoary gifts; hut t;ven his huih^ity 
j^'omptcd him to redouble the; vigilaiure of his 
guard, that be might sooner compel his prisoner 
to embrace a resolution advantageous to the Ro- 
mans, but salutary to himself. The obstinacy of 
Geiimcr at length yielded to reason andgece^ity : 
tiie solemn assurances of safety and honourable 
treatment were ratihedin the emperor’s name, by 


the ambas,8gdor of Belisarius; and the king of the 
Vapdals descended from the mountain. The first 
public interview was in one of the suburbs of 
Carthage, and when the royal captive accosted his 


■ ■ <^1 ' *s-*‘ ' - 

8 Bj Procopius it is styled a l^re ; perhaps harp mtidd have been 
'«iu»e national. The instruments of musk are tima ikttnguished b> 
^Vi^|imti^s.Forti2natus.H>--> 

Rui^aausque iyrS tibi plaudat, Barbas harpa. 
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conqueror, he burst into a lit of laughter. The chap. 
crowd might naturally believe, that extreme grief 
bad deprived Gelimer of his senses ; but in this, 
rnournful state, unseasonable mirth insinuated to 
more intelligent observers, that the vain and 
transitory scenes of human greatness are un^ 
worthy of a serious thought.** 

Their contempt was soon justified by a new Return and 
example of a vulgar truth ; that flattery adheres BeSuis” 
to power, and envy to superior merit. The chiefs 
of the Roman army presumed to think them- 
selves the rivals of an hero. Their private des- 
patches maliciously affirmed, that the conqueror 
of Africa, strong in his reputation and the public , 
love, conspired to seat himself on the throne of 
the Vandals. Justinian listened with too patient 
an ear ; and his silence was the result of jealousy 
rather than of confidence. . An honourable alter- 
native, of remaining in the province, or of re- 
turning to the capital, was indeed submitted to the 
discretion of Belisarius; but he wisely concluded, 
from intercepted letters, and the knowledge of his 
sovereign’s temper, that he must either resign his 
head, erect his standard, or confound his enemies 
by his presence and submission. Innocence and 
courage decided his choice : his guards, captives, 
and treasures, were diligently embarked ; and so 
prosperous was the navigation, that his arrival at 

'* Herodotus elegantly describes the strange Mfects of grief in an- 
' other royal captive, Psamnietichns of Egypt, who Wept at the lesser, 
and was silent at the greatest of his calamities, 0* iii, c. 14). In the 
interview of Paulus iEmilius and Perses, Belisarius might study his 
part : but it in probable that he never read either Livy or Plutarch ; 
and it is certain that his generosity did not need a tutor. 
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Constantinople preceded any certain account <»r 
his departure from the port of Carthage. Suck 
unsuspecting loyalty removed the apprehensions 
of Justinian envy was sUenced and inflamed 
hy the public gratitude and the third Afneanus 
obtained tlie honours of a triumph, a ceremony 
Avhich the city of Constantinople had never seen, 
and which ancient Rome,, since the reign of Ti- 
berius, had reserved, fee tJie attspieiotis arms of 
the Caesars.! F rcunf the palace of Belbarius, the 
procession was conducted through the principal 
streets to the hippodrome ; and this memorable 
day seemed to avenge the injuries of Genseric, 
and to expiate the shame of the Romans. The 
wcaltii of nations was displayed, tlie trophies of 
martial or effeminate luxury ; rfch armour, gold- 
en thrones, and the chariots of state which hod 
be«i used by the Vandal queen ; the massy fur- 
niture of the royaflianquet, the splendour of pre- 
cious stones, the elegant forms of statues and 
vases, the more substantial treasure of gold, and 
the holy vessels of the Jewish temple,, which,- 
after their long peregrination, w'ere Ees{)ectfully 
deposited in the Christian church of Jerusalem, 
A long train of the noblest Vandals reluctantly 
exposed their , lofty stature and manly counte 
nance. Gclimer slowly advanced: he was clad 
in a purple robe, and still maintained the ma- 
jesty of a king. Not a tear escaped from his 
eyes, not a sigh was heard; but his pride or 

* After the title of imverator had lost the old milHary- sense, artA' 
the Baman avspicea were abolished bjr Cbristianit^r, (see I.a Bletcrie, 
Mein, de VAcadMUie, tt>m- xxi, p. 302-333)> a triumph might 
giren Trith less incorisisteiicv to a private geoeml. 
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piety derived some secret consolation from the chap. 
words of Solomon,* which he repeatedly pro- 
nounced, vanity! vanity! ALL IS vanity! In- 
stead of ascending a triumphal car drawn by four 
horses or elephants, the modest conqueror march- - 
ed on foot at the head of his brave companions ; 
bis prudence might decline an honour too con- 
spicuous for a subject: and his magnanimity 
might justly disdain what had been so often sul- 
lied by the vilest of tyrants. The glorious pro- 
cession entered the gate of the hippodrome ; was 
saluted by the acclamations of the senate and 
people ; and halted before the throne where Jus- 
tinian and Theodora were seated to receive the 
homage of the captive monarch and the victo- 
rious hero. They both performed the customary 
adoration ; and falling prostrate on the ground, ' 
respectfully touched the footstool of a prince' who 
had not unsheathed his sword, and of a prostitute 
who bad danced on the theatre : some gentle vio- 
lence was used to bend the stubborn spirit of the 
grandson of Genseric ; and however trained to 
servitude, the genius of Belisarius must have se- 
cretly rebelled. He was immediately declared 

^ consul.sbtpi 

consul for the ensuing year, and the day of his in- a. d. 335 , 
auguration resembled the pomp of a second tri- 
umph : his curule cliair wms bornq aloft on the 


^ If the Ecclesiastes be truly a work of Solomon, and not, like 
Prior’s poem, a pious and moral co mp osition of mme recent times, 
is his name, and on the suited of his repentance. The latter is the 
epioian of the learned and free-spirited Grotius, (O^ Theolog. tom. 
i, p. 258); and indeed the Ecclesiastes and ProVerbs display a larger 
compass sf thought and experience than seem to belong either tn A 
Jew or a king. 
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CHAP, shoulders of captive Vandals; and the spoils of 
war, gold cups, and rich girdles, were profusely 
scattered among the populace. 
iimer°aiJd * the puFcst reward of Belismrius was in the 

daL' **” faithful execution of a treaty for which his honour 
Bad been pledged to the king of the V andals. The 
religious scruples of Gelkner, who adhered to the 
Arian heresy, wene incompAtdile wklv the dignity 
of senator oc patrician : bufe-Tiei received from the 
emperos tm anfple'estate inutile pioviacerOfQala* 
tiasj where the abdicated monarch retired with hi8> 
family and friends, to a life of peace, of affluence, 
and perhaps of content.* The daughters of Hil- 
deric were entertained with the resj)ectful tender- 
ness due to their age and misfortune ; and Justi- 
nian and Tbeedordi aceeptedthe honour of edu* 
catiiig^hind^niffelBBgfthhfeniaiiedeseeBdantsofthe. 
great- Theodosius. The bravest of the Vandat 
youth w'ere distributed into five squadrons of ca- 
valry, which adopted the name of their benefactor, 
andsupported in the Persian wai’s the glory of their 
ancestors. But these rai’e exceptions, the rew-ardof 
birth or valour, are insufficient to explain the fate 
of a nation, w^hose numbers, before a short and, 
hlnodiess war, amounted to more than six hundred 
thousand persons. After the exile of their king 
and nobles, the^servilecrowd might purchase their, 
safety, by abjuring their character, religion, and 


* In the Bclisaire of Mannonle], the king and the S>nqtieror oi 

Africa meet, i*up, and converse, without recollecting each other. It 
is surely a fault of iltat Tomatice, that not only the hero, but all to- 
whom be hud been so conspicuously knowh^-appear to have lost their 
or their memory. 
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iangiiage; and their degenerate posterity would chap. 
I>e insensibly mingled with the common herd of 
' African subjects. Yet even in the present age, and 
in the heart of the Moorisli tribes, a curious tra- 
veller h^ discovered the white complexion and 
long flaxen hair of a northern race and it was 
form^ly believed, that tlie boldest of the Vandals 
fled beyond the power, or even the knowledge, 
of the Romans, to errjoy their solitary freedom on 
the shores of the Atlantic ocean.'' Africa had 
been their empire, it became their prison ; nor 
could they entertain an hope, or even a wish, of 
returning to the banks of the Elbe, where their 
brethren, of a i^iriti^ adventmtoi^ stUiirasder' 
ed in their native forests. It was impossible for 
cowards to surmount the barriers of unknown 
seas and hostile barbarians ; it was impossible for 
brave men to expose their nakedness and defeat 
before the eyes of their countrymen, to describe 
the kingdoms which they had lost, and to claim 
a share of the humble inheritance, which, in a 
happier hour, they had almost unanimously re- 
nounced.® In the country between the Elbe and 


* Shaw» r* 59. Yet since Procopius <1* c. 13) speaks of a people 
of mount Atlas, as already distinguished by white bodies and yellow 
hair, the i^enomenon (which is likewise visible in the Andes of Peru, 
fiulTon, tom. Hi, p> 504) may naturally be ascribed to the elevation of 
the ground and the temperature of the air. 

^ The geographer of Ravenna <1* iii, c. xi, p. 129, 130, 131 ; Paris, 
i^8) describes the Mauritania Gttdiiana, (opposite to Cadi^, iibi 
g^s Vandalonim, a Belisario dcvicta in Africa, et.aaunquam. 
compaiuit. 

* * A single voice had protested, and Geaseric dismissed, without a 
formal answer, the Vandals of Germany s but those of Africa derided 
his prudence, and affected to despise the poverty of theu foxastfi» 
(Procopius, Vandal. 1. i, c. 22). ■ 

0 3 
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CHAP, the Oder, several populous villages of I.usatia 
inhabited by the Vandals : they still pre- 
serve their language, their customs, and the pu- 
rity of their blood ; support, with some impa- 
tience, the Saxon, or Prussian yoke ; and serve 
with secret and voluntary Allegiance, the de- 
scendant of their ancient kings, who in his garb 
and present fortune is confcatnded with the mean- 
est of his vassAs.® The name and situatiwa of 
this unhi^y’pe^le nu^t uldicate tliehi dee^^t 
from one common stock with the eonquarars of 
Africa. But the use of a Sclavonian dialect 
more clearly represents them as the last remnant 
of the new colonies, who succeeded to the ge- 
nuine Vandals, already scattered or destroyed in 
the age of Procopius.’ 

^dde^t ‘KSelisarius h^ been tempted to hesitate in his 
of the altegtance, he might have urged, even against the 
a.'d?s 3 s. emperor himself, the indispensable duty of saving 
Africa from an enemy more barbarous than the 
VandAs. The origin of the Moors is involved 
in darkne%; they were ignorant of the use ef 
letters/ Iheir lioauts cannot be precisely de- 


r From the mouth of the great elector, (in 16S7)> ToUius describes 
the secret rofaltj arid reheUioas. spirit of the Vandals of Branden- 
Ihu|^ Kh» couU DHUter S ve or six thousand soldiers wl^o liad pco- 
cured «nee caaiioa, Atc. (Uioerar. Hungar. p. 4£,apud Pubos,iiMt. 
de la Monarchie Franfoise, tom. i, p. I8S, 183). The veraca^-, wrt 
of the elector, but of Tellius himself, igaj justly be suqpeet^ 

^ Procopius (1. i, c. 92) was in total darkness-t-s^ e<« «S» 

fM/uc « Under the reign af Dagobert, 0, |h *30), toe 

SdOTonian tribes of the Sorbi and Venedi already b<»dered «m Thu- 
inegl^ CMascou, Hist of the Cermans, xv, 3, 4, ^ 

' a^ust represents the ftoors as a remnant of 4he army of He- 
(de 9e& Jugnyth. «. 21), and Proe^fdas (VaudaL 1. ii, c. 10) 
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€ned: a boundless continent was open to the chav. 
Libyan shepherds ; the change of seasons and 
;pastttres regulated their motions ; and their rude 
huts and slender furniture were transported 
with the same, ease as tbeir arms, their families, 
and their cattle, which consisted of sheep, oxen, 

«nd camels.* During the Vigour of the EU»nan 
yower, they observed a respectful distmice from 
Carthage and tlie sea-shore ; under the feeble 
reign of the Vandals, they invaded the cities of 
Numidia, occupied the seorcoast from Tangier 
to Caesaria, and pitched their camps, w ith im- 
fmnitj, in tbe fertile province of Byzacinm- The 
tm-midable atreng^ and aFtfol’eooduct icd* Beli- 
sarius secured the neutrality of Moorish 
pi’inces, w hose vanity aspired to receive, in the 
*emperor’s name, the ensigns of their regal dig- 
nity.‘ They ■were astom^ed by the rapid event, 
and tronbled in the presence of their coaqweror. 

But las approaching departure s«ui rdieved the 
apjH'ebensions of a sav^e and superstitious peo- 
ple ; the number of thear wives allowed them to 
disregard the *afety of their iniaat hostages; 
and when the Roman general hoisted sail in 

tis tke posterity of Uje Cenancins who Sed from Uie trobber Joshuii, 

Me .quotes two columns, with a rhomician inscription. I 
-believe in the cdumas — I doubt the inscriptioiwaiid 1 reject the pe, 
dtgree. 

• Virgil, fGeosgie. iii, 339), and Pomponius Mela, (i, ^ dcaeribc 
the wandering life of the African ahepheids, siinilar to Uwt of the 
Shirbbe and Tartars; and Shaw (p. 222) is Uae best eoMBtestator on 
»he poet and the geographer. 

* The customary gifts were a sceptre, a crown or cap, a white 
-tloak, a Bgured tunic and shoes, all adorned wiUi gold and silver; 
nor were these precious metals less acceptable in the shape of coin, 

(Froeop, Vandal. 1. i. c. 25). 
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CHAP, the port of Carthage, he heard the cries?, and 
■ almost beheld the flames, of the desolated pro- 

vince. Yet he persisted in his resolution ; and 
leaving only a part of his guards to reinforce 
the feeble garrisons, he intrusted the command 
of Africa to the eunuch Solomon," who prov- 
ed himself not unworthy to be the successor of 
Belisarius. In the first invasion, some detach- 
ments, with'two officers of merit, were surprised 
and int^^eepted*; bAtSokcmofi i^edily a^mbled 
his troops, marched from Carthage into thd heart 
of the countr}', and in two great battles de- 
stroyed sixty thousand of the barbarians. The 
Moors depended on their multitude, their swift- 
ness, and their inaccessible jnountains ; and the 
aspect and smell of -theirs caiiKris>are said to have 
prodteced'lsome vjonfusioh in the Roman caval- 
ns soon as they were commanded to 
dismount, they derided this contemptible ob- 
stacle: as soon as the columns ascended the 
hills, the ndked and disorderly crowd was daz- 
zled by glittering arms and regular evolutions ; 
and the menace of their female prophets was 
repeatedly fulfilled, that the Moors should be 

^ See the African goveminent and warfiire of Solomon, in Proco* 
pins, (Vandal. 1. ii, c. 10, 11, 12, 13, 19, 20). He was recalled, ao4 
again restored ; and his last victory dates in the xiiith year o{ 
nian, (A. D. 539). An accident in his chOdhood had rendered hiiO 
eunuch, (I. i, c. 11) : the other Roman generals were amply fuKii^« 
ed with beards, <irvyevos (1. ii, c. 8). 

^ This natural antipathy of the horse for the camd, is affirmed by 
the ancients, (Xenophon. Cyropad. !. vi, p. 438 ; I. vii, p. 483, 492, 
edit. Hutchinson. Polyan. Stratagem, yii, 6. Plin. Hist. Nat. viii, 
26. .iBlian de Natur. Animal, h iii, c. 7) ; but it U diq>roTed, by daily 
experience, and derided by the best judges, the Orientals, (Voyage 
d’Olearius, p. 553). 
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discomfited by a beardless antagonist. The viqto- chap. 
rious eunuch advanced thirteen days journey from 
Carthage, to besiege mount Aurasius,^ the citadel, 
and at the same time the garden, of Numidia. 

That rai^e of hills, a branch of the great AtlaSj 
contains within a circumference of one hundred 
and twenty miles, a rare variety of soil and cli- 
mate; the intermediate valleys and elevated plains 
abound with rich pastures, perpetual streams, 
and fruits of a delicious taste and uncommon 
magnitude. This fair solitude is decorated 
with the ruins of Lambesa, a Roman city, once 
the seat of a legion,: and the residence of.forty 
thQu^nd>-inhabitQel^< ^.• The:'I<»ic: ^t^roide. of 
JEaculapius is encompassed with Moorish huts ; 
and the cattle now graze in the midst of an 
amphitheatre, iinder the shade of Corinthian 
columns. A sharp perpendicular rock rises above 
the level of the mountain, where ^ the . Airican 
jwiaces deposited their wives and treasure ; and 
a proverb is familiar to the Arabs, that the man 
may eat fire, W'ho dares to attack the craggy 
clifts and inhospitable natives of mount Aurasius. 

This hardy enterprise was twice attempted by .^e 
eunuch Solomon ; from the first, he retreated with 
some disgrace ; and in the second, his patience and 
provisions were almost exhausted; and he must 
again have retired, if he had not yielded to the 
impetuous courage of his troops, w'ho audaciously 

scaled, to the astonishment of the Moors, tlic 

, ^ , • » 

^ ^ F«>copius is the Srst describes mount Aurasiu'?, (Vandal. ! 

«. c. 13L De cdific. 1. vi, c. 7), He may be comj'ared ^tith Leo 
Africanus, (dell Africa, parte v, in Ramusio, tom. i, foi. 77, recto)* 

Maniiol, (tom. ii, p. 430), and Shaw, (p. 56*59). 
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CHAP, mountain, the hostile eamp, and the Summit of 
the Geminian rock. A citadel was erected to 
secure this important conquest, and to remind the 
barbarians erf their defeat : and as Solomon pur- 
sued his march to the west, the long-lost province 
of Mauritanian Sitifi was again annexed to the 
Roman empire. The Moorish war continued 
several yearsafterthedepartureof Belisarius; but 
the laurels which he re»;^edtda faithful lieute- 
naebti EUf to justly^ 

The experience of past faults, whkfc may 
sigoths. sometimes correct the mature age of an indivi- 
dual, is seldom profitable to the successive ge- 
nerations of mankind. The nations of antiqui- 
ty, careless of each other’s safety, were sepa- 
rately TSHiquished and ensiavo^hy the Romans. 
This l^atNrinight hdte iastFueted the bar- 
i>ari»Df»«f the West to oppose, with timely coun- 
sels and confederate arms, the unbounded am- 
bition of Justinian. Yet the same error Was re- 
peated, the same consequences were felt, and 
the Goths, both of Italy and Spain, ins^stble <rf 
their approaching danger, belield with indiffer- 
ence, and even with joy, the rapid downfal of 
the Vandals. After the failiwe of the royal line, 
Theudes, a valiant and powerful chief, ascend- 
ed the throne of %>ain, which he had fwmCTiy 
administered in the name of Theodorie, twl his 
infant grandson. Under his command, the Visi- 
goths besieged the fortress of Ceutaon the African 
coast : but, while they spent the sabbath-day in 
peace and devotion, the pious security of their 
camp was invaded by a sally from the town ; and 
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the king with some difficulty and danger, chap. 

escaped from the hands of a sacrilegious enemy.* 

It was not long before his pride and resentment 
were graced by a suppliant embassy from the 
unfortimate Gelimer, who implored, in his dis- 
tress, the aid of the Spanish monarch. But in- 
stead of sacrificing these upM'orthy p^sions to the 
dictates .of generosity and prudence, Tbeodes 
amused the ambassadors, till he was secretly in- 
formed of the loss ofCarthage, and then dismissed 
them with obscure and contemptuous advice, to 
seek in their native country a trim knowledge of 
the state of the Vandals-* i’he long continuance conquests 
of theltali^m wi^dnlaijed tbnpwisbmept ©f the 
Visigoths ; and the eyes of Theudes were closed ™ 
before they tasted the fruits of his mistaken po- eao. 
licy. After his death, the sceptre of Spain was 
disputed by a civil war- .The w^ker candidate so- 
licited the protection of Justinian; Ambitious- 
ly subscribed a treaty of alliance* which de^y 
wounded the independenee and bappmess of bis 
country. Several cities, both on the ocean and 
the Blediterranean, were ceded to the Roman 
troops, who afterwards refused to evacuate those 
pledges, as it should seem, either of safety or pay- 
ment ; and as they were fortified by perpetual 
supplies from Africa, they maintained their im- 
pregnable stations, for the mischievous purpose of 

* Isidor. Chron. p. 722, edit. Grot. MarUoB, Hist Hispan. 1. r, 
c. 8, pu 173. Yet according to Isidore, the siege of Ceuta, and the 
death of Theudes, happened, A. £. H. SS6, A. D. StS; and the 
place was defended, not by the Vandals, but hy the Bomans. 

* Procopius, Vandal. 1. i, c. 24. 
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CHAP, barians. Seventy years elapsed before this pain- 
thorn could be extirpated from the bosom of 
the monarchy ; and as long as the emperors re- 
tained any share of these remote and useless 
possessions, their vanity might number Spain in 
the list of their provinces, and the successors of 
Alaric in the rank of their vassals.*’ 

Hirelteii* The error of the Goths who reigned in Italy 
the ostro- was less excu^le than that of. their Spanish bre- 
fSiy* thrm, puni^hteeBt was stilliinotoh^^ 

A. D. 484 . diate andterrible. From a motive of private re- 
venge, they enabled their most dangerous enemy 
to destroy their most valuable ally . A sister of the 
great Thcodoric had been given in marriage to 
Thrasimond the African king:' on this occasion, 
the fortress ofialyiMemaf in Sdly was resigned 
to the 'Vttadjdst-aiid’fhC princess Amalafrida 
was attended by a martial train of one thousand 
nobles, and five thousand Gotliic soldiers, who 
signalized their valour in theMoorish wars. Their 
merit was over-rated by themselves, and perhaps 
neglected by the Vandals: they viewed the coun- 
try with envy, and the conquerors with disdain ; 
but their realor fictitious conspiracy was prevented 

^ See the original Chronicle of Isidore, and the vth and vith tiooks 
of the History of Spain by Mariana. Tlie Romans were finally ex- 
pelled by Suintila king of the Visigoths* (A. D. 621-626)* after 
reunion to the catholic church. 

® See the marriage and fate of Amalafrida in Procopius, (Vandal. 

I. i, c. 9, 9), and in Cassiodorms, (Var. ii, 1), the exportulatfon of 
her royal brother. Compare likewise the Chronicle Victor Tun^ 
nunensis. 

* Lilybaum was built by the Carthaginians, Oiymp. xcv, 4 ; and 
in the first Funic war, a strong situation, and excellent harbour, ren^ 
dered that place an important object to both nations. 
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l)y a massacre; the Goths were o|^ressed, and the c h a p. 
captivity of Amalafrida was soon followed by her 
secret and suspicious death. The eloquent pen 
of Cassiodorius was employed to reproach the 
Vandal court with the cruel violation of every 
social rad public duty ; but the vengeance which 
he threatened in the name of his sovereign, 
mi^t be derided with impunity, as long as A- 
frica was protected by the sea, and the Goths 
were destitute of a navy. In the blind impo- 
tence of grief and indignation, they joyfully sa- 
luted the ap^oach of 'the Romans, entertained 
the ■fleet of Belisarius in the ports of Sicily, 
rad were speedfly delisted or 'alarmed by the 
surprising intelligence, that their revenge was 
executed beyond the measure of their hopes, or 
perhaps of their wishes. To their friendship the 
emperor was indebted for the kingdom of Africa, 
and the Goths might reasonably tbitik, that they 
were entitled to resume the possession of a bay- 
ren rock, so recently separated as a nuptial gift, 
from the island of Sicily. They were soon un- 
deceived by the haughty mandate of Belisarius, 
which excited their tardy and unavailing repent- 
ance. — “ The city and promontory of Lilybaeum,” 
said the Roman general, “belonged to the Van- 
“ dais, and I claim them by the right of con- 
“ quest. Your submission may deserve the fa- 
“ vour of the emperor ; your obstinacy will pro- 
“ voke his displeasure, and must kindle a war, 

“ that can terminate only in your utter ruin. If 
“ you compel us to take up arms, we shall con- 
“ tendjUot to regain the possession of asinglecity. 
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CHAP. “ but to deprive you of all the provinces which 
“ vou unjustly withhold from their lawful sove- 
“ reign.” A nation of two hundred thousand 
soldiers might have smiled at the vain menace 
of Justinian and his lieutenant : but a spirit of 
discord and disaffection prevailed in Italy, and 
the Goths supported, with reluctance, the in- 
dignity of a female reign.® 

Govern- The birth of Amalasontha, the regent and 
^th of queen of Italy,' united the two most illo^rious 
families of the barbarians. Her mother, the sister 
queen of of Clovis, w'as dcscendcd from the long-haired 
A.*D.’s22- kings of the Merovingian race;® and the regal 
succession of the Amali was illustrated in the ele- 
venth generation, by her father, the great Theo- 
doric, whose eh&ob^l^plebeian 

origiO. ‘ t»f Bis datt^ter excluded her 

from the Gothic throne ; but his vigilant tender- 
ness for his family and his people discovered the 
last heir of the royal 1 ine, wh ose ancestors had taken 
refuge in Spain ; and the fortunate Eutharic was 
suddenly exalted to the rank of a consul and a 
prince. He enjoyed only a short time the charms 
of Amalasontha, and the hopes of the succession ; 
and his widow, after the death of her husband 

* Compare the different passages of Procopius, (Vandal. !. il, e* 5. 
Gothic. 1. i, c. 3). 

^ For the reign and character of Amalasontha, see ProcofMiss, (Go- 
thic. 1. i, c. S, v3, 4, and Anecdot. c. 16, with the Notes of Aleinajinus>s 
Cassiodorius, (V ar. viii, ix, x, andxi, 1), and JornandeSf (deBebus Geli- 
cis, c. 59, and De Successionc Begnomm, in Muratori, 241). 

* The marriage of Theodoric with Audeffeda, the sister of Clovis, 
may be {^aced in the year 495, soon after the conquest of Italy, (de Buat. 
Hist, des Peuples, tom. ix, p. 213). ITie nuptials of Eutharic and A- 
malasonth* were celdhrawd xo 515, (Casaoddf. in Chron. p. 453). 
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and father, was left the guardian of her son Atha- chap. 
laric, and the kingdom of Italy. At the age of 
about twenty-eight years, the endowments of her 
mind and person had attained theirperfect matur- 
ity. Her beauty, which, in the apprehension of 
Theodora herself, might have disputed the con- 
quest of an emperor, was animated by manly 
sense, activity, and resolution. Education and 
experience had cultivated her talents ; her philo- 
sophic studies were exempt from vanity ; and, 
though she expressed herself with equal elegance 
and ease in the Greek, the Latin, and the Gothic 
tongue, the daughter ofTheodoric maintained in 
her counsels a discreet and impenetrable silence^ 

By a faithful imitation of the virtues, she revived 
the prosperity of his reign r while she strove, with 
pious care, to expiate the faults, and to obliterate 
the darker memory of his declining age. The child- 
ren of Boethius and Symmachus were restored to 
their paternal inheritancer her extreme lenity ne- 
ver consented to inflict any corporal or pecuniary 
penalties on her Roman subjects ; and she gener- 
ously despised the clamours of the Goths, who, 
at the end of £brtyyears,stilleonsideredthepeople 
of Italy as their slaves or their enemies. Her sa- 
lutary measures were directed by the wisdom, and 
celebrated by the eloquence, of Cassiodorius; she 
solicited and deserved the friendship of the empe- 
ror; and the kingdoms of Europe respected, both 
in peace andwar, the majesty oftbeGothic throne. 

But the future happiness of the queen and of Italy 
depended on the education of her son, who was 
destined, by his birth, to support the different and 
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CHAP, almost incompatible characters of the chIe^,of a 
barbarian camp, and the first magistrate of a ci- 
vilized nation. From the age of ten years,'* A- 
thalaric was diligently instructed in the arts and 
sciences, either useful or ornamental for a Ro- 
man prince; and three venerable Goths were 
chosen to instil the principles of honour and 
virtue into the mind of their young king. But 
the pupil wbais insensible-,^- the. benefits, must 
abhor -the POiftramts of efilhisaditott » the, soU- 
(Htode of the queen, which affection readefed 
anxious and severe, offended the untractable 
nature of her son and his subjects. On a so- 
lemn festival, v^ hen the Goths were assembled 
in the palace of Ravenna, the royal youth 
escaped from his mtother’^ apartment, and, with' 
tears of fwide and anger, complained of a blow 
which his stubborn disobedience had provoked 
her to inflict. The barbarians resented the 
indignity whicli had been offered to their king ; 
accused the regent of conspiring against his 
life and crown ; and imperiously demanded, 
that the grandson of Theodoric should be res- 
cued from the dastardly discipline of women 
and pedants, and educated, like a valiant Goth, 
in the society of his equals, and the glorious igno* 
ranee of his ancestors. To this rude clamour, 
importunately urged as the voice of the nation, A- 
ma'asontha w as compelled to yield her reason, and 
the dearest wishes of her heart. Theking of Italy 

^ At the death of Theodoric, his grandson Athalaric is described 
by Procopius as a hoy about eight years old— sr»j. Ca.s* 
siedorius, with authority and reasoDy adds two years to bis 
fantolum adhuc vix d^ennem. 
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was (^)andoned to wine, to women, and to rustic chap. 
sports; and theindiscreet contempt of the ungrate- 
ful youth, betrayed the mischievous designs of his 
favourites ond her enemies. Encompassed with 
domestih foes, she entered into a secret negotia- 
tion with the emperor Justinian; obtained the as- 
surance of a friendly reception, and had actually 
deposited at Dyrachium in Epirus, a treasure of 
forty thousand pounds of gold. Happy would it 
hare been for her fame and safety, if she had calm- 
ly retired from barbarous faction, to the peace and 
splendour of Constantinople. But the mind of 
Amalasontha was inflamed by ambition and re- 
venge; and while her ships lay at anchor in the 
port, she waited for the success of a crime which 
her passions excused or applauded as an act of 
justice. Three of the most dangerous malecon- 
tents had been separately removed, under the 
pretence of trust and command, to the frontiers of 
Italy: they were assassinated by her private emis- 
saries; and the blood of these noble Gk)ths ren- 
dered the queen-mother absolute in the court of 
Ravenna, and justly odious to a free people. 

But if she had lamented the disorders of her 
son, she soon wept his irreparable loss ; and the 
death of Athalaric, who, at the age of sixteen, was 
consumed by premature intemperance, left her 
destitute of any firm support or legal authority. 

Instead of submitting to the laws of her coun- 
try, which held as a fundamental maxim, that 
the succession could never pass from the lance 
to the distaff, the daughter of Theodoric con- 
ceived the impracticable design of sharing, with 
one of her cousins, the regal title, and of re- 

VOI.. VII. p 
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CHAP, serving in her own hands the substance of su-* 
xi.i. preme power. He received the proposal witb 
profound respect and affected gratitude ; and the 
eloquent Cassiodorius announced to the senate 
and the emperor, that Amalasontha and Theo- 
datus had ascended the throne of Italy. His 
birth (for his mother was the sister of Theodo- 
l ie) might be considered as an imperfect title 
and the choice of Amalasontha was more strong- 
ly directed by her contempt of his avarice and 
■ pusillainimity, which had deprived him of the 
love of the Italians, and the esteem of the bar- 
barians. But Theodatus was exasperated by 
llie contempt which he deserved; her justice 
had repressed and reproached the oppression 
which he exercised ag^st bis Tuscan neigli- 
boui’s ; and tbe principal Goths, united by com- 
mon guilt and resentment, conspired to ihsti- 
and^dellh tiiftid disposition. The letters 

A.D. A C-, of congratulation were scarcely despatched be- 
aimuo. qvieen of Italy was imprisoned in a 

small island of the lake of Bolsena,' where, after 
a short confinement, she w as strangled in the 
bath, by the order, or with the connivance, of 
the new king, who- instructed his turbulent sub- 
jects to slied tlie blood of their sovereigns. 

Justinian beheld Avith joy the dissensions of the 
,.’id sui). Goths; and the mediation of an ally concealed and 

' ties bici- 

iy, 


* The like, fiom the neighbouring towns of Etruria^ was staled 
either Vul^iniensi^ (now of Bolaena) or Tarquiniensis. It is sur- 
rounded with white recks, -and stored with fish and wild fowl. Tbe 
younger Pliny (Epist. ii, 96) celebrates two woody islands that 
floated on its waters: if a fable, how credulous the ancients !— -if a 
fact, how carelcfjs the moderns! Yet since Pliny, the iidand may 
hu«^ e been fixed by new and gradual successions. 
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promoted th6 ambitious views of the conqueror, chap. 
His ambassadors, in their public audience, de- 
manded the fortress of Lilybaeum, ten barbarian a. d. sas, 
fugitives, and a just compensation for the pillage 
of a small town on the Illyrian borders ; but they 
secretly negotiated with Theodatus, to betray the 
province of Tuscany, and tempted Amalasontha 
to extricate herself from danger and perplexity, 
by a free surrender of the kingdom of Italy. A 
false and servile epistle was subscribed b}' the re- 
luctant hand of the captive queen : but the con- 
fession of the Roman senators, who were sent to 
Constantinople, revealed the truth of her deplor- 
able situation ; and Justinian, by the voice of a 
new ambassador, most powerfully interceded for 
her life and liberty. Yet the secret instructions 
of the same minister were adapted, to serve the 
cruel jealousy of Theodora, who dreaded the pre- 
sence and superior charms of a rival : he prompt- 
ed, with artful and ambiguous hints, the execu- 
tion of a crime so useful to the Romans received 
the intelligence of her death with grief and indig- 
nation, and denounced, in his master’s name, im- 
mortal waragainsttheperfidiousassassin. Initaly, 
as well as in Africa, the guilt of an usurper appear- 
ed to justify the arms of Justinian ; but the forces 
which he prepared, were insufficient for the sub- 
version of a mighty kingdom, if their feeble 


^ Yet Procopius dii>crcdit5 his own evidence, (Anecdot. c. 16), br 
confessing that in his public history be had not spoken the truth. Sec 
the Epistles from Queen Gundehna to the empress Theodora, (Var. 
X, 20, SI, 23, and observe a suspicious word, de ilia persona, &c.), 
with the elaborate Commentary of Buat, (tom. s, p. 177-185). 
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CH AP, numbers had not been multiplied by the name, 
tlie spirit, and the conduct of an hero. A chosei» 
troop of guards, Avho served on horseback, and 
were armed with lances and bucklers, attended 
the person of Beltsarius : his cavalry n'as com- 
posed of two hundred Huns, three hundred 
jMooi's, and four thousand confederates, and the 
infantry consisted only of three thousand Isau- 
rians. Steering the same course as in his former 
expedition, the Roman consul cast anchor before 
Catana in Sicily, to survey the strength of the 
island, and to decide whether he shonid attempt 
the conquest, or peaceably pursue bis voyage for 
the African coast. He found a fruitful land and 
a friendly people. Notwithstanding the decay 
of agriculture, Sicily still supplied the granaries 
of Rome ; the farmers, were graciously exempted 
from the oppression of military quarters; and 
the Goths, who trusted the defence of the island 
to the inhabitants, had some reason to complain, 
that their confidence was ungratefully betrayed ; 
instead of soliciting and expecting the aid of 
the king of Italy, they yielded to tlie first sum- 
mons a cheerful obedience: and this province, 
the first fruits of the Punic wars, was again, after 
a long separation, united to the Roman empire.* 
Tile Gothic g'arrison of Palermo, which alone at- 
tempted to resist, was reduced, after a short siege, 
bj a singular stratagem. Belisarius introduced his 

* For the conqBe=5t of Sicily, compare the narrative of Procopius 
with the complarnts of Totila, (Gothic. 1. i, c* 5; I. tii, c. 16). The 
Kothic queen h-d lately reiicved Uiat thankless island, (V^r. ix, IC^, 
liv 
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sliips into the deepest recess of the harbour*, their 
boats were laboriously hoisted with ropes and pul- 
leys to the top-mast head, and be filled them with 
archers, who, from that superior station, command- 
ed the ramparts of the city. After this easy, 
though successful campaign, the conqueror enter- 
ed Syracuse in triumph, at the head of his vic- 
torious bands, distributing gold medals to the peo- 
ple, on the day which so gloriously terminated the 
year of the consulship. He passed the winter 
Season in the palace of ancient kings, amidst the 
ruins of a Grecian colony, which once extended 
to a circumference of two and twenty miles 
but in the spring, about the festival of Easter, 
the prosecution of his designs was interrupted by 
a dangerous revolt of the African forces. Carth- 
age was saved by the presence of Belisarius, who 
suddenly landed with a thousand guards. T wo 
thousand soldiers of doubtful faith returned to 
the standard o( their old commander: and he 
marched, without hesitation, above fifty miles, 
to seek an enemy, whom he affected to pity 
and despise. Eight thousand rebels trembled at 
his approach; they were routed at the first onset, 
by the dexterity of their master; and this ignoble 
victory would liavc restored the peace of Africa, 
if the conqueror had not been hastily recalled to 
Sicily, to appease a sedition which was kindled 

“ The ancient magnitude and aplendour of the five quarters of Sy. 
racuae, are delineated by Cicero, (in Verrem, actio u, 1. iv, c. a?, Ki ) ; 
Strabo, (I. vi, p. ■115), and d’OrviUe Sicula, (tom. ii, p. 17 The 

new chy, restored by Augustus, shrunk towards the island. 
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Reign and 
■weakness 
of Theo- 
datus, the 
Gothic 
Jiing of 
Italy, 

A. D. 534, 
October- 
A. D. 536, 
August. 


during his absence in his own camp." Disorder 
and disobedience were the common malady of the 
times: the genius to command, and the virtue to 
obey, resided only in the mind of Belisarius. 

Although Theodatus descended from a race of 
heroes, he was ignorant of the art, and averse to 
the dangers, of war. Although he had studied 
the writings of Plato and Tully, philosophy was 
incapable trf purifying hra mind from the basest 
passions, avarice and fear. He had pardbased a 
sceptre by ingratitude and murder: at theft® 
menace of an enemy, he degraded his ow"n ma- 
jesty, and that of a nation, which already dis- 
dained their unworthy sovereign. Astonished 
by the recent example of Gelimer, he saw ^jim- 
self dragged in <dkains tbtt>^h the streets of 
GtHiStantlnople : - tb6 terrors which Belisarius 
inspii’ed, were heightened by the eloquence of 
Peter, the Byzantine ambassador ; and that bold 
and subtle advocate persuaded him to sign a 
treaty, too ignominious to become the founda- 
tion of a lasting peace. It was stipulated, that 
in the acclamations of the Roman people, the 
name of the emperor should be always proclaim- 
ed before that of the Gothic king ; and that as 
often as the statue of Theodatus was erected in 
brass or marble, the divine image of Justinian 
should be placed on its right hand. Instead of 
conferring, the kingof Italy was reduced to solicit, 

Procopius (Vandal. I. ii, c. 14, 15) to clearly relates the return of 
Relisanus into Sicily, (p. 146, edit. Hoeschelii), that 1 am astonished 
at the strange misapprehension and reproaches of a learned critiCi 
(Oeuvres de la Mothe le Vayer, tom. viu, p. 162, 163). 
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tlie honours of the senate; and the consent of chap. 
the emperor was made indispensable before he 
could execute, against a priest or senator, the 
sentence either of death or confiscation. The 
feeble monarch resigned the possession of Sicily, 
offered, as the annual mark of his dependence, a 
crown of gold, of the weight of three hundred 
pounds ; and promised to supply, at the requi- 
sition of his sovereign, three thousand Gothic 
auxiliaries for the service of the empire. Satis- 
fied with these extraordinary concessions, the 
successful agent of Justinian, hastened his jour- 
ney to Constantinople ; but no sooner had he 
reached the Alban, rdla,” than .tries reealled 
by the anxiety of Theodatus ; and the dialogue 
which passed between the king and the ambas- 
sador, deserves to be represented in its original 
simphcity.— Are yon of opinion .that the em- 
“ peroF will ratify this treaty ? -Perkrips. . If he 
“ refuses, what consequence will ensue ? War. 

“ Will such a war be just or reasonable ? uHost 
“ assuredly: &oery one should act according to his 
“ character. What is your meaning ? You are a 
philosopher^— Justinian is emperor of the Bo- 
“ mams : it would ill become the disciple of Plato 
“ to shed the blood of thousands in his private quar 
“ rel: the suscessor of AugusHs should vindicate his 
“ rights, and recover by arms the ancient provinces 
“ of his empire." This reasoning might not con- 

• The ancient Alba was ruined In the 6r8t age of Home. On the 
same spot; or at least in the neighbourhood* successively arose, 1. The 
villa of Pompey, &c. 2. A camp of the pretorian cohorts. 3. The mo»- 
dern episcopal city of Albanum or Albano> (Procop. Goth. 1, lu c. 4. 

Chiver, Ital, AuGq. tom. ii, p. 91 i). 
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CHAP, vince, but it was sufficient to alairo and subdue 
the weakness of Theodatus ; and he soon de- 
scended to his last offer, that for the poor equi- 
valent of a pension of forty-eight thousand pounds 
sterling, he would resign the kingdom of the 
Goths and Italians, and spend the remainder of 
his days iri the innocent pleasures of philosophy 
and agriculture. Both treaties were intrusted 
to the hands of the ambassador, on the frail se> 
curity of an oa^ not to produce the second ^ 
the first had been positively rejected. Theevrat 
may be easily foreseen : Justinian required and 
accepted the abdication of tlie Gothic king. His 
indefatigable agent returned from Constantinople 
to Ravenna, with ample instructions ; and a fair 
epistle, which praised the wi^om and generosity 
of the royal philosopher, granted his pension, with 
assurance of such honours, as a subject and 
a catholic might enjoy ; and wisely referred the 
final execution of the treaty, to the presence and 
authority of Belisarius. But in the interval of 
suspense, two Roman generals, who had entered 
the province of Dalmatia, were defeated and 
slain by the Gothic troops. From blind and ab- 
ject despair, Theodatus capriciously rose to 
groundless and fatal presumption,*’ and dared 
to receive, with menace and contempt, the ana* 
bassador of Justinian ; who claimed his |tfoniise, 
solicited the allegiance of his subjects, and bold- 

* A Sibylline oracle was ready to pronounce— Africa capta mttndus 
cutn nato peiibit j a sentence of portentous amMguity, (Gothic. 1. i, 
c. 7), which has been published in unknown characters by Opsopseus, 
an editor of the oracles. The Pere Maltret has promised a comment- 
ary ; but all his promises have been Vain and fruitless. 
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ly asserted the inviolable privilege of his own chap. 
character. The march of Eelisarius dispelled this 
visionary pride ; and as the first campaign’ was 
employed in the reduction of Sicily, the invasion 
of Italy is applied by Procopius to the second 
year of the Gothic war.’’ 

After Belisarius had left sufficient gamrisons in Belisarius 
Palermo and Syracuse, lie embarked his troops at 
Messina, and landed them, without resistance, on 
the opposite shores of Rhegium. A Gothic prince, a. d. sst. 
who had married the daughter of Theodatus, w'as 
stationed with an army to guard the entrance of 
Italy ; but he imitated, without scruple, the ex- 
ample of a sovere^n, faithless to his pubHe and 
private duties. The perfidious Ebermor deserted 
with his followers to the Roman camp, and was 
dismissed to enjoy the servile honours of the Byzan- 
tine court.’ From Rhegium to Naples, the fleet 
and army of Belisarius, almost always in view of 
each other, advanced near three hundred miles 
along the sea-coast. The people of Bruttium, 
Lucania, and Campania, who abhorred the name 


^ In his cbronolc^jt imitated in some degree from Thupydides^ Pro« 
copius begins each spring the years of Justinian and of the Gothic war ; 
and his first era coincides with the first of April 635, and not 536, sc. 
cording to the Annals of Baronius, (Pagt Crit. tom. ii, p. 555, who is 
followed by Miiratori and the editors of Sigonius). Yet in some pas- 
sages we are at a loss to reconcile the dates of Procopius with himself* 
and with the Chronicle of Marcellmus. 

* The series of the first Gothic war is repre^nted by Procopius* 
(1. i, c. 5-29 ; L ii, c. 1-30; I. iii, c. 1), till the captivity of Vitiges. 
WiUi the aid of Sigonius, (Opp. tom. i,de Imp* Occident. 1. xvil, xviiib 
and Muratori, (Annali dTtalia, tom. v)* 1 have gleaned some few ad- 
ditional facts. 

• Jornandes, de Rebus Gctici?* c. 60, p. 702, edit. Grot., and tom. 4 
p 221, Muratori, de Success. Bcga. p. 2il. 


m 
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CHAP, and religion of the Goths, embraced the specious 
excuse, that their ruined walls were incapable of 
defence; the soldiers paid a just equivalent for 
a plentiful market ; and curiosity alone inter- 
rupted the peaceful occupations of the husband- 
man or artificer. Naples, which has swelled to 
a great and populous capital, long cherished the 
language and manners of a Grecian colony ;* 
and the choice of Virgil had ennobled this ele- 
gant' retreat, .whieh attracted the lovers of re- 
pose and study, from the noise, the smoke, and 
the laborious opulence of Rome.” As soon as 
the place was invested by sea and land, Belisa- 
rius gave audience to the deputies of the people, 
•who exhorted him to disregard a conquest un- 
worthy of his arms,- to-aeek jtte €rothic king in a 
field of battle, and, after his victory, to claim, 
s^tfae sovereign of Rome, the allegiance of the 
dependant cities. — “ When I treat with my 
“ enemies,” replied the Roman chief, with an 
haughty smile, “ I am more accustomed to give 
“ than to receive counsel : but I hold in one hand 
" inevitable ruin, and in the other, peace and 
“ freedom, such as Sicily now enjoys.” The im- 
patience of delay urged him to grant the most 

* Nero <saye Tacitus, Annal. xv, 35) Neapolim quasi Graecam «r- 
lieni dclegit. One hundred and fifty years afterwards, in the time of 
Septimius Sevenis, the Hellenism of the Neapolitans is pnused by 
Philostratus : yiMt EXXntif mm asvmny xui vat kcyein 

(Icon. 1. i, p. 753, edit. Olear.). 

® The otium of Naples is praised by the Roman poets, by Virgil, 
Horace, Silius Italicus, and Statius, (Cluver. Ital. Ant I. iv, p. 1149, 
1150). In an elegant epistle, (Sylv. L iii, 5, p. 94-98, edit Mark- 
land), Statius undestakes the difficult task of drawing his wife from 
the pleasures of Rome to that calm retreat 
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liberal terms; his honour secured their perform- chap. 
ance ; but Naples was divided into two factions; 
and the Greek democracy was inflamed by their 
orators, who, with much spirit and some truth, 
represented to the multitude, that the Goths 
would punish their defection, and that Belisarius 
himself must esteem their loyalty and valour. 

Their deliberations, however, were not perfectly 
free : the city was commanded by eig-ht hundred 
barbarians, whose wives and children were de- 
tained at Bavenna as the plege of their fidelity ; 
and even the Jews,, who were rich and numerous, 
resisted, with desperate enthusiasm, the intoler- 
ant laws of Jnstinian. In. a much later-period, 
the circumference of Naples* measured only 
.two thousand three hundred and sixty-thfee 
paces the fortifications w-ere defended by pre- 
cipices or the sea : when the aqueducts were in- 
tercepted, asupply of water migbt1>e drawn from 
wells -and fountains; and the stock of provisions 
was suiiicicDt to consume the patience of the be- 
siegers. At the end of twenty days, that of Beli- 
sarius was almost exhausted, and he had recon- 
ciled himself to the tlisgrace of abandoning the 
siege, that he might march, before the winter 
season, against Rome and the Gothic king. But 

« This measure was taken by Roger I. after the conquest of Naples. 

(A. D. 1130), which he made the capital of his new kingdoms (Gian* 

Bone, Istoria Civile, tom, ii, p. 169), That city, the tlimi in Christian 
Europe, is now at least twelve miles in circumference, (Jui. Csesar. 

Capaccii Hist. Xeopol. I. i, p. 47), and contains more inhabitants 
(350,000) in a given space, than any other spot in the known world. 

» Not geometrical, but common, paces or steps, of 22 French inches, 

(d’Anvtile, Me.sures Itincraiies, p. 7, 8): the 2363 do not make an 
English mile. 
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his anxiety was relieved by the bold curiosity of 
an Isaurian, who explored the dry channel of an 
aqueduct, and secretly reported, that a passage 
might be perforated to introduce a file of armed 
soldiers into the heart of the city. When the 
work had been silently executed, the humane 
general risked the discovery of his secret, by a 
last and fruitles admonition of the impending 
danger. In the darkness of the night, four hun- 
dred Romans entered the aqueduct, raised them- 
selves by a rope, which they fastened to an (dive 
tree, into the house or garden of a solitary ma- 
tron, sounded their trumpets, surprised the sen- 
tinels, and gave admittance to their companions, 
who, on all sides, scaled the walls, and burst 
open the gates of ^ city. -Every orime which is 
social justice, was practised as the 
lights of war ; the Huns were distinguished by 
cruelty and sacrilege, andBelisarius alone appear- 
ed in the streets and churches of Naples, to mo- 
derate the calamities which he predicted. “ The 
gold and silver,” he repeatedly exclaimed, “ are 
“ the just rewards of your valour. But spare 
the inhabitants, they are Christians, they are 
“ suppliants, they are now your fellow-subjects. 

Restore the children to their parents, the wives 
“ to their husbands ; and shew them by your 
“ generosity, of what friends they have obsti- 
nately deprived themselves.” The city was sav- 
by the virtue and authority of its conqueror,* 


* Belisarius was reproved by Pope Sylverius for the massacre. He 
repeopled Naples, az^ imported colonics of African capth'es into SicUy, 

Calabria, 
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and when the Neapolitans returned to their chap. 
houses, they found some consolation in the se- 
cret enjoyment of their hidden treasures. The 
barbarian garrison inlisted in the service of the 
emperor; Apulia and Calabria, delivered froni 
the odious presence of the Goths, acknowledged 
his dominion ; and the tusks of the Calydonian 
boar, which were still shewn at Beneventum, are 
curiously described by the historian of Belisarius.® 

The faithful soldiers and citizens of Naples Vitiges, 
had expected their deliverance from a prince, itaiy, 
who remained the inactive and almost indifferent 
spectator of their ruin. Theodatus secured his a. d. sia 
person within the walls of Komcr while his ca- 
valry advanced forty miles on the Appian way, 
and encamped in the Pomptine marshes ; which, 
by a canal of nineteen miles in length, had been 
recently drained and converted into excellent 
pastures.'' But the principal forces of the Goths 
w^ dispersed in Dalmatia, Venetia, and Gaul ; 
and the feeble mind of their king was confound- 
ed by the unsuccessful event of a divination, which 


Calabria, and Apulta, (Hist. MUcelL 1. xvi, in Miuratori, tom. i, p» 106^ 
107). 

• Beneventum was built by Diomede, the nephew of Meleager^ 
(Cluver.tom. ii, p. 1195, 1196). The Calydonian hunt rs a picture of 
savage life, (Ovid, Metaroorph, 1. vlii). Thirty or forty heroes were 
leagued against a bog : tire brutes (not the bog) quarrelled with a 
lady for the head. 

The Decennovium is strangely confounded by Cluverius (tom. ii, 
p. 1007) with the river Ufens. It was in truth a canal of nineteen 
miles, from Forum Appii to Terraclna, on which Horace embarked 
in the night. The Decermovium which is mentioned by Lucan, Dion 
Cassius, and Cassiodorius, has been sufficiently ruined, restored, wd 
obliterated, Ar.aly?e dr i’ltalie, p. I'^o, ^ v • 
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CHAP, seemed to presage tbe downfal of his empire.® 
XLL rpjjg (Post; abject slaves have arraigned the guilt, 
or weakness, of an unfortunate master. The 
character of Theodatus was rigorously scruti- 
nized by a free and idle camp of barbarians, con- 
scious of their privilege and power : he Avas de- 
clared unworthy of his race, his nation, and his 
throne ; and their general, Vitiges, whose valour 
had been singalized in the Illyrian w'ar, was rais- 
ed, with nnaniittons applause, on the'bucklers of 
his companions. On the first rumour, the Abdi- 
cated monarch fled from the justice of his coun- 
try ; but he was pursued by private revenge. A 
Goth Avliom he had injured in his love, overtook 
I'heodatus on the Flaminian way, and, regardless 
* of his unmanly cries, slaughtered him, as he lay 
prostrate on tbe ground, like a victim (says the 
historian) at the foot of the altar. The choice* of 
the people is the best and purest title to reign 
over them : yet such is the prejudice of every age, 
that Vitiges impatiently wished to return to Ra- 
venna, where he might seize, Avith the reluctant 
hand of the daughter of Amalasontha, some faint 
shadoAV of hereditary right. A national council 
was immediately held, and the new monarch re- 
conciled the impatient spirit of the barbarians, to 
a measure of disgrace, which the misconduct of 
his predecessors rendered wise and indispensable. 


* A Jew gratified his contempt and hatred for all the Christians, by 
inclosing three bands, each of ten hogs, and discriminated by the 
names of Goths, Greeks, and Boinans. Of the first, almost all were 
found dead>~-almost all the second were alire— of the third, halfdied, 
and the rest lost their bristles, No nusuitaWe emblem of the event 
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The Goths consented to retreat in the presence chap. 
of a victorious enemy ; to delay till the next 
spring" the operations of offensive war ; to summon 
their scattered forces ; to relinquish their distant 
possessions, and to trust even Rome itself, to the 
faith ®nts inhabitants. Leuderis, an aged war- 
rior, was left in the capital with four thousand 
soldiers ; a feeble garrison, which might have 
seconded the zeal, though it was incapable of op- 
posing the wishes, of the Romans. But a mo- 
mentary entimsiasm of religion and patriotism 
was kindled in their minds. They furiously ex- 
claimed, that the apostolic throne should no longer 
be profaned by the triumph or toleration of Arian- 
ism; that the tombs of the Caesars should no long- 
er be trampled by the savages of the North ; and, » 
without reflecting that Italy must sink into a 
province of Constantinople, they fondly hailed 
the restoration of a Roman emperor as a new 
era of freedom and prosperity. The deputies 
of the pope and clergy, of the senate and people,, 
invited the lieutenant of Justinian to accept their 
voluntary allegiance, and to enter the city, whose 
gates would be thrown open for his reception.. 

As soon as Belisarius had fortified his new con- 
quests, Naples and Cumae, he advanced about 
twenty miles to the banks of the Vulturnus, con- 
templated the decayed grandeur of Capua, and 
halted at the separation of the Latin and Appian 
wa^s. The work of the censoi’, after the inces- 
sant use of nine centuries, still preserved its pri- 
meval beauty, and not a flaw could be discovcr- 
f’d in the large polished stones, of which that 
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solitl, though narrow road, was so firmly compact- 
ed.'* Belisariiis, however, preferred the Latin 
way, which, at a distance from the sea and the 
marshes, skirted, in a space of one hundred and 
twenty miles, along the foot of the mountains. 
His enemies had disappeared: when be made 
his entrance through the Asinarian gate, tlie gar- 
rison departed w'ithout molestation along the 
Flaniinian way; aodihe city,, after sixty years 
servitudcytwas^ieUvmaed from the yoke of the bar- 
buians. . Leuderis alone, from a motive of pride 
or discontent, refused to accompany the fugi- 
tives ; and the Gothic chief, himself a trophy 
of the victory, was sent with the keys of Rome 
to the throne of the emperor Justinian.' 

The first days*,.wJMch ooaicided wkh the old 
Saturaalia,wm%devotod to mutual congratulation 
and the public joy ; and the catholics prepared to 
celebrate, without a rival, the approaching festival 
of the nativity of Christ. In the familiar convers- 
ation of a hero, the Romans acquired some no- 
tion of the virtues which history ascribed to their 
ancestors ; they were edified by the apparent 
respect of Belisariiis for the successor of St. Peter, 


^ Bergier (Hist, des Grands Chctxjins des Remains, tom. i, p. 201- 
22S, 440— 44-i) eximines (be structure and materials, ^hiic d’AnviUe 
(Analyse d’ltalie, p. 200-313) defines the geographical line. 

• Of the first recovery of Rome, the^ye/ir (536) is certain, from the 
aeiics oi events, ratJier than from the coirupt, ur interpolated, text of 
Procopius? tlie vionsh (Dtcember) is ascertained by Evogrius, (1, iv, 
c. IB); and t\\e.,_day (the tenth) may be admitted on the slight evidence 
of Nkephorus CalUsthus, (1- xvii, c, I3_). For this accurate chrono- 
logy, we ar^ indebted to the diligence and judgment of Pagi, (tem- 
li, p. 559, 560). 
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bnd his rigid discipline secured, in the midst of chap. 
war, the blessings of tranquillity and justice. 

They applauded the rapid success of his arms, 
which over-rail the adjacent country, as far as 
Narni, Perusia, and Spoleto : but they trembled, 
the senate, the clergy, and the unwarlike people, 
as^soon as they understood that he had fesolved^ 
a»d would speedily be feducedj to sustain a siege 
against the powers of the Gothic monarchy; 

The designs of Vitiges were executed, during 
the winter-season, with diligence and effect. 

From their rustic halntations, frotn tbeir distant 
garrisons,' the Goths assembled at Ravenna for 
the itefence th^ Cdhn^; and 
their numbers, that after an army had been de- 
tached for the relief of Dalmatia, one hundred ‘ 
and fifty thousand fighting men marched under 
the royal standard; According to the degrees of 
rank or merit* the Gothic king disfaibuted arms 
and horses, rich gifts, and liberal promises ; he 
moved along the Flaminian way, declined the 
useless sieges of Perusia and Spoleto* respected 
the impregnable rock of Narni, and arrived with- 
in two miles of Rome, at the foot of the Mitvian 
bridge. The narrow passage was fortified with a 
tower, and Belisarius had computed the value of 
the twenty days, which must be lost in the con- 
struction of'ancrther bridge. But the consternation 
of the soldiers of the tower, tvho either fled of de- 
serted, disappointed his hopes, and betrayed his 
person into the most imminent danger. At the 
head of one thousand horse, the Roman general 
sallied from theFlaniinian gatetoraarktheground 
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of an advantageous position, and to survey tlie' 
camp of the barbarians ; but while he still be- 
lieved them on the other side of the Tiber, he 
was suddenly encompassed ahd aissaulted by their 
innumerable squadrons. The fate of Italy de- 
pended on his life ; and the deserters pointed tn 
the conspicuous horse, a bay,^ with a white face, 
which he rode on that' IQaemof able day. “ Aim at 
“ the bay h&i^,” h'Sl^fer^l Cty. Every 

against 

thsK'fhtki hbject, and the cohimand wa4 Tepeated 
and obeyed by thousands who were ignorant of 
its real motive. The boldec barbarians advanced 
to the more honourable combat of swords and 
spears ; and the praise of an enemy has graced 
the fall of Tisad8«s,’,Tli^^M^<lafd4)^rery who 
maintained his roreiridst sfatibn, tili he Was 
pierced with Thirteen wounds, perhaps by the 
hand of Belisarius himself. The Roman gener- 
al was strong, active, and dexterous r on every 
side he discharged his weighty and mortal 
strokes : his faithful guards imitated his valour, 
ahd defended his person 5 and the Goth§, after 
the loss of a thousand then, fled before the 
arms of an herd. Tliey Were rashly pursued 

^ An. li«rse of.a b% or cdojor was styled tbe 

balan by the .barb^uians, and spadix by the Komans. Honesti i^padices, 
*ay& Virgil, (Georgic. 1. iii, ft, with tfie observations of Marlin and 
llayne). sfgniSes » branch of the Whose 

n^nie, is synonymous to rtd, (Auiu^ Gellius, il, 

« I interpret not as a proper name, but an office, stand- 

al^bearer, from bandu'm, (vexiUum), a barbaric tcord adopted by the 
(:^^k8 and Romans, (PaoJ Diacon. 1. i, c. 20, p* 760. Grot. Nomina 
Cotl'Jca, p. 37d. Ducangc, Gloss. Latin* tom. i, p> <539, 510). 
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fo thdr camp; and the Romans, oppressed chap. 
by multitudes, made a gradual, and at length 
a precipitate, retreat to the gates of the city : the 
gates were shut against the fugitives ; and the 
public . terror was increased, by the report that 
Belisarius was slain. His countenance was in- 
deed disfigured by sweat, dust, and blood; his 
voice was hoarse, his strength was almost ex- 
hausted; but his unconquerable spirit still re- 
mained ; he imparted that spirit to his despond- 
ing companions ; and their last desperate charge 
was felt by the flying barbarians, as if a new 
army, vigorous and entice, bad, been pouredlfrpm 
the city^, /yhe Jlaiuifiiaa gate wa? thrpwn open Vaionrof 
to a real triumph ; but it was not befiwe Belisa- 
rius had visited every post, and provided for the 
public safety, that he could be persuaded by his 
wife and friends, to taste the needful refresh-, 
ments of food ^d sleep, In the uiore improved ■ 
state of the art of, war, a.general is seldom, re-, 
quired, or even permitted, to display the personal 
prowess of a soldier ; and the example of Beli- 
sarius may be added to the rare examples of 
Henry IV, of Pyrrhus, and of Alexander. 

After this first and unsuccessful trial of their His de. 
enemies, the whole army of the Goths passed the 
Tiber, and formed the siege of the city, M'hich 
continued above a year, till their final departure. 
Whatever fancy may conceive, the severp com- 
pass of the geographer defines the circumference 
of Rome within a line of twelve miles and three 
hundred and forty-five paces ; and that circum- 
ference, except in the A^atican, has invariably 

Q 2 
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been the same from the triumph of Aurelian to 
the peaceful but obscure reign of the modern 
popes.'* But in the day of her greatness, the 
space within her walls was crowded with habita- 
tions and inhabitants ; and the populous suburbs, 
that stretched along the public roads, were darted 
like so many rays from one comtnon centre. Ad- 
versity swept away these extraneous ornaments, 
and left naked aiiddi^ol^^a ;Q(ms|derable part 
eyen, of present 

state/: tyrtild send into the field ahdre , fhirfy 
thousand males, of a military age and, notwith- 
standing the want of discipline and exercise, the 
far greater jiart, inured to the hardships of po- 
verty, might be capable of bearing arms for the 
defence of their ^counfry i^ IThe pru- 

denc^ dM not neglect i^ls in^iortant 

resbiffra. His soldiers were relieved by. the zeal 
Imd diligence of the people, who watched while - 
they slept, and laboured while they reposed : he 
accepted the voluntary service of the bravest and 
most indigent of the Roman youth ; apd the com- 
panies of townsmen sometimes represented, in a 
vacant post, the presence of the troops which had 
been drawn away to more essential duties. But 

^ M. d*Anvillc haa/g:ven, in the M^oirs of the Academy for the 
vear 1756, (tom. xxx, p, 198-2^), a plan ofRoxneonasmalter scale, 
tut far more accurate than that which he had delineated in 1738 for 
Roilin’s history. Experience had improved his knovrkdfe { and, in- 
stead of Rossi’s topography, he used the new and excellent map of 
Kolli. Pliny’s old measure of xiii must be redti^^ to Viii miles. It 
is easier to alter a text, than to remove hills or Indldi^s. 

^ In the year 1709, Labat (Voyages en Italie, tom. iii, p. 218) 
reckofti^ 138,568 Christian souls, besides 8 or 10,000 Jews — ^withoiU 

f.Is ? In tfit yaar 1763, the numb^s excewted 160,000. 
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his just confidence was placed in the veterans chap. 
who had fought under his banner in the Persian 
and African wars ; and although that gallant 
band was reduced to five thousand nien, he un- 
dertook, with such contemptible numbers, to 
defend a cfrcle of twelve miles, against an army 
of dhe hundred mid fifty thousand barbarians. In . 
the walls of Rome, which Belisarius constructed 
or restored, the materials of ancient architecture 
may be discerned ; ‘ and the whole fortification 
was completed, except in a chasm still extant 
between the Pincian and Plamihian gat^, which 
the pcejudi^s of ,<he Goths' add Romans left 
under the’ eiffisfetu^ 'jos- 

tle.* The battlements or bastions were shaped 
in sharp angles ; a ditch, broad and deep, pro- 
tected the foot of the rampart ; and the archers 
on the rampart were asskbed by military en- 
gines; the WuiSiz, a powerful crdW-tiovri’^hich 
dartedsh^ l^t massy arrows; the onagri, or wUd 
asses, which, ofi the principle of a sling, threw 
stones and bullets of an enormous size.” A chain 
was drawn across the Tiber ; the arches of the 
aqueducts were made impervious, and the mole or 

^ The accurate eye of hfardini (Roma Antica, I. i, c. viii, p. 31) 
could diatinguish the tumultuarie opera di Belisario. 

' The fissure and leaning in the upper part of the wall, which Pro- 
copius observed, <6oth. 1. i, c. 13), is vi^Ic to the present boor,^ 

(Donat. Roma Vetus, 1. 1, c. 17, p. 53. S4). 

“ Lipsius (0pp. tom. iii'; Poliorcet. 1. iii) was ignoraht of this 
clear and conspicuous passage of IVoec^ns, (Goth. L i, c. 21). The 
engine was named t-myft, the v^td ass, a caldtrando, (Hen. Steph. 

Thesaur. Cinguss Grace, tom. ii, p. 1340, 1341; ton. iii, p. S77). 

I have seen an ingenious model, contrived and executed by General 
Melville, which imitates or surpasses the art of antiquity. 

Q 3 
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CHAP, sepulchre of Hadrian” was converted, for the first 
tune, to the uses of a citadel. That venerable 
structure, which contained the ashes of the An- 
tonines, was a circular turret rising from a 
quadrangular basis : it was covered with the 
white marble of Paros, and decorated by the 
. statues of gods and heroes; and the lover of the 
arts must read with a sigh, that the works of 
Praxiteles or L^wus wiere tdrn from their lofty 
atilt Kim^ thio Uie 'on' the heads 
of the besiegers.® To each of His lieutehkhts, 
Belisarius assigned the defence of a gate, with 
the wise and peremptory instruction, that, what- 
ever might be the alarm, they should steadily 
adhere to their respective posts, and trust their 
geper4 for the The fonnidable 

frost of the Goths was m^fhcieht to emlvdcfr the 
mnple measure of the city, of the fourteeb gates, 
seven only were invested from the Praenestine 
to the Flaminian way ; and Vitiges divided his 
troops into six camps, each of which was fortified 
with a ditch and rampart. On the Tuscan side of 
the river, a seventh encampment was formed in 
the field or circus of the Vatican, for the import- 
ant purpose of commanding the Milvian bridge 

» The deseription of thta insusoleum, « mole, in Procopius, 0- », 
c. iS), is the Srst and beet. The height abpre the nails if >-‘(s 
^<x». On Nolli’s great plan, the sides measure 860 En^sh feet. 

* Praxiteles excelled in Fauns, and that of Athtni was his own 
master-piece. Borne now contains above thirty of the same character. 
When the ditch of St. Angelo was cleansed under Urban VIII, the 
workmen found the sleeping Faun of the Barberini palace : but a leg, a 
thigh, and the right arm, had been broken from that beautiful statue, 
'Winckelman, Hist, de I’Art, tom. ii, p. 52, 53 ; tom. iii, p- 265). 
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and the course of the Tiber ; but they approacli- 
ed with devotion the a 4 jacent church of St. 
Tetei:;.and the threshold of the holy apostles 
was respected during the siege by a Christian 
«Beiny. In the ages of victory, as often as tlie 
senatCidecreed some distant conquest, the consul 
Renounced hostilities, by unbarring, in solemn 
pomp, the gates of the temple of Janus.? Do- 
mestic war now rendered the admonition snper- 
fluous, and the ceremony was superseded by the 
establishment of a new religion. But the brazen 
temple of Janus w^a^ left, .standing in t^he forum ; 
of a size, suflacient . only to contain the statue of 
,ihe god* fivse 9Cj»d»h»aan form, 

but with two faces, directed to tbe east and west. 
The double gates were fikewise of brass ; and a 
fruitless effort to turn them on their rusty hinges, 
revealed the scapdalous secret,, that some Romans 
were still attached to the supbr^^on of their 

. y.ighteen days weye employed by the besiegers, 
to provide all the instruments of attack which an- 
tiquity h^-inyented. Fascines were prepared to 
411 the ditches, scaling-ladders to ascend thewalls. 
T^e largest treesof the forest supplied the timbers 
of four battering-Tams ; their heads were armed 
•with iron; they were suspended by ropes, and each 
of them was worked by the labour of fifty men. 
The lofty wooden turrets taoved on wheels or 

i> Procopius has gi«n the beat description of the temple of Janus, 
a national deity of Latium, (Heyne; Excurs. v, ad L vii, .Eneid). It 
was once a gate in theprimitivecity of Romulus and Numa, (Nardini, 
p. 13, *56, 3*9). Virgil has described the ancient rite, like a poet 
and an antitjuariac. 
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CHAP, rollers, and formed a spacious platform of tlie 
level of the rampart. On the morning of the 
nineteenth day, a general att^k was made from 
the Praenestine gate to the Vatican : seven 
Gofhic columns, with their military engines, ad- 
vanced to the assault ; and the Romans wiio lined 
the ramparts, listened with douht and anxiety 
to the cheerful assur^ces hf their commander, 
As soon as the eufm^-apfRoa^ed the ditch, Be- 
Ikarius^UBM^ ikew theviSFBh such 

w^ Ms ttrength and dexterity, that he tran^l3&- 
ed the foremost of the barbarian leaders. A shout 
of applause and victory was re-echoed along the 
wall. He drew a second arrow, and the stroke 
was followed with the same success and the same 
acclamation. ^The gwve the 

wof^ that 4 ^ aneh^ idieiidd aim at tfaeiteaiQs 
of o»eh } they were instantly covered with Biortal 
wounds ; the towers which they drew, remained 
useless and immoveable, and a single moment 
disconcerted the laborious projects of the king 
of the Goths. After this disappointment, Vitiges 
still continued, or feigned to continue, the assault 
of the Salarian gate, that he might divert the at- 
tention of his advCTsary, while his principal forces 
more strenuously attacked the Praenestine gate 
and the sepulchre of Hadrian, at the distance of 
three miles from each other. Near the former, 
the double walls of the Vivarium ’ were low or 
broken ; the fortifications of the latter were feebly 

^ Viv-arum was an angle in the new wall, inclosed for wild beasts, 
(Procopiufi, Gotb. 1. i, c, 23), The spot is still visible in Nardini (I. 
\Vf c- 2, p. 159, 160) add NoUi’s great plan of Rome. 
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guarded: the vigour of the -Goths was excited chap. 
by the hope of victory and spoil ; and if a single ^ 

post iad ^ven way, the Ronuuis, and Rome it- 
self, were irrecoverably lost. This perdous day 
was the most glorious in the life of Belisarius. 

Amidst tumult and dismay, the w’hole plan of 
the attack and defence was distinctly fwesent to 
his mind ; he observed the changes of each in- 
stant, weighed every possible advantage, trans- 
ported his person to the scenes of danger, and 
communicated his spirit in calm and decisive or- 
ders. The cemtest -was fiercely maintmned from 
the morning to the evening ; the Goths w^^e^re- 
pulsedf^m^l'^es^'imd^ea^ ftomtoi’iniglit boast, 
that he had vanquished thirty baVbariams, if the 
strange disproportion of numbers were not coun- 
terbalanced by the merit of one man. Thirty 
thousand Goths, according to the confession of 
their own chiefs, perished in this'Wbo^ action : 
and Chemcdtitude of the wounded was eqtial to 
that of the slain. When they advanced to the as- 
sault, their close disorder suffered not a-javelin to 
fall without effect; and as they retired, the popu- 
lace of the city joined the pursuit, and slaughter- 
ed, with impunity, the backs of their flying ene- 
mies. Belisarius instantly sallied from the gates; His saiiies. 
and whiletbe soldiers chaunted his name and vic- 
tory, the hostile engines of war were reduced to 
ashes. Such was the loss and consternation of the 
Goths, that, from this day, the siege of Rome de- 
generated into a tedious and indolent blockade ; 
and they were incessantly harassed by the Roman 
general, who, in frequent skirmishes, destroyed 
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above five thoiisand of their bravest tro(^. Their 
. cavalry was unpractised in the use of the bow; 
their archers served on foot; and this divided 
force was incapable of contending with their ad- 
versaries, whose lances and arrows, at a distance, 
or at hand, were alike formidable. The consum- 
mate skill of Belisarius embraced the favourable 
opportunities : and as he chose .the ground and 
the moment, as he the- charge, or sound- 

ed theTetreat,*^^ E^iuidt!i»rs>Tvhieh 4^tached 
wezeEeldom nnsuccessfulw Th^ part^ ^^:an- 
tages diffused an impatient ardour among the 
soldiers and people, who began to feel the hard- 
ships of a siege, and to disregard the dangers of a 
general engagement. Each plebeian conceived 
himself to be an hero, infantry, who, 

since ttue decay <of ^scipKne» were rejected from 
the line of battle, aspired to the ancient honours 
of the Roman legion. Belisarius praised the 
spirit of his troops, condemned their presump- 
tion, yielded to their clamours, and prepared the 
remedies of a defeat, the possibility of whichhe 
alone had courage to suspect. In the quarter of 
the Vatican, the Romans prevailed ; and if the 
irreparable moments had not been wasted in the 
pillage of the camp, they . might have occupied 
the Milvian bridge, and charged in the rear of 
the Gothic host. On the other side of. the Ti- 

' For the Roman trumpet and its various notes* consult Lipsiu^, 
de Militia Romana* (0pp. tom. ili, 1. iv; Dialog, z* p. 125-139). 
A mode of distinguishing the ekarge by thi bi^e*trh!fipct of solid 
brass, and the retreat by the foot^trumpet of leather and light wood, 
was reconunended by Procopius, and adopted by Belisarius, (Goth, 
i. li, c. ?3). 
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ber, Belisarius advanced from the Pincian and chap 
Salarian gates. But his army, four thousand 
soldiers jperhaps, was lost > in a sjracious plain; 
they werfe encompassed and oj^essed by fresh 
multitudes, who continually relieved the broken 
ranks' of the barbarians. The valiant leaders of 
the infantry were' unskilled toj conquer ; they 
died : the retreat {an hasty retreat) was coveted 
by the prudence of the general, and the victors 
started back with affright from the formidable 
aspect of an armed r^part. The reputation of 
Belisarius was uAsisMied t^.a defeat^ and the vmn 
confidence of the Gotha was not less serviceable 

to tium t^ivphalaBcOiaod.modest^ 

of the Roman troops. ' ^ 

From the moment that Belisarius had de- P>st«ss of 

, , the citj. 

termined to sustain a siege, his assiduous care 
provided Rome against -riie danger of famine, 
more dr^a<Rid than the Gothic ama. An ex- 
traor^sHT’^hupply of com was imported from 
SfcilJ^ ; the harvests of Campania and Tuscany 
were forcibly swept for the' use of the city: 
and the rights of private property were infring- 
ed by the strong plea of the public safetyv It 
might easily be foreseen that the enemy would 
intercept the aqueducts; and the cessation of 
the water-mills was the first inconvenience, 
which was speedily removed by mooring Imge 
vessels, and fixing mill-stones in the cuirent of 
the river. The stream was soon embarrassed by 
the trunks of trees, and polluted with dead bo- 
dies; yet so effectual were the precautions of 
the Roman general, that the ■waters of the Ti- 
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CHAP, ber still continued to give motion to the mills 
and drink to the inhabitants ; the more distant 
quarterswere suppliedfrom domestic wells; and a 
besieged city might support, without impatience, 
the privation of her public baths. A large por- 
tion of Rome, from the Praenestine gate to the 
church of St. Paul, was never invested by the 
Goths ; their excursions were restrained by the 
activity of the Momyh the navigation of 

tfael%«r;imdiiie^tih,Affi3h,«ndt)^MWays, 
and unmolested for the introduction 
of com and cattle, or the retreat of the inhabit- 
ants, who sought a refuge in Campania or Sicily. 
Anxious to relieve himself from an useless and de- 
vouring multitude, Belisarins issued his peremp- 
tory mders for tke'ilns4tl]lt^idte^ftMtale of the wo- 
nten,*^^ his 

sohSc^'todisiniss their male and female attend- 
ants, and regulated their allowance, that one 
moiety should begiven in provisions, and the other 
in money. His foresight was justified by the m- 
crease of the public distress, as soon as the Goths 
had occupied two important posts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome. By the loss of the port, or, 
as it is now called, the city of Porto, he was de- 
prived of the country on the right of the Tiber, 
and the best communication with the sea; and 
he reflected with grief and apger, tliat three hun- 
dred men, could he have spared such a feeble 
band,might have defended its impregnableworks. 
Seven miles from the capital, between the Ap- 
pian and the Latin ways, two principal aque- 
ducts, crossing, and again crossing each other, in- 
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closed within- their solid and lofty arches a for- chap. 

tilled space," where Vitiges established a camp 

of seven thousand Goths to intercept the convoys 
of Sicily and Campania. The granaries of Rome 
were insensibly exhausted, the adjacent country 
had been, wasted with fire and sword: such scan- 
ty. supplies as might yet be obtained by hasty 
excursions, were the reward of valour, and the 
purchase of wealth : the forage of the horses, 
and the bread of the soldiers, never failed ; but 
in the last months of the siege, the. people were 
exposed to th^nu^rjes of scarcRyi, unwholesome 
foodii^^aiid cpntfigious. disorders. Belisarius saw 
and , pitied.. ^ had fiMreseen, 

and be watched the decay of their loyalty, and 
the progress of their discontent. Adversity had 
awakened the Romans from the dreams of grand- 
eur and freedom, and taught them the humiliat- 
ing lesson, that it was of small mmnent to their 
re^ Juyppia^s^.whether the name of their mas- 
ter was derived from the Gothic or the Latin 
language. The lieutenant of Justinian listened to 
their just complaints, but he rejected with disdain 
the idea of flight or capitulation ; repressed their 

' Procopius (Gotb. I* ii* c. 3) has forgot to name these aqueducts ; 
nor can sudi a dmible intersection, at such a distance from Rome, be 
clearly ascertained -from the writings of Frontinus Fabretti and £&> 
chinard, de Aquis and de Agro Romano, or from tlie local maps of 
Lameti and Cingolani. Seven or eight miles from the city, (50 stadia), 
on the road to Albaqo^ between the Latin and Appian ways, I discern 
the remains of an aqueduct, (probably the Septimiaa), a series <63o 
paces) of arches tiventy-five feet high, {iu^^ 

^ Theymade sausages, ofmule'adesh: unwholesome, 

animals had died of the plague. Otherwise the famous Bologna sausages 
are said to be made of ass flesh, (Voyages dc Labat, tom- ii, p. 
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CHAP, clamorous impatience for battle ; amused them 
the prospect of sure and speedy relief ; and 
secured himself and the city from the effects of 
their despair or treachery. Twice in each month 
he changed the station pf the officers to whom the 
custody of the gates was committed : the various 
precautions, of patroles, w atch-words, lights, and 
music, were repeatedly employed todiscoverwhat- 
ever passed on. the jrajn^]^jl^;,put-^ards w'ere 

of dogs supplieH the more doubtful hdeiitjr^raman* 
kind. A letter was intercepted, w'hich assured, 
the king of tlie Goths, that the Asinarian gate, 
adjoining to the Lateran churcli, should be se- 

Exneof cretly opened to his troops. On the proof or 

PopeSjI- . ■ r. . * , , 

irerius, suspicion ^^tor§ w&^^^ ba- 

^ nash.^..nQd summoned 

ta,„tdinn4 > the representative of his sovereign, 
at his head-quarters in the Pincian palace.® 
The ecclesiastics who followed their bishop, 
w'ere detained in the first or second apartment,* 
apd he, alone was admitted to the presence of 
Belisarius. The conqueror of Roine and Cai;- 
thage was modestly seated at the feet of* An- 
tonina, who reclined on a stately couch : the 

•The hatne of the paTace, the hill, and the adjoining gate, were ail 
dcriire^from’^^^^efu^6r Pincin^ Some rtfsenVveSt^es of 
ehurchea are aow smoothed ia the garden qf the Mtnitns of the Trinity 
del Monte, (Xardini, I. iv, c. 7, p. 196; Ewhinard, p. 209, 210; the old 
plan of BufTalino, and the gi^eat plan of Nolli). Belisarius bad fixed his 
station between the-Pinewri* and balarian gates,’ (Prooi^- Goth. 1. i, 
c. 15). 

* Frwa the mention of the primum et secundiHO velum, it should 
seem that Belfsarius, even in a siege,' represented the emperor, and 
maintained th# proud ceremonial of the Bjrzantme palace. 
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geileral was silent, but the voice of reproach chap. 
and menace issued from the mouth of his impe- 
rious wife. Accused by credible witnesses, and 
the evidence of his own subscription, tbe suc- 
cessor of St. Peter was despoiled of his pon- 
tifical ornaments, clad in the mean habit of a 
monk, and embarked, without delay, for a distant 
exile in the East. At the emperor’s command, 
the clergy of Rome proceeded to the choice of a 
new bishop ; and after a solemn invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, elected the deacon Vigilius, who had 
purchased the papal throne by a bribe of two hun- 
dred pounds of gold. The profit, and consequent- 
ly the ^llt',Sf this sTMonj^waShUputed to Belisa- 
rius ; but the hero obeyed the orders of his ivife: 
Antonina served the passions of the empress; and 
Theodora lavished her treasures, in the vain 
hope of obtaining a pontiff hostile or indifferent 
to the council of Chalcedon.^ 

The ^stle of Belisarius to the empOPof ah- Deliver- 
nounoed his victory, his danger, and his resolution. 

“ According to your commands, we have entered 
“ the dominions of the Goths, and reduced to 
“ your obedience, Sicily, Campania, and the 
“ city of Rome: but the loss of these conquests will 
“ be more disgraceful than their acquisition was 
“ glorious. Hitherto we have successfully fought 
“ againstthemultitudeofthebarbarians,but their ' 

r Of this act of sacrilege, Procopius fGotb. 1. i, c. iSy is s dr; and 
reluctant witness. The narratives of Liberatus, (Breviarium, c. 22), 
and Anastadus, (de Vit. Pont. p. 39), arc characteristic, but passionate. 

Hear the execrations of Cardinal Baronius, (A. 0. 536, X". 123 ; A. D. 

<38, N». 4-80): portentum, facinus onini execratior.e dignuin. 
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CHAP. “ multitudes may finally prevail. Victory is the 
“ gift Providence, but the reputation of kings 
“ and generals depends on the success or the fail- 
i“ designs. Permit me to speak with 

“ frerfom r if you wish that we should live, 
“send us. subsistence ; if you desire that we 
“ should conquer, send, us arms, horses, and men. 
“ The Romans, ^^ve^.x^eiv^d- us as friends and 
“ deliv^^e^^ijbuy^ ifSlKJnk distress, 

be oppressed by ihfiir !trc««jbf»y^flad 
“ hatred. For myself, my life is consecrated to 
“ your service : it is yours to reflect, whether 
“ my death in this situation will contribute to 
“ the glory and prt^perjjy ©f your reign.” Per- 

It^ikfCiA.^uaUy. ipro- 

the conquest of Afiric^ahd.ltaly ; 
but as Justinian was ambitious of fanie, he made 
some efforts, ■ they were feeble and languid, to 
support; t^d rescue his victorious general. A 
r^i^mcem^tj of ;jsix.teen hundred ..Siclavoiiians 
and Hua6’ W«^;led:;by Martin and Yalot^dhtiand 
asdfaey had reposed during the winter season in 
the h^lwurs of Greece, the strength of the men 
wua W»4. impaired by the fatigues of 
they! distinguished thms; va- 
drst sally against the. beslbgers. A- 
bout the time of the summer solstice, Futbalius 
landed at Terrjacina'vvith large sums of money for 
Ife^paymenf of. the troops; he cautiously proceed- 
ed aloi^ the Appian way, and this convoy entered 
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Rome throi^h the gate Capena,* while Belisa* chap. 
rius, on the other side, diverted the attention of 
the Goths bj a vigorous and successful skirmish. 

These season^e aids, the use and reputation of 
which were d«cterously managed the Roman 
genend, revived the courage, or at least the 
hopes, of the soldiers and people. The historian 
Procopius was despatched with an important 
commission, to collect the troops and provisions 
which Campania could' furnish, or Constantin- 
ople had sent ; and the secretary of Belisarius 
was soon itdkrwed by Antonina herself,** who 
bohyy^ tea versed the posts of the enemy, and re- 
turned^ sritir the simcounjso the relief 

of her husband and the besieged city. A fleet 
of three thousand Isaurians cast anchor in the 
bay of Naples, and afterwards at Ostia. Above 
two thousand h<»ne^ of whom apart were Thra- 
cimss, Japded at Tarentum; and, after the junc- 
tion- of. ftRehinidred soldiers of Caihpania, ami 
a trw of waggons laden with wine and -flour, 
they directed their march on the Appian way, 
from Capua to Uie neighbourhood of Rome. The 
forces that arrived by Itmd and sea, were united 
at the. mouth of the Tiber. Antonina convened 
a cound) of war : it was resolv^ to surmount, 
withsailsandoars, theadvme stream of the river: 
and theGothswere apprehensive of disturlnng, by 

* The old Capena was removed by Aurdiaa to, or near, the ina> 
dem gate ef St. Sebastian, (see Nollies plan). That BMaiaraUe spot 
has been consecrated bjr the Egeilan grove, Uie memory of Numa, 
triumphal arches, the sepulchres of tbc Sdpioe, MeteBt, &c. 

, * The expression of Procopius has an invidious east—nt^^sf is w 
nn rftri aafalfxm, (Goth. 1. ii, c. 4). Tjat hc ie 

;peaking of a wom.in. 
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XLI. 


Beli$arius 
recovers 
many ci- 
ties of 
Italy. 


any rash hostilities, the negotiation to which Beli- 
sarins had craftily listened. They credulously be- 
lieved, that they saw no more than the vanguard 
of a fleet and army, which already covered the 
Ionian sea and the plains of Campania ; and the 
illusion was supported by the haughty language 
of the Roman general, when he gave audience 
to the ambassadors of Vitiges. After a specioul 
discourse to his cause, 

th^itelai^^ha^'^ the they 

were disposed to renounce the poss^siiHi!^irf^ 
cily. “ The emperor is not less generous,” re- 
plied his lieutenant, with a disdainful smile ; “ in 
“ return for a gift which you no longer possess, 
“ he presents you with an aneiaat province of 
“^tbe the so- 

island.” Jielisarius 
rejOiS^ with equal firmness and con^mpt the 
ofier of a tribute ; but he' allowed the Gothic 
ambassadors to seek their fate from the mouth 
of Justinian himself; and consented, with seem- 
ing reluctance, to a truce of three months, from 
the winter solstice to the equinox of springi' . Pru- 
dence might not safdy trust either the oaths or 
hostages of the barbarians, butthe conscious supe- 
riority of the Roman chief was expressed in the 
distribution of his troops. As soon as fear or 
hunger compelled the Goths to evacuate Alba, 
Porto, and Centumcellae, their place was instantly 
supplied ; the garrisons of Narni, S^leto, and 
Perusia, were reinforced, and the seven camps of 
the besiegers were gradually encompassed with the 
calamities of a siege. The jurayers and pilgrim- 
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bge of Dafkts, bisfaop of Miktn^ Were not without 
effect; «fcd fee obtfline«§ -one thousand Thracians 
and Isauriah%. to assist tfee revoh of Liguria a- 
geunst feer^Ariaai tj’rant. At the same time, Jolin 
the SBMgmttarj," the nephew of Vitalran, was de- 
tached with two thousand chosen horsey first to 
Atbs <»» tfee Fucine take, and afterwards to the 
firontiers Picenum on the Hadriatic sea. “In 
“ that province,” said Belisarius, “ the Goths 
“ have deposited their families and treasures, 

“ without a guard or the suspicion of danger. 

“ Deufelkssti^y wifi vklllt^yie truce: let ttem 
“ fisel yUHl^ pcesawe, they hear of your 

asetibiM:' -IS|i«re'tte 'ItalMHM; suffer not any 
“ fortified places to remain hostile in your rear ; 

“ and faithfully reserve the spoil for an equal 
“ and common partition. It would not Ije rea- 
“ sonable,” he added With a litu^, “ that whilst 
“ we arwitoifii^to the destruction of tfaendrones, 
<<-roue>iiofe-^fortraiate biethren should rifle and 
“ ei^foy the brtifcy.” 

The whole nation of the Ostrogoths had been 
assembled for the attack, and was almbst entirely of 

consiitmed in the siege of Rcnne. If any credit A°D!’i38, 
bedueto an intelligent spectator, one thirdat least 
of tfeeir enormous host was destroyed, in frequent 
and bloody combats under tlie walls of the city. 

Tte bad fame and pernicious qualities of the sum- 
mer air, might already be imputed to the decay 
tff agriculture and populatioiv; and the evils of fa- 
nume and pestilence Were aggravated by their own 
licentkmsness, and the unfriendly disposition of 

* AoastJiUa* (p. 40) ba, preserrcd this epithet of Sanputtarh!, 
which might do honour to a Uger- 

R 2 
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CHAP, the country. While Vitiges struggled with his 
fortune ; while he hesitated between shame and 
ruin, his retreat was hastened by domestic alarms. 
The king of the Goths was informed by trem- 
bling messengers, that John the Sanguinary spread 
the devastations of war from the Appenine to the 
Hadriatic ; that the rich spoils and innumerable 
captives of Picenum were lodged in the fortifica- 
tions of Riraini and tins formidable chief 
bad defea^ his ithcfe, ihsult^'tiii^ ci^tal, and 
seduced, by secret correspondence, thefidiSitydf 
his wife, the imperious daughter of Amalasontha. 
Yet, before he retired, Vitiges made a last ef- 
fort either to storm or to surprise the city. A 
secret passage was discovered in one of the aque- 
duct two cities tempt- 
ed ^- Ihfosdc^ thW^ guards of the 

Aureuan''g^e ; an attack was meditated on the 
walls beyond the Tiber in a place which was 
not fortified with towers; and the barbarians 
advanced, with torches and scaling-ladders, to 
the assault of the Pincian gate. But every at- 
tempt was defeated by the intrepid vigQai^ bf 
Belisarius and his band of veterans, who, in the 
most perilous moments, did not r^ret the ab- 
sence of their companions ; and the Goths, alike 
destitute of hope and subsistence, clamoroi^y 
urged their departure, before the truce should ex- 
pire, and the Roman cavalry should again be 
united. One year and nine days after the com- 
mmicement of the siege, an army so lately strong 
and triumphant, burnt their tents, and tumultu- 
eusly repassed the MilvianbridgO. They repassed 
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not with impunity : their thronging multitudes, chap. 
oppressed in a narrow passage, were driven head- 
long into the Tiber, by their own fears and the 
pursuit of the enemy ; and the Roman general, 
sallying.irom the Pincian gate, inflicted a severe 
and disgraceful wound on their retreat. The slow 
length of a sickly and desponding host was heavily 
dragged along the Flaminian way ; from whence 
the barbarians were sometimes compelled to de- 
viate, lest they should encounter the hostile garri- 
sons that guarded the high road to Rimini and 
Ravenna, Jfet so. p^w^ul was this flying army, 
that yi%^,spared ten thousand men for the de- 
fence^h^tieMKhiQh be |3aost solicitous to 

preserve, and det^hed his nephew Uraias, with 
an adequate force, for the chastisement of rebel- 
lious Milan. At the head of his principal army, 
he besiegedSUminUjoldy thirty rtbree miles distant 
from tli^. (^thic capital. A fechle^fampart, and 
a-shf^i^^teh, :iivere maintained by the skill and 
valour, tif John, the Sanguinary, who shared ^e 
dangerandfatigueof themeanestsoldier.and emu- 
lated, on a theatre less illustrious, the military 
virtues of his great commander. The towers and ®‘- 
battering engines of the barbarians were rendered 
useless; their attacks were repulsed; and the te- 
dious blockacte, which reduced the garrison to the 
last extremity of hunger, afforded time fpr the 
union and march of the Roman forces. A flrot 
whichhadsurprised Ancona, smie4along the coast 
of the Hadriatic, to the relief of tl^e besieged city. 

The eunuch Narses landed in Plenum with two 
thousand Heruli and five thousand of the bravest 

n 3 
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A. D. 538. now reduced 


CHAP, troops of tJie East. The rock of the Appenine 
was forced; ten thousand veterans moved r()aed 
the foot of the mountaios, under the command of 
Belisarius himself ; and a new army, W'hose en- 
campment blazed with kuiumerahle lights, ap- 
peared to advance along the PlaminiaH way. 
Overwhelmed with astonishment and despair, 
the Goths abandoned the siege of Himiiii, tkeir 
tnnts, their staaidwds, 41 ^ tiieR' lea^rs ; and 
w%> (rf 

nhver haS^ted till he founda'shelSp^H^ 
the walls and morasses of Ravenna. 

To these walls, and to sonve fortresses destitute 
of any mutual support, the Gothic monarchy was 
The provinces of Italy had em- 
braced the party of the entpeccr and his anmy, 
gradu^ly reer«itedfetl»e«tHid)erof twenty thou- 
sand men, must have achieved an esisysnd 
conquest, if their invincible powers had not been 
weakened by tte discord of the Roman ctdefs. 
Before the end of the siege, an act of blood, am- 
biguous and indiscreet, sullied the fawfame of Be-; 
lisaiius. Presidius, a loyal Italian, as be Ikd^m 
Ravenna to Rome, was rudely stopped Con- 
stantine, the military goyemor of Spoleto, and de- 
spoiled, even in a church, of two daggers richly 
inlaid with gold and precious stones. As soo&iSs 
the public danger had sub^bed, Presidius com- 
plained of the loss and injury : his complmnt was 
heard, but the order of restitution was dfcobeyed 
by the pride and avarice of theoffraider. Exaspe- 
rated by the delay, Presidius boldly arrested the 
general’s hm'se as he passed through the forum ; 
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and, with the spirit of a citizen, demanded the ciiai* 
common benefit of the Roman latrs. Tfie honour 
of Belisarius was engaged ; he summoned a 
council ; claimed the obedience of his subordinate 
oflScer ; and was provoked, by an insolent reply, 
to call hastily for the presence of his guards. 
Constantine, viewing their entrance as the signal 
of death, drew his sword, and rushed on the 
general, who nimbly eluded the stroke, and was 
protected by his friends; while the desperate 
assassin was disarmed, dragged into a neighbour- 
ing chamber, and ei^ecuted, or rather murdered, 
by the guards, at the arbitrary command of Beli- 
;Sari|us.t^.i(n Rus hasty act of viojence, the ^ilt oea* of 
of Constantine was no longer remembered ; the tine, 
despair and death of that valiant officer were 
secretly imputed to the revenge of Antonina; 
and each of his colleagues, conscious of the same 
rapine, was apprehensive of the same fate. The 
fear of. a cmnmon enemy suspended the effects 
of their envy and discontent : but in the con- 
fidence of approaching victory, they instigatetl 
a powerful rival to oppose the conqueror of 
Rome and Africa. From the domestic service of Theeu- 
the palace, and the administration of the private Narses. 
revenue, Narses the eunuch was suddenly exalted 
to the head of an army ; adti the spirit of an hero, 

^ This transaction is related in the public history (Goth. I. ii, c. 8) 
nrith candour or caution ; in the Anecdotes (e. 7) with malevolence or 
fteedom ; but Marcellinus, or rather his continuator, (in Chron.), casts 
'3 shade of premeditated assassinatioa over the death of Constant! ne. He 
had performed good service at Rome and Spoleto, (Procop. Gutln 1. i, 

C.7, U); tmt Alemannus confounds bim with a Constantia^ius comes 
ftabuli. 
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CHAP, who afterwards equalled the merit and glory of 
Belisarius, served only to perplex the operations 
of the Gothic war. To his prudent counsels, the 
relief of Rimini was ascribed by the leaders of 
the discontented faction, who exhorted Narses 
to assume an independent and separate command. 
The epistle of Justinian had indeed enjoined his 
obedience to the general ; but the dangerous ex- 
ception, “ as far as may be advantageous to 
“the pnbttc service,” reserved some fi^edom 
of judgment to the discreet favourite, wfiia-'had 
so lately departed from the sacred and familiar 
conversation of his sovereign. In the exercise 
of this doubtful right, the eunuch perpetually 
dissented from the opinions of Belisarius ; and, 
after yield^ with rdiiet8nee^4o>tiie siege of 
Uibino, ^i#^dekiited fais helleague in the night, 
iah^ dtirched away to the conquest of the 
Ban province. The fierce and formidable bands 
of the Heruli were attached to the person of 
Narses ten thousand Romans and confederates 
were persuaded to march under bis banners; 
every malecontent embraced the fair opportmuty 
of revenging his private or imaginary wron^ ; 
and the remaining troops of Belisarius were 
divided and disperse^frtsn the garrisons of Sicily 
Firmness to the shorcs of tbu' Hadriatic. His skilLmrd 
thoriiyof perseverance overcame eveij obstacle : Urbi- 
aeiisarius, jjo taken, the sieges Faesuls^ Orvieio, 

* The; refused to serve after his d^rture ( sotd^thdr entires and 
rattle to the Goths ; and swore never to fight against them. Proce- 
jriiK intrsdiu^ a cotious digression on the manners and adventures 
of this wandering nation, a pert of whom final!; emigrated to Thule 
or Scandinavia, (doth. I ii, e. I*, 
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and Auximum, were undertaken and viOTrousIr chap, 

^ *5^1 T 

prosecuted ; and the eunuch Narses was at 

length recalled to the domestic cares of the 
palace. All dissensions were healed, and all op- 
position was subdued, by the temperate authority 
of the Roman general, to whom bis enemies could 
not reftise their esteem ; and Belisarius inculcat- 
ed the salutary lesson, that the forces of the state 
should compose one body, and be animated by 
one soul. But, in the interval of discord, the 
Goths were permitted to breathe ; an important 
season was lost, Milan was destroyed, and the 
iHWthemrjaovinees of Italy were afflicted Iqr ait 
intmdatkisK^ . v?,- . 

When Justinian first meditated the conquest invasioii 
of Italy, he sent ambassadors to the kings of the 
Franks, and abjured them, by the common ties 
of alliance and religion, to jmn in the holy enter- 539. 
prise agaiMkittm Arians. .The« GothsK as their 
wmits weneHBiore ut^nt, empio}red a more effiec- 
tnal mode of persuaskm,* aud-Tawly strove, by 
the gift of lands and money, to purchase the 
friendship, or at least the neutrality, of a light 
and perfidious nation.* But the arms of Belisa- 
rius, and the revolt of the Italians, bad nosopner 
shaken the GiHhic monarchy, than Tbeodebert 
of Austrasia, the mo^ powerful and warlike of 
the Merovingum kings, was per^aiaded to succour 
their distress On indirect and reasonable aid. 
Without expecting the consent of tb'eir sovereign, 
ten thousand Burgundito, his recent subjects, de- 

■ ‘I , ■ " , ■ 

• Tbi« national reproach of perBdy (Procop. Goth. I. ii, c. 25) oS’ends 
the ear of la Mothe 1* Vayer, (tom. viii, p. 163-105), who criticises, 
as if he had not read, the Greek historian. 
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CHAP, scended from the Alps, and joined the troops 
which Vitiges had sent to chastise the revolt of 
Milan. After an obstinate siege, the capital of 
Liguria was reduced by famine, but no capitula- 
tion could be obtained, except for the safe retreat 
of the Roman garrison. Datius, the orthodox 
bishop, who liad seduced his countrymen to rebel- 
lion' and ruin, escaped to the luxury and honours 
of the Byzantine court jhut^ clergy, perhaps 
the Ax^ th^c foot of 

thm own altars by the ddendeis 
faith. Three hundred thousand males were 
reported to be slain the female sex, and the 
more precious spoil, was resigned to the Bur- 
i^truc- gundians ; and the houses, or at least the walls of 
twn of Ml- TfaeGoths, 

m ti«rrj«rt> BiaswBts, were iwei^ge^ the 
dsylKiiVEiion of a city, second only to Rome in size 
smd opulence, in the splendour of its buddings, or 
the number of its inhabitants; and Belisarius 
sympathized alone in the fate of his deserted and 
devoted friends. Encouraged by this successfol 

f Baronius applauds his trtasop, and jusUGes the catholic bishops— 
qui ne sub heretico principe degant omnem lapidem movent — an use- 
ful caution. The more rational Muratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom, v, p. 
54) hints at the guilt of perjury, and blames at least the naprkdoKe 
of Datius. 

t St. Datius was more successful a^inst devils than against trarba- 
rians. He travelled with a numcreua retinue, and occupied at Corinth 
a large house, (Baronius, A. D. 538, N*. 89; A. D. N". ?0)- 

■* TfKtxvrx, (compare Procopius, Goth, l.ii, c. 7, 21). Yet 

such population is incredible ; and the second or third city of Italy 
need not repine if we only decinnte the nunahers of the jwesent text. 
Both Milan and Genoa revived in less than thirty years, (Paul Diacou- 
de Qestis l.angol>ard. I. ii, c. 38). 
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inroad, Theodebert himself, in the ensuing spring, 
invaded the plains of Italy with an army pf one 
hundred thousand barb wans, ‘ The king, and 
some chosen followers, were mounted on horse- 
back, and armed with lances ; the infantry, with- 
out bows or spears, were satisfied with a shield, 
a sword, and a double-edged battle-axe, which, 
in their hands, became a deadly and unerring 
weapon. Italy trembled at the march of the 
Franks ; and both the Gothic prince and the 
!^oman general, alike ignorant of their designs, 
solicited, with hope and terror, the friendship 
of-<tliese daagermts allies. Till he had aecomd 
4he ^ the Fo> on tiie bndge«f Fam, 

the grandson of Clovis dissembled his intentions, 
which he at length declared, by assaulting, sd- 
most at the same instant, the hostile camps 
of the Homans tmd Gh>ths, Instead of uniting 
their arms, ihey hed with eqtnd fine^itation : 

'ftEtile, thoagb desolate, iwovinoes of 
Ligui^a and iBmilia,.w«e abatfdoDed to a licen- 
tious host of barbarians, whose rage was not mi- 
tigated by any thoughts of settlement or con- 
(piest. Among the cities which they rained, 
Genoa, not yet constructed of marble, is particu- 
larly enumerated : and the deaths of thousands, 
according to the regular practice of war, appear to 
have excited less horrortbansomeidolatroussacri- 
hcesof women andchildren, which were pCTformed 

^ Besides Procopms* perhaps too Roman* see the Chronicles of IMai I- 
us and Marcellinust Jomandes, (in Success. Regn.in Maratori* tom. >. 
p. 241), and Gregory of Tours, (1. iii, c. 32, in tom. ii, of the Historians 
of France). Gregory supposes a defeat of Bclisarius, leho, in Aimoin, 
(de Gestid Fnmc. L ii, c. 23, in tom. iii, p. o9), is slain by the Franks. 


CHAP. 

XLI. 
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CHAP. ^ itli impunity in the camp of the most CbristiaQ 
king.. If it were not a melancholy truth, that the 
first and most cruel sufferings must be the lot of 
the innocent and helpless, history might exult in 
the misery of the conquerors, who, in the midst of 
riches, were left destitute of bread or wine, re- 
duced to drink the winters of the Po, and to feed 
on the flesh of distempered cattle. The dysentery 
swept awayone^tlhird of ^eKcnrmy i und the cla- 
rmmrs of his ailgeeterjrtdio 
the A]^ disposed Theodebert to Kst#?® 
spect to the mild exhortations of Belisarins. The 
memory of this inglorious and destructive warfare 
was perpetuated on the medals of Gaul ; and 
Justinian, withoutunsheathingbissword, assumed 
the title of. com]ueroir.i^Ahes£NNlhs!> -t 9Phe Me- 
rovingtawprhas^aw^ ofBl^edhy of the 

emperor';- he affected to pity the fallen tmtoae? 
of the Goths; and bis insidious offer (ff a fedend 
union was fortified by the promjse or menace 
descending from the Alps at the head of five hun- 
dred thousand men. His plans of conqu^f werc 
imundless and perhaps, chimerical. ,;TheK?g.of 
Austrasia threatened to chastise Justinian, and to 
inarch to the gates of Oonstaptinojde he was 
overthrown and slain* by a wild bull,” as he 
hdnted in the Belgic-or German forests. -rj 

‘ Agathias, I. i, p.' 14, loC Could bcibavs seduced or sdidt«d:Uie 
Gepidac or Iiombards of Faunonia. the Creak.bistoriaB is eoi^Sdient tl^t 
he must have been destroyed in Thrace. 

* The king pointed his spear — the bull overturned* tree on his bead 
—die expired the same day. Such is the story, of Agathias ; but the 
original historians of France (tom. ii, p. 20?, ^03, 5^, 'B6T) impute 
his deaUi to a fever. 

Without losiDg myself in a labyrinth of species and names — the 

aurochs, 
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As soon as Belisarias> was delivered from his chap. 
foreign and domestic enemies, he seriously applied 
his forces to the hnal reduction of Italy. In the Belisariu=! 
siege of Oshno, the general was nearly transpierc- 
ed with an arrow,if the mortal stroke had not been 
intercepted by one of his guards, who lost, in that 
pious office, the use of his hand. The Goths of 
Osimo, four thousand warriors, with those of Fae- 
sulae and the Cottian Alps, were among the last 
who maintained their independence; and their 
gallant resistance, which almost tired the patience, 
deserved the esteem; of the copqueror. His pru- 
d^ice refisaKi to subSciiBe the s^e conduct wfaiclt 
^ey askedt to join'thfdr brethren ofiBavemia; hut 
they saved, by an honourable capitulation, one 
moiety at least of their wealth, with the free alta*- 
native of retiring peaceably to their estates, or 
udi^ing to serve tke mpacor in his Persian wars. 

The multitude wych* yet adhemd the stand- 
ardt^y4t%kH,llEur S(H|iiassed thenumber of theRo- 
man ttOcqib; tmtiieither fH:a 3 m;%.nor defiance, nor 
the extreme dal^^of his mostfaithfnl subjects, 
could tempt the Gothic king beyond the fortifi- 
cations of Rdvenna. These fintificatbns were, 
incteed, impregnaUe to the assaults of art or vio- 
lence; aBd*Urben Beiisarius invested the capital, 
he was sootrcOnvinCed that famine only could tame 
the stubborn squrit of the barbarians. The sea, 
the land, and the channels of thePo, were guarded 

curodh*, urns, bisons, bubalus, bonasas, biiSUo, &c. (BttSbn, Hist Nat. 
tcOB. xi, and Supplement, tom. iii, ri), it is eert^n, that in tbe sixth 
centory a large wild species of honwd cattle was hunted in the grea‘ 
forests of the Vosges in Lorraine, an4 the Ardennes, (Greg. Turon 
torn, ii, 1. X, c. 10, p. 3GS). 
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CHAP, by the vigilance of tbe Roman general ; and his 
^ XLi. morality extended tbe rights of war to the practice 
of poisoning the waters,” and secretly firing the 
granaries” of a besieged city.®* While he press- 
ed the blockade of Ravenna, he was surprised by 
the arrival of two ambassadors from Constantino- 
ple, with a treaty of peace, which Justinian had 
imprudently signed, without deigning to consult 
the author of his victoiy* By-tiiiadii^raceful and 
precariou»«j|reemait* 
sute were" divided, and the providi*^ 

Po were left with the regal title to the successor 
of Theodoric. The ambassadors were eager to 
accomplish their salutary commission; the captive 
Vitiges accepted, with transport^ the unexpected 
offer of acrown; hoaom^wa^hsaifvevatent idnong 
the Gotiis> tbnwtbe want and appwti^ at fond; 
and.the Roman chiefs, who murmured at theccm- 
tinuance of the war, professed implicit submission 


° In the sie^ of Auximum, he first laboured to demolish an old 
aq^ueduGt, and then cast into the stream* 1. dead bodies: 2 .ini 8 cbi^ 7 » 
OU3 herbs ; and* 3« <)uick lime* which is named (says Procopius* 1* ii* 
c. 29) v'trarof by the ancients; by the moderns Yef both 

words are used as synonymous in Galen, Dioscorides, and Lucian, 
(Hen. Steph. Thesaur. Ling. Grac. tom* iii, p. 748). 

° The Goths suspected Mathasuintha as an accomplice in the mis- 
chief, which pertia^ was occasioned by accidental lightning. 

^ In strict philosophy, a liitiitation of the rights of war seems to imply 
nonsense and contradiction. Grotlua himselfis lost in an idle distinction 
between the jus natur&e and the jus gentiom, bettreen polstm and in- 
fection. He balances in one scale the passages of Homer, (Ody» A, 258, 
&c.)* and Florus, (L ii, c- 20, N®. 7, ult.) ; and in the other, the examples 
of Solon (Pausanias, L x, c, 37) and Belisarius. See bia^eat work D© 
time Belli et Pacis, 1. iii, c. 4, s. IS, 16, 17, and m Barbeyiac’s version, 
tom. K, p, 257, &c. Yet I can understand the beneSt and validity c^an 
agre«uent, tiwdt or express, mutually to abstain from certain modes of 
hostility. See the Amphictyonic oath in Eschines, de Fated Legation*. 
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to the commands of the emperor. If Belisarius chap. 
had possmed only the coarare of a soldier, the 
laurel would hare been snatched from his hand by 
timid and envious counsels ; but in this decisive 
moment, he resolved, with the magnanimity of a 
statesman, tt^sustain alone the danger and meritof 
generous disobedience. Ea<A of his officers gave 
a written opinion, that the siege of Ravenna was 
impracticable and hopeless : the general then re^ 
jected the treaty of partition, and declared his own 
resolution of leading Vitiges in chains to the feet 
of Justinian. Ilje Goths retired with doubt and 
dhsamy t this po-emptory refusal deprived them of 
the'0!^^^aatui« vriii^‘th)^c«iid; 'tF«st, and 
filled thear minds with a just apprehension, that a 
sagacious enemy had discovered the full extent of 
their deplorable state. They compared the fame 
and fortune of Beflisarius with theweakness of their 
ill-fated ting; abdthecomparisonRuggestedan ex- 
thtordirihPJr^MT^ect, to which Vitiges, withnppa- 
r^t rtaignation, was compelled to acquiesce. Par- 
tition would ruin the strength, exile would disgrace 
the honour, of the nation; but they offered their 
arms, their treasures, and the fortifications of Ra- 
venna, if Belisarius would disclaim i^nuthority 
of a master, accept the choice of tbMttaths, and 
assume, as he had deserved, the kingdom of Italy. 

If the false lustureof a diadem could have tempted 
the loyalty of a faithful subject, his pru<|ence 
must have foreseen the inconstancy of the barba- 
rians, and his rational ambition would jM^fer the 
safe and honourable station of a Roman general. 
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CHAP. Even the patience and seeming satisfaction wiib 
which he entertained a proposal of treason, might 
be susceptible of a malignant interpretation. But 
the lieutenant of Justinian was conscious of his 
own rectitude i he entered into a dark and 
crooked path, as it might lead to the voluntary 
submission of the Goths ; and his tiexterous po- 
licy persuaded them that he was disposed to 
comply with ^heir .wishes, wilhout engaging an 
oath or.a pimnise for-lhe 
ty whk^ he secretly abhorred. Theidi^>^vAe 
surrender of Ravenna was stipulated by the 
Gothic ambassadors : a fleet, laden with provi- 
sions, sailed as a welcome guest into the deepest 
Subdues reccss of the harbour : the gates were opened to 
Ihic^king. lancied king nf Jtflhr ; if^.B^lisarius, with- 
out meeting a& enemy, tnon^iantiy marched 
A.DS39, thnmgh the streets of an impregnable city.’ 
December. Romans Were astonished by their success ; 
the multitude of tall and robust barbarians were 
confounded by the image of their own patience; 
and the masculine females, spitting in the faces 
of their sons and husbands, most bitterly re- 
proached them for betraying their dominion and 
freedom to these pigmies of the south, contempt- 
ible in thef^umbers, diminutive in their stature. 
Before the Goths could recover from the first sur- 
prise, and claim the accomplishment of their 

^ Ratenna tr39 taken, not in tbe year 540, but in the latter end of 
^9; and Pngi (tom. ii, p. 569) is rectified by Muratoii, (Annali d’Ittlia, 
tom, V, p. 62), who proves, from an original act on papyrus, (Antiquiu 
Itaiise’ Medii ^vt, tom. ii, dissert, xxxii, p. 999^1007 ; Maffei, Istoria 
Diplomat, p. 155-160), that before the 3d of January 540, peace and 
free corre^ndence were restored between Ravenna and Faenra. 
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doubtful hopes, the victor established his power chap. 
in Ravenna, beyond the danger of repentanceand 
revolt. ' Vitigra, who perhaps had attempted to Captivity 
escape, was honourably guarded in his palace f vitige*. 
the flower of the Gothicyouth was selected for the 
service of the emperor ; the remainder Of the peo* 
pie was dismissed to their peaceAd habitations in 
the southern provinces ; and a colony of Italians 
was invited to replenish the depopulated city. 

The submission of the capital was imitated in the 
towns and villages of Italy, which had not been 
subdued) or even visited, by isfae Romans; and 
the^^patdent Goths who Kmained in acrms at 
Pavia^irad^ViSroni^wareamldth^w^^rto beeemo 
the subjects of Belisarius. But his inflexible loy- 
alty rejected, except as the substitute of Justini- 
an, their oaths of allegiance ; and he was not of- 
fended by the paptos^h o( their deputies, that he 
rather chnsb- to he a slave ^ait arlth^' ^ 
ikfteith^^secohd victory of BeIi5arius, Miiyi^gam Return 
Justinian listened, and- the hero was 
recalled. “ The remnant Of tbeGothic war was "“»• 

“ no longer worthy his presence ; a gracious 
“ sovereign was -impatient to reward his services, 

“ and to consult his wisdom ; and he alone was 
“ capable of defending the East against the innu<- 
“ merable armies of Persia.” Belisarius under- 


' He was seized by John the Sanguinary, but an oath er saemnent 
was pledged for his safety in the Basilica JoUi, (Hist. MisetlL I. zvii, 
in Muratori, tom. i, p. 107). Anastasius an Vit. Pont. p. 40) pves s 
dark but probable account. UmUauecHf is quoted by Blascoa (Hist, of 
the Germans, lii. 31) for a votive shield representing the captivity 
of Vitiges, and now in the coileefion of Signor Landi at Home. 

VOI,. VII. S 
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c H AP. stood, the ^u^icion, accepte4 the excuse, eijRb^k- 
6‘i.3!t,%iy^nQa hisspoUsandtrophies ; and proved, 
l>y his . r,^y obedience, that spch an abmpt re- 
moval from the goveimmept of Jtaly was not less 
unjust than it might have bnen indiscreet. The 
emperor received with honourable courtesy, both 
Vitiges and his more noble, consopt : and as the 
king of the Goths conformed to the Athanasian 
faith, he.o]}!tm,a^ wit^ a^jc^ji^d^idtaiijce of land^ 

Evecry. spectator admired, withopf- 
strength andstatureof theyoungbarbarians: they 
atlored the majesty of the throne, and promised 
to shed their blood in the service of their benefac- 
tor. Justinian deposited in the Byzantine palace 
the treasuix:sof.tl^';Go^iP;ippn%rchy. A.;4^tter- 
ing senate, wpf sfaBetirae$adsa^tetlto.g$uie#p fbe 
iimgpjficent spectacle ; but it was enykpi^ly se- 
cluded from the public view ; and the conqueror 
of Italy renounced, without a murmur, perhaps 
withoutpsi^,thewell-earnedhonoursof a second 
tdurapb. His glory was indeed exalted above all 
external pomp; and the faint and hollow {^aisea of 
the court were supplied, even in a servile age, by 
the respect and admiration of his country. When- 
ever he appeared in the streets and public places 
ofConstantin,ople,Belisarius attracted and satisfi- 
ed the eyes of the people. His lofty stature and 

■ Vitiges lived two years at Constantinople, and itnp^atCHis in af- 
Cecttt convictus (or conjunctus) rebus ezcessit humanis. His widow, 
^0i ha » venta, the wife and mother of the patricians, the elder and 
Germanus, united the streams of Anician and Amali blood, 
(Jurna8de%'.G»‘60, p. 221, in Muiatori, tom* i)w 
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Inajestie cbtintenance fulfilled their expectations of 
an hero; the iri^Rnest'of hii fellow-citizfens were 
emboldened byhisgefatfe and gri^ous demeanour; 
and thewiattid train which attended his footsteps; 
left bis perkm-rtwirre acc^sible than in a day of bat- 
tle. Seven thousand horsetnen, matchless for 
beatrty and valour, were hiamtained in the serv- 
ice, and at the private expence of the general.* 
Their prowefes was always conspicuous in single 
combats, or in the foremost ranks; and both par- 
ties confessed, that in the siege of Rome, the 
guards, of Belisarius had alone vanquished the 
barbariadhdst. Theh numbers were contiaual- 
ly^ htij^e^ed b^ tte and thost fahhfol 

of the enemy; and his fortunate captives, the 
Vandals, the Moors, and the Goths, emulated 
the attachment of his domestic followers. By 
the union of liberality aiid justice, he acquired 
the love oNhekildierS, without atl'enating the af- 
fections uf' tfie people. ■ • The sick and wounded 
Were refieved with medicines and money ; and 
still more efficaciously, by the healing visits and 
smiles of their commander. The loss of a weajion 
or an horse was instantly repaired, and eadi deed 
of valour was rewarded by the rich and honour- 
able gifts of a bracelet or a collar, which were 
rendered more precious by the judgment of Bcli- 
sarius. He Was endeared to the husbandmen, by 
the peace and plenty which they enjoyed under 

^ Procopius, Gotb. 1. iii, c. 1. Aimuit}».a French monk of the sith 
who had obtained, and ha^ disfigured, sKucie authentic inform- 
ation hf Belisarius, mentions, in his name, 1 3,000 pvrrt or sIaves-~< 
quos proprih alimus stipendtis— -besides 18,000 soldiers, (Historians 
of Fiance, tom. lii, p * Gestis Fiar.c. 1. n, c. 6, p* 48). 

< 2 
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CHAP, the shadow of his standard. Instead of being ija- 
XLi. jured^ the country was enriched by the inarch 
of the Roman armies ; and such was the rigid 
discipline of their camp, that not an apple was 
gathered from the tree, not a path could be tra- 
ced in the fields of eom. Belisarius was chaste 
and sober. In the license of a military life, none 
could boast that they had seen him intoxicat- 
ed with wine; the most beautiful captives of 
Gothic or Vandal jpere offered to em- 
braices; Isit he turned aside from thw 
and the husband of Antonina was never suspected 
of violating the laws of conjugal fidelity. The 
spectator and historian of his exploits has ob- 
served, that amidst the perils of war, he was dar- 
ing without rashne^, pradent w^^out fear, slow 
or ri^ accOtdShg to the exi^hcies of the mo- 
ment i that in the deepest distress he was ani- 
mated by real or apparent hope, but that he was 
modest and humble in the most prosperous for- 
tune. By these virtues, he equalled or excelled 
the ancient masters of the military art. Victory, 
by sea and land, attended his arms. He subdu- 
ed Africa, Italy, and the adjacent islands, led 
away captives the successors of Genseric and 
Theodoric ; filled Constantinople with the spoils 
of their palaces, and in the space of six years re- 
covered half the provinces of the western empire. 
In his fame and merit, in wealth and po^er, he 
remained, without a rival, the first of the Roman 
subjects : the voice of envy could only magnify his 
dangerous importance ; and the emperor might 
applaud his own discerning spirit which had dis- 
cwcred and raised the genius of Belisarius. 
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It f'os tbfe custom 'rtr die Roman triumphs, chap. 
tliat a slave should he placed behind the chariot 
to remind the conqueror of the instai^ity of for- Secret his- 
tune, and the infirmities of human nature. Pro- 
copius, in his Anecdotes, has assumed that serv- t«nin«. 
ile and ungrateful oflice. The generous reader 
may cast away the libel, but the evidence of facts 
will adhere to his memory ; and he will reluct- 
antly confess, that the fame, and even the virtue, 
of Belisarius, were polluted by the lust and 
cruelty of his wife ; and that the hero deserved 
an appellation which may not drop from the pen 
of the'decenf histcHlau. The mother of Antopma* 
was a tbeafricRl jutt^tnte,'^ and ho^~ her father 
and grandfather exercised at Thessalonica and 
Constantinople the vile, though lucrative, pro- 
fession of charioteers. In the various situations 
of their fortune^ she became the ccrapanion, the 
enemy, the servimt, Rnd the favomriteof the em- 
press Tiie^orai these loose and ambitious fe- 
male had been connected by similar pleasures ; 
they were separated by the jealousy of vice, and 
at length reconciled by the partnersliip of guilt. 

Before her marriage with Belisarius, Antoninabad 
one husband and many lovers; Pbotius, the son of 
her former nuptials, was of an age to distinguish 
himself at the siege of Naples ; 5nd it was not till 


'* The diligence of Alemonnui; could add but little to the fouh Snt 
and most curious chapters of the Anecdote*. Of tbe»e strange Aucea 
dotes, a part may te true, because probable— anil apart tnie, because 
impri^Me. Procopius must have ham* the former, and the Iat{cr 
he could scarcely iniext. 

s 3 
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CHAP, the her agq and beauifey^ that die in- 

dulgedi a^ sdandalous attacbro^nt toa, Tbjacian 
^ Her lover youtb.: Theodosius had been educated .in the 
Thrado- Eanbmian heresy ; the Aftkan voyage >vas con- 
secrated by the baptistn and auspicious name of 
the first soldier who embarked'; mid the prose- 
lyte was adopted into tixe family of his spiritual 
I^rents/ Belisarius 3 i^..^Stntomna. Before they 
touck0^|he.8hd^'p^ii^^^ itbi» ,boly kindred 

actd,imaillMMma 
^n: wcffeaped the bounds of ’roodest^Wndlean- 
tion, the Roman general was alone ignorant of 
his own dishonour. During their residence at 
Carthage, he surprised the two lovers in a sub- 
terraneous chamber, sulitary, warm, and almost 
naked; . Ai^«t flawed fMS» l^ey«»P “ With, the 
“ hc^ of this young man,*^ said th^Tuhblu^ng 
j^^cmina, “ I was secreting our most'tpJieeious 
“ effects from the knowledge of Justinian.” 
The youth resumed his garments, and the pious 
husband iccmsented to disbelieve the etid^nce. of 
his own senses. From this pleasing muf perhaps 
voluntary delusion, Belisarius was aw^jened at 
Syracuse, by the officious information of Mace- 
donia: and that female attendant, after requiring 
ail. oath for her security, produced two chamber- 

^ Procopius insinuates, (Anecdo^. c. 4), that, when BeiisafitiS re* 
turned to Italy, (A, D. 543), Antonina was sixty years of A 

forced, but more polite construction, which refers that date to the 
tnoment when he was writing, (A, D. 559), would be conapatible with 
the manhood of Fhotius, (Gothic. 1. i, c. 10), in 536. 

y Compare the Vandalic War (1. i, c. 12) with the Anecdotes, (c. i), 
and Alemanus, (p. 2, 3). This mode of baptismal adoption was re* 
vived by Lep the phdpsopher. 
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lains,Vhtf,‘ltk6hier^lf, had trftRn behel^lita ttdul- chap. 
teries of AhtoiaihR. AdhiiaRty Asia 

saved TheoAwius frofti.t4*e jastice of ^^^'injtited 
husband, iit'hd^^had signified- to One Of' bis guards 
the order of his death ; but the tears; of Antoni- 
na, ®h 1 her artftil seductions, assured the credu- 
Jeas- hero of her inhoeehce ; and <he stooped, 
against his faith and judgment, to abandomthose 
imprudent friends who had presumed to accuse 
or doubt the chastity of liis wife. The revenge 
of a guilty woman is implacable and blowiy ; the 
unfortunate Maeedonija, <wi^-the‘t«;^ witnesses, 
w^»e-%eefetly arrested h^ the fiiinUter 'of her 
(stielfy tiodgues‘«ere>^oatr^^eiKbodies 
were backed into small pieces, and theiiplrenians 
were cast into the seaof Syracuse. A rash,though 
judicious saying of Constantine, “ I would soon- 
“ er have pdnlsfaed ihe adulta-ess than the boy,” 
ivas dee)^y rememberedby AntodbiaMind two 
yest^^ttfti^ht’dS, when despair haid’&hntld that 
office against bis geheral, be^ sanguinary advice 
decided and hastened his execution. Even the 
indignation of Photius was not forgiven by his 
mother ; the exile of her Son prepared the recal 
of her lover ; and Theodosius conde^dnded' to 
accept the pressing and humble invitation of the 
conqueror of Italy. In the absolute direction of 
his household, and in: the iitiportant commissions 
of peace and war,* the favourite yoatb in^' ra- 
pidly acquired a fortune of four hundredtHousand 

In November j 3T, PfkotHn «rr«9t^ the (iJberat. Brev. c. 

Fagi. tom. ii., p- o63). About the end of 539, BclisuriuB sent 
Xheodojnus^—.^’sy cv nKut tb su/tv an important and ]iicrn« 

live comnoission to Ravenna, (Goth. 1. ii, c. 18). 
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CHAF. pounds sterling; and after their return to Con- 
,, stantino]^e, the passion of Antonina, at least, 
continued ardent and unabated. But fear,, de- 
votion, and lassitude, perhaps, inspired Theodo- 
sius with more, serious thoughts. He dreaded 
the busy scandal of the capital, and the indiscreet 
fondness of the wife of Belisarius ; escaped from 
her embraces, and retiring to Ephesus, shaved 
his head,, and toolc r(^ugerA|i.,4he sanctuary of a 
mo|las^c li|(e. n^ 4^<hie 

co«ld'S^aH»ly "have been excused by ihe death 
of her husband. She wept, she tore her hair, 
she filled the palace with her cries ; “ she had 
“ lost the dearest of friends, a tender, a faitliful, 
“ a laborious friend !” But her warm entreaties. 


Resent* 
ment of 
Belisarius 
and her 
son Pho* 
tius. 


fortified by the |>r^a^,of J^eJis^iuSjt^were insuf- 
ficienMa-^n|ir^ the:- holy monk from .the suptude 
of Ol^^tesHs. It was not till the general moved 
fmrward for the Persian war, that Theodosius 
could be tempted to return to Constantinople ; 
and the short interval before the departure of 
Antonina herself was boldly devoted to love and 
pleasure. 

A philosopher may pity and forgive the infir- 
mities of female nature, from which he receives 
no real ityury ; but contemptible is the husband 
who feels^ and yet endures, his own infamy in 
that of his wife. Antonina pursued her son with 
implacable hatred; and the gallant Photms'was 
exposed^ to her secret persecutions in the emnp 
beyond the Tigris. Enraged by his own w’rongs. 


* Thcioplunes (Chronograph, p. 204) styles him FlSohniw, the son - 
ir.-l3w of Bdisariusi and he is copied by the Histori* Miscclla and 
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and by the dishonour of his Mood, he ca^t a^'a^ 
in his turn the sentiments of nature, and revealed 
to Belisanus the tur|ntude of a woman who had 
violated all the duti^ of a mother, and a wife. 
From the surprise and indignation of the Roman 
general, his former credulity appears to have been 
sinene : he embraced the knees of the son of An- 
tonina, adjured -him to remember his oMigations 
rather than bis birth, and confirmed at the altar 
their holy vows of revenge and mutual defence. 
The dominion of Antonina was impaired by ab- 
senqe; and when she met her hushrad^ on his re- 
tumTrom the Persian confines,- Belisarius, in his 
first Mdtransiei^eniotiOM^ecMfiiMtUmr person,, 
and threatened her life. Photius was more re- 
solved to punish, and less prompt to jjardon ; he 
flew to Ephesus ; extorted from a trusty eunuch 
of his mother the futtconfessiimQf her guilt ; ar- 
rested Theodosms and his treasitf^in-tbe.churcb 
of St. JMm the apostle; and concealed his captives, 
•whose executkm was only deiced, in a secure 
and sequestered fortress bf Cilicia. Such a dar- 
ing outrage agmnst public justice could not pass 
with impunity ; and the cause of Antonina ww 
espoused by the empress, whose favour she had 
deserved by the recent services of the disgrace of 
a prcfect,and the exile and murder of a pope. At 
the end of the campaign, Belisarius^was recalled; 
he complied, as usual, with the imperial maniibte. 
Hb mind was not prqiared for rebellion; his obe- 
dience, however adverse tothe dictates of honour, 
was consonant to the wishes of his heart ; and 
when he embraced his wife, r*t the command, and 
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c»ap. jferhaps in thepFes^fcfcj of the etfipress, the tender 
fr«sband Was disposed to forgive tn* to fee forgiv- 
en/ The bounty of Theodora reserved for her 
companion a triore precious- favour. “ I have 
“ found,” she said, my dearest patrician, a pearl 
“ of inestimable value; it has not yet been viewed 
“ by any mortal eye ; but the sight and the pos- 
“ session bf this jewel are destiUed for niy friend.’” 
As somi M thief«Jttfe!^1^f^inrf5ttp^nce of An- 

and she- hfehel#1tepi*<wttr,- 
■who* the dilifTenoe of the eunuchs had discover- 
ed in his secret prison. Her silent wonder burst 
into passionate exclamations of gratitude and 
joy, and she named Theodota her queen, her be- 
nefaetrfefeS;?^ erf Ephe- 


hlft instead of assuming, as he was^o- 
' tdised, the command of the Roman armies, Theo- 


dosius expired iathe first fatigues of an amorous 
Pcrsecu- intcrvieW. The grief of Antonina could only be 
son" assuaged by the sufferings of her sSft. ' A-youfh 
of consular rank, 'and a sickly cbnstitdtii^',’ W^s 
punished, without a trial, lilte a malefactor and 
a slave : yet such was the cdntfaricy of bis mind, 
that Photius'sustained thetPrtuifesofthe scourge 
aftd tlfe Mfckj 'Without tidsrtiflg the faith Wfiifch 
he had sworn td Belisarms. After fhih#i®tless 


cruelty, the sbn of Antoiiiria,' While' M^Wother 
feasted with the empress, was buried iti^her sub* 
t^raneous prisons, which adihftted liot the dis- 
tinetibn of night and day. He twice escaped to 
the mo^ venerable sanctuaries bf Constantinople, 
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the cl|urcfies-€rfiSfc* Sophia aj|4 of the yiFgp j ; 
but his tyrants* weceviQseMsiWftJGrfireligioft m 
pity ; andrtbe helpless y<ntUi*^NPM<}st, the damonr4 ► 
of the jclergyi aaadd; people^was jtir|ii£4Bagge<i from 
the altar to the dungeon. His third att^n^t was 
more successful; At the end of. tlwree the 

piSi^et Zacharia, or some .ipdh 

cated the means of an escape; he elpdod. the 
spies and guards of the empress, reached the holy 
sepulchre of Jerusalem, embraced the profession 
of a monk ; and the abbot Photius was employ- 
ed, after the*4eathioC>^ti»lau, tP reccnpile.and 
regi^te the churches o£ Ei 3 fpt>. TI(e.>stmof 4#- 

patient husband imposed on hidh^lf the imore ex- 
quisite misery of violating his pronjiSe and de- 
serting his friend. ‘ ^ * • , . • 

lnthesacceedi^jCaaapBigt)»]^elisariuswa$agaiii. ' 
sent a^aiiirt thcun39iaa8: JMr(^v0|(thftiE9.st, bat , 
bePffiaided 'Elraddafa, and perh^ the.hmpoior ' 
himself; V Tiite/inaiady; 0 f JustiiUan bad couhte 
nanced the rumour of his deaths and the Roman 
general, on tbesupposition <d that probable event, 
spoke the free language of a citizen and a soldier. 
His colleague Buzes, who concurred in the same 
sentiments, lost his rank, his liberty, and bis 
health, by the persecution of the empress : but 
the disgrace of Belisaiius was alleviated by the 
dignity of his own character, and the influence of 
his wife, who might wish to humble, but could 
not desire to ruin, the partner of her fortunes. 
Evfen his removal was coloured by the assurance, 
that the sinking state of Italy would be retrieved 
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CHAP, by the single presence of its conqueror. But no 
■ sooner had he returned, alone and defenceless, 
than an hostile cominission was sent to the East, 
to seize his treasures and criminate his actions : 


the guards and veterans who followed his private 
banner, were distributed among the chiefs of the 
array, and even the eunuchs presumed to cast lots 
for the partition of his martial dmnestics. When 
he passed with a «naUaisd sordid retinue through 

* the stree(^^.C«tataii^popteivhisl(H'h^{^pear- 

ai^ incited the amazement and (d* 

the people. Justinian and Theodora received 
him with cold ingratitude ; the servile crowd, 
with insolence and contempt; and in the evening 
he retired with ttembling steps to his deserted 
palace. An in ^ s pq s i^e o^ie^^/iod m- k had 
cmifiacdl AnlBBhia,. to her she 

w^;ed diadainfully silent in the adjacent portico, 
wple Belisarius threw himself on his bed, and 
expected, in an xigonj- of grief and terror, the 
death which he had so often braved under the 

• w'alls of Rome. Long after sun>set a messenger 
was announced from the empress; he opened with 
anxious curiosity the letter which contained the 
sentence of his fate. “ You cannpt be ignorant 
“ how much you have deserved my displeasure. 

“ lam not insensible of the services of Antonina. 
“To her merits and intercession I have granted 
“ your life, and permit you to retain a part of your 
“ treasures, which might be justly forfeited to the 
“ state. Let your gratitude, where it is due, be 

displayed, not in words, but in your future be- 
“ havipur.” I know not how to believe or to re- 
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late the transports with which the hero is said to c h a p. 
have received this ignomuuous.pafdon. He fell 
prostrate before his wife, he k^ed the feet of his 
saviour, and he devoutly promised to live the 
grateful and ^bmissive slave of Antonina. A 
fine of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
sterling was levied op the fortunes of Beli^ius; 
and with the office of count, or master of the 
rpyal stables, he accepted the conduct of the Ita- 
lian war. At his departure from Constantinor- 
pie, his friends, and even the public, were per- 
suaded, that, as soon as he r^ained bis -freedom, 
he would r^ounce. his dis^mulationi and that 
hu wffiv ^^Bieodara, ^and perba&p-^Ki-oiBqperor 
himself, would be sacrificed to the just revenge 
of a virtuous rebel. Their hopes were deceived ; 
and the unconquerable patience and loyalty of 
Belisarius appear either bdow or above the cha- 
racter of a: -r-'J 

7 .*• ... .A’ 

^ llie cODtiauator Of the chronicle of Marcel|inud giye;» in a 
decent wemh, the ^hstlnCe of the Anecdotes^— JBelfwrlus de Orients 
evoeatu^, in ofltaisutv p(tictilitml{tli incurraw^ave, .et invidix sub- 
jucens rursus remittitur in ttotiom, ({I. Si). 
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CHAP. XLll. 

f^ate of the bdricCfic world — Eslabltshment of the Lotn^ 
bards on the Danube — Tribes- and inroads of the Scla~ 
vonims-^Origin^ 'empire, and embassies of the Turks 
. -^Tit flight af-thedwtsn^^fmrats^ /, -Or Nushinan, 

CkfAthian or Lasdc 

opians. 

Our estimate of personal merit is relative to 
the common faculties of mankind. The aspiring 

effortsof 

j^hM^ JttlE^rwedpeit^^ fey their 

^ngfibelflfPation; as by the height to which they aA- 
■eend above the level of their age or country: and 
the same Stature, which in a people of giants 
would pass unnoticed, must appear conspicuous in 
a race of pigmies. Leonidas, and his three hun- 
dred companions, devoted their Hves' at Thermo- 
pylae ; hut the education of the infant, the boy, 
and the man, had prepared, and almost insured, 
this memorable sacrifice; and each Spartan would 
approve, rather than admire, an act of duty, of 
which himself and eight thousand of his fellow- 
citizens were equally capable. ' The great Pom- 

• It will be a pleasure, not a task, to read Herodotus, (I. vii, c. 104-, 
ISi, p. 550, 615). The conversation of Xerxes and Demaratus at 
Thennc^yla, is one of the most interesting and moral scenes in history. 
It was the torture of the royal Spartan to behold, with anguish and 
remorse, the virtue of his country. 
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pey might hoscrihe :Pii. his t£Oj>hies, that he had chap, 
defeated in baffle two miUians of enemies, and 
reduq^fift^nbundred cities ftomthe lakeJVIaeo- 
tis to the Red Sea;'' but the fortuoeof Rome flew 
beftr,e his eagles; the nations were.oppressed by 
theif feats, and the invincible legions which 
he i^ommanded,- had been formed- by the habits e£ 
cQ^nast and th? discipline of ages. In this view, 
the character of Belisarius may be deservedly pla- 
ced above the heroes of the ancient republics. His 
imperfections flowed from the contagion of the 
times;; his.Mhrtnesjwere his owiV>R>e;fixe gift of 
nature; jeefle^ian ; he. raiseddiimself 

eomtaihted- to his hand, that his 6ole.advantagE was 
deri-J^ed from the pride and presumption of his 
adversaries. Under his command, the subjects of 
Justinian oftf n.degKa^ed tOihe caRedRomans : but 
the ^unwarlik^.^tpfeUation ^ €rre^fefe=wasJiffi{)os€d 
asjt^e^n^miirpficb by the haughty Gathsi'nsha 
a^ted to hluah, that they must dispute the king^ 
dom of Italy with a- nation of tragedians, panto-* 
mimes, and pirates.'" 'JQbe climate of Asia has . 
indeed been.found h^s coiigenihl than that of Em 
fop^ to military, spirit : those populous countries 
were enervated by luxury,despotism,andEupersti- 

^ Sec this proud inscription in Piiny, (Hi*U Natm*. tii, 2T). Fcat 
men have more exquisitely tasted of glory and disgrace: nor could Ju> 
venal (Satir. z> produce a more strikix^ exampleof the vic^itudes of 
fortune, and the vanity of human wishes. 

* ’IfAixus . . . • mir T«E ^^tfcL stftMi u Irmktmt a««vT« ct< 

»«4 vavrms This tot epithet of Procopiii-s r tco , 

nobly translated by pirates; naval thieves is the proper wrrd : strip- 
pers of garments, either for injury or insult, tDemOsther t : contj-ft 
CoDOii. in Reiske Orator* Grief’. ii. n. I?dh. 
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CHAP, tion ; tliQ’ mooks were more expensive and 
more numerous than th^spldiersof the East. The 
regular force of the empire had once amounted to 
hnpdred and forty-five thousand men ; it was 
reduced, in the time of Justinian, to one hundred 
an^ -fifty thowsand ; and this number, large as it 
may seem, was thinjy scattered over the sea and 
land ; in S{»^,|Bn0 lt|aly, ,/n, Africa and Egypt, 

the CO^t of the 
The citi- 

grpt the soMieryw^^mpiiid ; 
bis poverty \vas mischievously soothed by the 
privilege of rapine and indolence; and the tar- 
dy payments were detained and intercepted by 
fraud .of t^opeoagnnfes.yvhQ, usurp, without 

W the- fieidfc and:«tilhmor& i»-tbte 
ff^esence of |th« enemj» riiemrnumbers w«e al- 
ways defectjwG. ;;..The want of .national spirit 
was, sui5)lm4 vby.,the precarious Jaith; anAdisor- 
pf barbarian, 

- honour^ w^^!•ha^ ,pCt«n^^^tpy^^^ 

loss of virtue and, freed«Hat ,wa?^al^t iotally 
extinct. .Thergeneralsj wji 9 iw?f® fliultiplied be- 
yond the ,esipipie.o££Bemer.,.tip^,- laboured on^' 
to preyent'^p. sui^^s^pr tl|e reput^cfii, 

of their colleagues; and they had been taught by 
experience, thatif merit s(«4eftnh^ provt^^ riie 
jealously, error, or eVen guilt,' w6u|^j^t^n.tbe 
iathdgence, ef a gradouk irrutreh art'age 

See «» tEirt sjffftnrtH TJrob of tfce CaB^^a'J-V tie Wlter of 
*IVe Aneedetes cannot ag;^avate these 


f 
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the trium^s of Bdlsarius, and afterwardsof Nar- chap. 
ses, shine with inoanipar^le Instre; but they are 
encompassed with the darkest ^ades of disgrace 
and calamity. While the lieutenant of Justinian 
subdued the kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals, 
the timid, thou^ ambitious, balan- 

ce tim forces of the barbarians, fmneoted thmr 
divisions by flattery and falsrtood, aUd invited 
by his patience and liberality the repetition of 
injures.' The keys of Carthage, Rome, and 
Ravenna, were presented to their conqueror, 
while Antioch was destroyed by the Fommis, 
and Jwliman trendded flsr the safety 

..'a.:* .-.^,1-4 ». 

EventbeGothicvictcniesofBdisaiiuswerepre- state of 
judicial to the state, since they abolished the im- 
portaat barrier of the Upper Danube, which had 
been so faiUdUfy gmmded by Tbeodoric and his 
daui^^r. » FbPihe defhneebf the Goths 
evaeuated^PaMHariaimd NoricBm,wh l eh tt e^ *l e ft 
ittftpaaeeftd andflourahiagdoitditioa: the aovef- 
eignty was dmmedby tiieemperar of the Romans : . 

the actual pome^on was abmrdoned to the bold- 
ness of the first invader. On the opposite banks Of 
theDanBbe,the {dains of Upper Hungary and the 
Tran8ylvani8nhills.werepo8se8sed, sincethedeath 
of Attila, by the tribes of the Gepidse, who re- The cepi- 

dje. 

* Agathias, I. v, p. 1S7, 1S8. Re eiMifincs this weakness of Uie 
en^wror and the empire to the old ege of Justhiian ; but, alas ! he 
was never young. 

' ndamisdiievous pi^^, whidi Ttteo^im tAaeedoAe. IS) imputes 
to the e mp et ut , is revealed in hie epistie to a Scydiitn prince, who 
WM e^pable oT understanding it. Ays, spiyui/e mmi ay^^jrvrsT,,, says 
Agathias, (L v, p. 170, 171). 

VOL. VIX. 


T 
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CHAP, spectetl the Gothic arms, and despised, not in- 
XLn. deed the eold of the Romans, but the secret mo- 
tire of their annual subsidies. The vacant fort- 
ifications of the river were instantly occupied by 
these barljarians: their standards were planted 
on the walls of Sirmiam and Belgrade*, and the 
ironical tone of their apology aggravated this in- 
sult on the majesty of ±be empire. “ So exten- 
“ sive,.'0 Caesar* a^ycafcjikmiiaioBsj sO;iMuner- 

«i^..'coBtiftually 

, jfiedang^ for datiofis.'.to whom, " cHber. .i^i^acfe 
“•or war, you may relinquish these useless pos- 
“ sessions. The Gepidae are your brave and 
‘•faithful allies; and if they have anticipated 
“ your gifts* tbeyihave shtavn a just confidence 

was ex- 

filfeilfidr rdBstead of asserting the rights ed’a.sey^- 
elgti for the protection of his subjects, the emperor 
invited a strange people to mvade and possess the 
Roman provinces between the Danube and the 
. Alps ; \aqd the ambition of the Gepidm wajs check- 

ed by the risingpoAver and fame of the LoMBAS^i* 
This corrupt appellation has been di&sed in the 
thirteenth century by the merebantsand bankers, 
the lialiaiLpQst^ty of these savage warriors : but 

Gens Gerraana feritate ferociore, says Velleius Paterctilus of the 
I.cmbarjJs, i^U Longobardos paucitas nobilitat. Plurirois ac 

talentissimis nationibus cincti non per obsc^q^uilmi 59 d pt*^is ^ peric- 
iitnndo tuti Mint, (Tacit de Jfuribus German* c. 40). likewise 
Strabo* (I. vii, p. i 16). The best geographers place (bem beyond the 
Elbe, in tJie hif hopric of Magdeburgh and the middle march of Bran- 
tlenburgh ; and their sftiialioii wilf agree with tfie patriotic remark 
nf the Count di Hertjrberg, that most of the barbarian contjucrors i*^- 
from the saihe countries which still produce the at mie.’ of Pi 
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the original name of/L«f;^'o&ariisisexprcssiveonIy 
of the peculiar length and fasbioii of their beards. 
I am not dispiwed either to question or to justify 
their Scan«^tiarian origin;** nor to pursue the 
migrations of the Lombards through unknown 
regicms and marvellous adventures. About the 
tiirie of Augustus and Trajani' -a of historic 
light breaks on the darkness of their antiquities, 
and they are discovered, for the first tiAie, be- 
tween the Elbe and the Oder. Fierce, beyond 
the example of the Germans, they delighted to 
propagate: the treiu^dtrtlij^bdfi^>'that th^heads 
were fiuwed like tliM faeadit Of dogs, Ufid 
drtrisk^tte^hiood of tt^irdUriSniesyvb^ fb)^ 
quished in battle. The sniailness of thdr num- 
bers was recruited by the adoption of their brav- 
est slaves ; and alone, amidst their powerful 
neighbours, they di^ttded 4iy arms their high- 
spirited 'indepelideirce/' tu' the tiCffiipe^^(^-the 
nortfar ’ wMdi ’ uverwhehned^ so tuahy ’ fisloe$ iaeiA 
nations, this little b&rk^ef the Lomha^s still float- 
ed on the surfalie :'they gradually descended to- 
wards the sooth and the Danube ; and at the end 
of four hundred years they again appearwHb their 
ancient valour ahd renown. Their manners were 
notlessferocious. Theassassinationofaroyal guest 
was executed in the presence, and by the comm and, 
of the king’s daughter, who had been provoked 
by some words of insult, and disappointed his 

‘ The Scandinarian «r|gin of the Goth* and hnmlmis, as stated 
by Paul Warnefrid, surnamed theaJaacoD, is attacked by Cluverios, 
(Gertnania Antiq. I. iii, c. 26, p. 102, &c.), a natiee of Prussia, and 
defended by Grotius, (Prolegotn. ad Hist. Goth. p. 28, &c.),’tbe Swei- 
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CHAP. (iiiQUDiiive stature j ai^ a tribat^ the price of 
Wo^i was imposed <Hi the Lom^W^* 
tber. the hi»f ;9f,thc 

a sense' of moderatji<m' m’^t-ipstice, apd the inso- 
lence, of epmtaesfcwas tb** signal de- 

feat aad irreparable; dfsparf^ft-Pf^be HeroIij 
who were mated in the sonthcm.proy-incesof Po- 
iand.*' _;The; wct^ifss ;off thp; fUjmbmrda recom- 
iimnd«di|h3i|kvi§ = 

to rednee, af^^tMhmRl^y. 
the eitiesjof Norksmi and the fortresses of Pan- 
mmia, 3ut the ^irit of rapine soon tempted 
them beyond these ampie limits ; they, wantler- 
ed alrnif tfee,fl.o^i^'thtfF ifetkiatkas far aspyr- 
rjteiuitvik M# t:»deness, 

te s8iii^l««wwpfii*hswH>^ 
the e^ptiyes 

-r . > , fi^.thek and^cim^hand??! .These acts of hosti- 

lity, .the:^i3lHe<|, as ,it m^ht he pretended, of some 
lo^ji4rienfeU’«r*!» ^ere dimwped. by ^ j«a.tion> 
and i^(^EWied.hy l^fSIP^er^ hn^ 

test of thirty years, which was terminated only by 

tbe extiipafion of the 6e|W na- 

before the throne 
of Oanitm^B^ple t imd ^ crafty Jhstiniai^ to 
whom the h^1in^is&s,wefe 
pronounced a partiad andaml3^inms.8ailefi^sm 
dcxteronslyhrotract^ tbeWdrhy^awmBdtoeffec- 

juts in the namtive or Fanl'DUc6niid-i»,A'iO) are a- 
prestNe nstioDal naiwiA— 1. linperet— white he 

at diai^^lts.' S> nampomm vir^tfFm' iwa. flie cultivation 
cf flax sujq^ioses property, commerce, ajrieuitore, asd mamtftctcm/ 
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tiial sucdewrt. 'Thfeir ^r^ngth was formidable, char 
since tfae lieifldbSi<d4,*w^ B«ftf teto the field se- 
vei^ W sdMie^, ^91 dtfitned, as the 

weaker ‘ sidfe, tKfe' ■firotectfen of 'Ibe Romans. 

T^eif ^riff was’itttr^p^*, yet itieh is the ati- 
ci^^Qr Moorage,' tfakt theiwo artfites were 
stinibk witli’ a phlaie r tb«y ftsi fiwn 
4^fi other, add the’riral kings' tema&ed^ ^th 
their ghurds in the midst of an emfdy A 
short truce was’ Obtained ; but their mtituai re* 
sentment t^Uh kmiOed ; ' idid^' the" r^tisembranee 
of 

brdke tfie'jwwer'hf 'tiie 6^pid^; CfidiRildrKd^tht 


fears and wishes of dustmiath and fimt 
the character df Alboih, the youthfiil jWiiiee Of 
theLombard^'kkd^Mn^hdPblMM^rei- ofItaJy.* 

The ScJ«» 

riaa 


Toniuu. 


be finr- 

two frcst' faiiiiliee^tCIM thd 

SdLAvoniAin. ‘ AeoMklitog td^^'Gireoit Waters, 

, > •' . •.'.'-■'irH' 

copine,^ (Gath, I. ^ ,c.,14^ 1. ifi.^c. ^ 34:,I. iv, c. lS,JkS); raui 
Diaea^-'^ OHUi twgaBMS. k i,‘ c. I-H, i'li' StarMori) Seripti 
Beran ItaUdum. «Mk t>:9- 4<id Jamahdes. (d^ Sutt^, 

Begnonnn,.{^ S4S}^., .Tt^ patieiyt ref^ miU dray wipe. light 
Stascau, (tdkrW dth Oetnaiis, 1 m Anhontt. Ixiii), feiid da 


— W'^isv s 

0pp. Sinnond. font, i, p. ISSO, id!^ f JcvintDdks, (de 
Rdias Geticis, e. ji, p. lS4|^^de^<;gn. SiKXesaiape, p. 249); Theq- 
Qk 185). tnd'fhe thitofc^it C^Mdiirias anct Sflrce'innus. 
The Mm'bf jHuna ia.loo ra^e ; ihd tribes orthe'Oiilttirg'.'riahl aSd 
llttnVgiirianf are ujg ciini:;' am! too hatsli. “ 
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the former, who touched the Euxine and the lake 
MaeOtis, derived from the Huns their name or 
descent ; and it is needless to renew the simple and 
well-known picture of Tartar manners. They 
were bold and dexterrHis archers, who drank the 
milk, and feasted on th^ flesh of their fleet and 
indefatigable horses ; whose flocks and herds fob 
lowed, or rather gttided, the motions of their 
roving caii^4 fo^wtl^fiflhdndS’ no country was 

incai^ble of fear. = was 

divided into two powerful and hostile tribes, who 
pursued each other with fraternal hatred. They 
eagerly disputed the friendship or rather the gifts 
of the emperor ; and the distinction which naturti 
had fixed befwei^fi the rapa- 

who 

(ftify verbal instructions from tbeinlmtii 
of^lris illiterate prince.'" The Bulgarians, of 
whatsoever species, were equally attracted by Ro.. 
man wealth :.they assumed a vogue domi^ionover 
the Sclavonian name, and their rapid^ipaaridlha 
fould only be stopped by the Baltic 8da, '0# ttfe 
extreme cold and poverty of the north. But the 
same race of Sclarpnians appears to have mainr. 
tained,, in every age, , the possession of the same 
countries. Their numerous tribes, however dis- 
tant or adverse, used one common langu^e; (it 
was harsh and irregular), and were knowfi by the 
resemblanpe of their form, which deviated from 

“ Procopius, (Goth. I. iv, c. J9). His Verbal ipessage (he owns 
himself an illiterate barbarian) is delivered as air epistle. The style 
4S savage, Sgurative, and original. 
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the swartky Tartas, and approached, without at- chap. 
taining the Jofty statute, a;^ ilEur, complexion of 
the Gcrmam^ Pour tboiBapd gix hundied vil- 
lages'* werescattered over the provinces of Russia 
and Poia«<h and their huts were hastily built of 
rough timber, in a country deficient both in stone 
madJron. Erected,; or rather conqeaicd* io.tlje 
depth of forests, on the banks of rivers, or the 
edge of morasses, we may not perhaps, without 
flattery, compare them to the architecture of the 
•beaver ; which they resembi^ in a double issue, 
to the the ascapa.of ..^e sa- 

vafife idhahitant* an animfd Ig&s rdeanlfd 'ies&dili- 

gefit,;««i«l :)c*a WC^, 

drupede.. The. fertility of the soil, rather than 
the labour of the natives, supplied the rustic 
plenty of the Sclavonians. Their slieep and 
horned cattle wei^,4ai^^. ap4 ft>iyn<?rpus» and the 
fielda .wbwAt^lthey, sowed .with.;»jyj[^,§l^ pf)nic,“ 
the plapevof hread,A CDaF9« t^,,hjss 
nuftittve. food. ...Th^t hteosaant r^ne. of their 
neighbours compelled them to bury this treasure 
in the earth t but on,, the appexurance of a stranger, 
it was freely imparted by a people, whose un- 


** This .sum is the result of^ particular list, Ih a cuiious MS. frag> 
nient of the year 550, found in the libraiy of Milan. The obacure 
geopraphy times provokes and elterxnses the patience of the 

count de P- 69->189). The French minister often loses 

himself in a wildernciK which requires a Saxon and Polish guide. 

° Panicum milium. See Coluoi^^ I. U, c. 9, p. 430, edit*€ksner> 
Plin. Hist, Natur. xviii, 24, 25. The Sarmatians made a j^p of milk t, 
mingled with mare's milk or blood. In the wealth of modem 
bandry, our millet feeds poultry* and sot heroes* Seethe dictionaries, 
of Bcmare and Miller. 
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CHAP. favouri^jiQ cl^acter i^qaalified Igr tte ^tliets 
clu^ste» ho^afaie. * ::As ibdr sa^ 

preme god^ they a^ied an Jbvisihle nmter of 
the thundeF. The r|tcr9ji«d.hbe njmidis obtaanv 
ed their subordinate and the poputar 

worship was express^ in vowaand ^wrifice. The 
Sclavonians disdained tP obey n deqx)t,.'8 jnriiKset 
or even a m a^st ra te; Intti.^^ir experiou^ was 
too parrowy h ft jtcbt ra^ t to am- 

So^ ro^eet .h^ yielded 

valQur ; but each tribe or village existed as a se- 
parate republic^ and aB must be persuaded where 
none could be compelled. They fought on foot, 
almost . nak^d, apcC Jinwieldy shield, 

withpiM; n9.j|^f^v9;n»Mw» 


i»pe>;wbjc^ dexteancmdy 
t^Rwfrooiadpa^Oce.ujadj^tapi^ drdrettom^ 
iaa r^amg ofi^. .6* the fidd, the Sdavotoian 
;F.^ hys thek 

a*# tfcey awam,: th^ dBmi^i<*»jV 

remh^ und^. Wldov^i^sp'uigvitlidr tkesMli 
through a hollow cane ; and a river or lake was 
crften the scene of their unsnsp^M ^busCHde. 

|he?^; of ^ies .00. 

str^^iers.; a^itwy art Was unipoVn tn tile ' 

Sclavonians *, ^thck nan^ was c^aje^ 
conquests y?ere mgioriom^ 

■ -■ ■■;.■ .-f.. 

vonhaa, gee the ori^oai eridesce of the vitb een^n^ Prbcqdii^ 
fGotli.I.ai'V.aS; LitffC. It), aht Oie Maiuiee, 




» ii‘'r 


" (Stratagemat. 



tin ttOMAit kMnUk. 

I have ^ aiid geiieral oatHfie 

of the ScH^Ottiitiia tttd Bh^gari^s, Wklieat at- 
temp^iBg to cldSiie tfa^ isf^ftheiSAte bouadafiei, 
whkdi. ware -net amwatefy-kiiewi^ et reacted, 
by the fanbats^a theiaselve#. ^ Import- 

ance was raeasitred by • theh^ vklaity tirthe etm 
pwe$ -and the -level - edUBt^ efT Mrdcbivia 
^ll^aehm/freaJOGeapied by the Aofm,* a Stfe- 
votnmi tribe, which dwelled the titles of Jnsti- 
niaii with an epithet of conquest.'' A^iiist the 
Antes be erected the ferttficetimis of the Lower 
Danube ;i- and laftwtttcd^ IH -idHame 

<tf '»;!>■ n^f ■mtaU^Mt 

mdes betWven.the nmstttmne'bf' ‘il^v^fnnlh 
and the Buxine sea. But the Allies wanted 
power and inclinatioti to stem the fary ^ the 
torrent: andtbe bfeirt mah ed^SdavcwimM^ frcun 
^ bmiidiei teA^ pMwed equal 

«qp««ii.v«i£.-;fii0t9«epa nt the 
flfem» piece 

ptoCurei a deife mid «aaf fetreal tttraii|gh Bie 
coirntry of the Gepidm, who commended the 

.. , ; . ' . 

(S«iiMirs9inl*U< «> Jamutt, >tlw SUateuNtn 

of Maiiriee ii«Te Wa printed onljr, a> t undcrrtind, at the end of 
SOktmeflftlAtM dfAtiUta’a TfaMet, at 1«6«, (FUiHe. ImDot. 

6tUlvLn»#^l^AMl|c{iinftXll)j •«»(•» aMiitiMfto, t» Bid, M 
inaceesUt^e boA. , , . , . , 

* Antes Mfitra fbftisiiait ; . . lityna'qni npidiu et rortkoiM in 
ttiwriSnentnfiireBsdBvolvitur, qf«W*nnit«i^Sin ISWddit.'imitiW. 
eroet^us, Goth. 1. iii, e. 14, ct de Edific. 1. iv, e. 7). Yet the same 
VroeopiiM mentions the Gotha and H»e as »ri g | ne uw» y w »*iiei ni » to 

*.‘I^nati<mal title of sIsitinrnp^JaMa said iofeUFtione of Jas/. 
tinian, wat adopted by Ua fuecessots, and a justified by the pious 
Ludewlg, (in Vit. Justinian, p. 415). It had strangely pezslrd tb- 
cieiliant of the middle egt. 
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Their in- 
roads. 
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but at the expence, of hia subjects, served only chap. 
to disclose the wfeakness rfs^ae neglected part; 
and the wall^ which, by flattery; had been deem- 
ed impregnable, were either deserted by the 
garrison, or scaled by the barbarians. Three 
thousand- Sclavonians, who insolently divided 
themselves into two bands, discovered the weak- 
ness and misery of a triumphant rdgn^ They 
passed the Danube and Ihe Hebrus, vanquished 
the Roman generals who dared to oppose their 
progress, and plundered, with impunity, the 
cities of Th!rttoe,each of*whkh had 

arms andiiumbers to overwhehntheir ceatCTi|t- 
ible assmlai^^ Whatever prli^<tte bcddtie8S4rf‘ 
the Sclavonians may deserve, it is sullied by the 
wanton and deliberate cruelty which they are 
accused of exercising on their prisoners. With- 
out distinction of rank, or age, or sex, the cap- 
tives w^ implied oi' fhiy^ «^i«iy)e]Eded - 

between fmrr posts, and beaten withf'cbiBai^ill ) 
they expired, or inclosed m some spacious tMcdid- 
ing, and left to perish in the flames with the 
spoil and cattle which might impede the.mwch 
of these savage victors." Perhaps a more im- 
partial narrative would reduce the number, Hfid 
qualify the nature, of these horrid acts ; and they 
might sometimes be excused by the cruel laws of 
retaiiatkm. In the siege of Topirus," whose 

■ ■ . • - i V 

" The cruelties of the ScUvenians are related or magnified bj Pro- 
coffins, (Goth. 1. iii, c. t9, 38). For their iniM »id Uherd bdononr 
ha their jMtisoners, we may appeal to the authority, semenrhat more 
recent, of the emperor Maurice. (Stratagem. 1. ii, c. 6). 

* Topirua was situate near PhUippi in Thrace, or Macedonia, oppo- 
site to the isle of Thasos, tweire days journey from Constantinople, 

(Cellarius, tom. i, p. 676, 840). 
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CHAP, obstinate defence had enraged the SelSvdnianS, 
they massacred fifteen thdusand trtafes ; but tliey 
spared the wotaen aiid children ; the most valu- 
able captives were aTwajs teserved for labour or 
ransom ; the servitude was not rigorous, and the 
terms of their deliveriwice Were speedy and mo- 
derate. But the subject, or the historian of 
Justinian, exhaled hti Just indention in {he lan- 
gua^ of to 

_ of 

^h ‘iktiuatmikis <rii 

barians consumed two hundred thbutond of the 
inhabitants of the Boman empire. The entire 
population of Turidsh Europe, which nearly 
corresponds wHh the ’ jNrotdheet of - Justinian, 
Wtold^petihll# six 



the midst of thipsV obscure calamities, Eu-. 
. ' rope felt the shock of a revtottion, wbkh first 

Turks 10 

Asia* reveal^ to the world the name add nation of 

A. D. 545, Ttoks, lake^lloniulusj^the foundeii 
manial people was suckled by a' ^ie-W(^, 
afterwards made Khn tlye, fpi^hef oT.4rnp^®*’®“s 
pi%eny ; tod the represenn^km of animal ii» 

the*^hi»ers hf 1^e 

was in vtoled; without ’tojf'-'tnhead inpstepwpie, 
by the shepherds of 

etpial disttooe of two il^saild-lllUetf from : 
fh«€^pian, the Icy,theCh^,^jp 

^ A fWt4lq§,tB rt|ie makvaleat testiSHMf-iirfti^iAiMSotcti, (e. ISJ?" 
ioraate laid iia^u^ the piovlnM^ watE «r fkr PinniW, td t&t ' 
state of a Scythian viUomest. 
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a BMUQtains ^ conspicuous, the chap, 

^ntre, and peAepg tbesamnait, of (Asia; which, 
in the langof^ of ^difiei^t has been 

styled Iniau^ and Caf,* Afmd Altai, and the 
Golden j^untains, and the Girdle of the £^tb, 

Xhe the hdls were produciive <rf’ lai- 

ni^S‘;.^aod the- iroa t^e pu|^poM^ ^ 

^trere -exercised; by the Twits,, the mxn^ 
despj^d -portion of the slaves the great ikban 
of the Geougen. But their servitude could on- 
ly last till a , leader,, bpid aii4 eloquent, should 
wse, the sanie 


frtiOdiQtu ^oixi -They saHted-r ftoia ^ 

fountain a sceptre was tiie. reward of hw aA-’ 
vice ; and , thjp ,n»qual cereuMmy, in which' a 




AUak. Ac.-, 

tAin i» eiuui^ with.a s^wtiv« actioa ia iu taoU or nemt^ imj 
tlteir vibntiaA, at Uw cownanA ot ^oA, b ttie otSk of eorOiqimkeil 
CDIBerUJrt, p. SfO^JBt). 5 .; : 

* ‘TU Pibeiisn n.tbc best and mo^ n 

oDd' in the sbutherli parts, above Sixty miaes ate how worttd 1 
ioSMkjf erUM Bifiaetis. <8ttsMaibefy, BM. «mA*iia, p. i 
VojrWjtH, Sa«d*> ftA t’AJfW CbappeA’Aiitesiydiit, p. «OSU^. edit, 
in 12mo, Am^lda^ ITtC). The 'Turks oi&red' iron for sale ; yet 
the Beman shlT lilA iftt i p whK stning^ ebstfaul^, peeristed in bebevw 
ing Oiat U SH%«B nd ffmt Usiw>«m«T,pn)4ue«# Mt»- 

(MtDtodnJ^Sxw^I^ p. IM). , . , ( , 1 , f, 

^ Of IrgaiaJtOD,* CAimlcjbixi Kha, tli^'<%l»tio^it«’dis1llte:s, 

P.kp^e. 5, p. 71-77r 19»> 145). 1 lUeSMdititB.iir^ Miita, 

yeilts whiid> Uw.pwsed in- tbe^ y n n ta tn ^ asrenswith 
tbie' Chit iese pmifidt ef Uie b>stecy of the Bnas a^ T^ks, (De G«ig.. 
“•*, piRt n, p. and the twenty geneiMioiis, from thsjr 
Testoratkm to Zb^^is. 
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CHAP, piece of iron was heated in the fire, &nd H 
■ smith’s hammer was successively handled by 
. the prince and his nobles, recorded for ages the 

humble profession and rational pride of the 
Turkish nation. Bertezena, their first leader, 
signalized their valour and his 6wh in successful 
combats against the neighbouring tribes ; but 
when he presumed to ask U^ifiarriage the daugh-^ 
of the grOatii^ian,^^^' Whokttt *deniand of a 
sljWe imd 

jjwtCdfe' dis^rfttsefwa^' Okffriafed ky k'^ifittre 
noble alliance with a princess of China ; and the 
decisive battle which almost extirpated the na- 
tion of the Geougen, established in Tartary the 
new and more powr^ul-eiWpire of the Turks. 

ress- 
-'at- 

the mountain of their' fathers. 
' Tlfe royal encampment seldom lost sight of 
mount Altai, from whence the river Irtish de- 
scends to water the rich pastures of the Cal- 
nKKdcs,*‘ which nourish the laf^st sheep atid 
Ofxen in the world. The soil b fruitful, ’aHi 
the climate mild and temperate r the ha^py' re- 
gion was ignorant of earthquake mid pestilence ; 
the miperor’s thronO wak turned towards thcf 
east, and a golden' wolf on the top' of a ’ 
seemed to guard the entraoce of his toife -OBe 
of the successors of Bertezena was tested by 

eouBtiy of the Tnrks, now of the W Wtil describ-’ 

ea tte. Gennik^icat History, p. ' -The eVrious notes at 

the FraiA^teansIstor are enlarged and ^Wt*d in the eecon^ ee- 
lume of the En^dsh ecrstost. 


They 
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the luxury aad superstition of China; but his chap. 
design ol bidldiag cities . and temples was defeat- ^ 
ed by the simpie' wisdom of a .barbarian coun- 
sellor, “ The ^Turks,” he eaid* **. are not equal 
“ in,,numb«- to one .hundredth part of the in- 
“ hal^tahts of China. If we balance their 
“ ^fKiwei'i. and elude 'their, armies*, it is because 
“ We wander without any fixed habitaticms* in 
“ the exercise of war and hunting. Are we 
“ strong? we advance and conquer: are we 
“ feeble ? we retire, and are concealed. Should 
“ the ^urkK<:oafia^^dima«eivewindmtlie walb 
qf lic^ . of ; at (bftttJh wpidd he. the 

“.,.|)rjeach qnly patience, rhimiility, and -the re- 
“.,nuneiation of the world- Such, O king! is 
“ not the religion pf heroes.” They entertain- 
ed with less ffjtl^anae^theidoc^rznes of Zoroas- 
ter; .hwt tte greatest* put. ac- 
qwespeti^ MthouWhBquuy, in..the 
rather 'hs ^ piitsetice, of thi^ mioestors. 'The 
honours of sacrifice were, reserved . for the ' su- 
preme deity; tbeyiacknowledged,:ia rude hjmns, 
their obligations to the air, thefire^ the waier, 

'and the, ..earth; and . their, prists derived -saoee 
pr(rft frmp. the art; of divination. Their unwrit- 
ten laws figeroqs and impartial ; theft was 
punished by a^lfidold restitution :> .adultery, tnra« 
son, and murder, with death : and. no chastise- 
ment could be inflicted too severe for t^e rare ^ 
and inexpiable guUtitf cowardice.. - - As ^ sub- 
jecfrwations march^ under the standard, of the 
Turks, their cavalrj^ tibth men and horses, wore 
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CHAP. proHdijr pomputed by millions; one of their ef- 
fectire armies consisted of four hundred thou- 
sand soldi^, and in less than fifty years they 
were connected in peace and wmr with the Ro- 
inans, the Persians, and the Chinese. In their 
northern Imfits, some ve^ige may be discovered 
of the form and situation of Kamtchatha, .of a 
people of hunters and fishermen, whose sledges 
were drawn and whpEe habitations were 

bnriedh^lliaiiEliil^bi;^^ iptmwnt 

r^mtoanofiiy; but the observatiim taic» Iqr Mine 
learned Chinese, with a gnomon (d' eight feet, 
fixes the royal camp in the latitude of forty-nine 
degrees, and marks their extreme prepress with- 
in three, or pt least ten degrees, of 4he polar 
circle.^ Ibe 

ISh^iHuns, a polite and warlike pei^de, mho 
possessed the commercial cHies of Bochara and 
Samarcand, who. had vanquisbed the Persian mtH 
aarch, ai^ carried their victorious arms along tihe 
ban^ and perhaps to the mouth, of tiie Indus, 
(hi the side o£ the west, the Tuihish cavalry ad- 
vanced to the lake Maeotis. They jmssed that lake 
on the ice. The khan who dwelt at the foot of 
mount Altai, issued bis commands fiw tiie si^e ^ 
Bosphmrus,*’ a city, the voluntary subject (d’Reme, 
asdwh^e princes had formeriybeen thefiiendscd’ 

* VisdeJou p. 141, 151. Tbe bet, Uioti|^ it stneUV ISdenss t« a 
..WjilOtdiiiate and succesuve tribe, nu^ be introdneea fa^re. 

- Versic. Li,c.lS; Lii, ewS. PejMomiel (Obserrs- 

tioba nm lee Penplet Barbarn, p. 99, 100) ilefintf A* diatance be* 
tween CaSk and tbe old Bosphorus at xvi loi^ Tartar leagues. 
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Atliens/ To the estet", the Turks'invaded China, chap. 
as often the vigmir of the government was re- 
laKed : and 1 awtonght to read in the history of 
the times, that they mowed dohm their patient 
enemies like hethp or gmss ; and that the m^- 
da»iis ^^{dnuded the wisdom of an emperor who 
r^^ised theseharl»riattswith'goldeb labces. TIds 
extent of sav^e empire eompeHed the Thrkidi 
nwmardi to establish three subordinate princes of 
his own blood, who soon forgot their gratitude and 
allegiance. The cotti^n'erors were enervated by 
luxnry,^wlHeh!M£Hl#iy9tli(tf^exfc^>t Wan indus- 

thepowSrnf thir^^t^t^ailiinit^ to aperhid of 
two hundred years. ' "The revival 'bf their nanm 
and dmninion in the touthef n cbdhtriesof Asia, are 
the events aaM‘tite dynasties, which 

:sueoeCid4d:th hA^lafattp in ob- 

Iurio»f:shS;odl^^ hl«^ hears* to 

tbedWolinebtid^feh^thhliAhiaii'empir'eA * 

In’the rapid eaneer'nfoohqtte^ 'the Tuiflcs at- rn* Avars 
tacked and suhdui^ the natidh-bf^the Ogors or iheTur”s, 
Vardhonken &a thehanks of theriver Ti^ tdikh p"o^“S',hc 

' S ■*'■ ■ O” empire. 

' Se«, iaAMe«tciirof MkdeBtee, (M«ni.de I’Acadsibi^ Iitaeri]^ 
lions, too^ vi, tb« ^pci«nt l^ngs nod medals of tbe Cimntt- 

rian Bosphorus ; sfidf tli«'^atitude of Athcijs,' in Uie Oration of Dpmos- 
theses a^lAst%4^8d4‘(ip RebteiOnoo#’ diieb. ioni ii p.4dSj4^ 

* For the origin and revolutions of the first Turkish empire, the 
Chinese details are bcsnwwed from ne Gtigne*,- 4mat..aa'<Hfin^ 
tom. i, P. ii, p. 3i67-«fia);, amt Vwdeiou. iSB p jp tem e ut Ai» BBBinttreque 
tMaoAd’Herheiat, p. ThaGreekor I^BaAidatMtre gather. 

*4 io Sfeimnder, (p. lOS-tfitji stjd, Thetudljflact Slmocatta, (1. sit, 
c. 7 , 8 V, .;,, . , : . - . 

VCI.. VTJ. 
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derived the epithet of black frogi its dark water 
^ or gloomy forests.'* The khan of the Ogors was 
slain with three hundred thousand of his subjects, 
and their bodies were scattered over the space 
of four days journey ; their surviving country- 
men acknowledged the strength and mercy of 
the Turks ; and a small portion, about twenty 
thousand warriors, preferred exile to servitude. 
They followed the ^H-knbWft road of the Vol- 
ga, cherishi^ 'tSife'Wirdt 6f*%h"d'“nati<ms who con- 
fekuid^ them with the Avars, and spread the 
terror of that false though famous appellation, 
which had not, however, saved its lav/ful pro- 
prietors from the yoke of the Turks.* After a 
long and victorious march, the new Avars ar- 
rived at tbe’foot of^'mSi&t ^iKfeasus, in the 
codtitfy'‘t)f *the ’Alarn** ariidP Circassians, " tPhere 
"heard of the splendour and weak- 
ness of the Roman empire. They humbly re- 
quested their confederate, the prince of the 
Alani, to lead them to this source of riches ; and 
their ambassador, with the permission of the go- 

^ The ri ver Til, or Tula, according to the geography of Do Guignes . 
(tom. i, part ii, p. Iviii euid 3d2), is a small though grateful stream of 
the desert, that falls into the Orhon, Selinga, &c. See Bell, Journey from 
Petenburgh to Pekin, (rol. ii, p. 124 ) ; yet his own description of the 
Scat, down which he sailed into the Oby, represents the name ^d at- 
tributes of the Uack river, {p. 139). 

• Theophylact, 1. vii, c. T, R .4nd yet his true Avan are invisible 
even to the eyes of M. de Guignes 5 and what can be more illustrious 
than the /alte ? The right of the fugitive Ogtws to that ntional ap- 
pellation is confessed by the Turks themselves, (Meiiaiider, p. 108). 

The Ahmi are still found in the GenealogioU History of the Tar- 
tan, ^ 617), and in d’Anville’s maps. They o^^Msed the march of 
the generals of Zingis round the Caspian sea, and were overthrown in 
# great battle, (Hist, de Gengiscan, I, le, c. 9, p, 
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Vernor of Lazica, was transported by the Euxine chap. 
sea to Constantinople. The whole city was poured ^ ^ 
forth to behold with curiosity and terror the aspect 
of a strange people ; their long hair which hung 
in tresses down their backs, was gracefully bound 
with ribbons, but the rest of their habit appeared 
to imitate the fashion of the Huns. When they 

•' bassy to 

were admitted to the audience of Justinian, Can- Constan-- 
dish, the first of the ambassadors, addressed the a?d.'55s. 
Roman emperor in these terms. — “ You see be- 
“ fore you, O mighty prince, the representatives 
“ of the strongest and most populous of nations, 

“ the invincible, the irresistible Avars. We are 
" willing to devote ourselves to your service ; we 
“ are able to vanquish and destroy all the enemies 
“ who now disturb your repose. But we expect, 

“ as the price of our alliance, as the reward of 
“ our valour, precious gift 8 » annual subsidies, and 
fruitful possessions.” At the time of.this em- 
bassy, Justinian had reigned above thirty, he.bad 
lived above seventy-five years : his mind, as well 
as his body, was feeble and languid ; and the 
conqueror of Africa and Italy, careless of the per- 
manent interest of his people, aspired only to end 
his days in the bosom even of inglorious. peace. 

In a studied oration, he imparted to the senate 
his resolution to dissemble tbe insult, and to pur- 
chase the friendship of the Avars ; and the whtde 
senate, like the mandarins of China, applauded 
the incomparable wisdom and foresight of their 
sovereign. The instruments of luxury were im- 
mediately prepared to captivate the barbarians : 
silken garments, soft and splendid beds, and chains 
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CHAP, and collars incrustedwith gold. The ambassadors, 
^*WL content with such liberal reception, departed from 
Constantinople, and Valentin, one of the emperor’s 
guards, was sent with a similar character to their 
camp at the foot of mount Caucasus. As their 
destruction or their success mifst be alike advan- 
tageous to the empire, he persuaded them to in- 
vade the enemies of Home; and they were easily 
tempted, Ijy gifts sttid pu-omwes,; tp gratify their 

j^rkish arms, passed the Tanaisaad Bo- 
rysthenes, and boldly advanced into the heart of 
Poland and Germany, violating the law of nations, 
and abusing the rights of victory. Before ten years 
had elapsed, their canips were seated on the Da- 
nube »imI anA Sclavo- 

p||lH^^ed from the eartiif.^d 
wtnHMt ider of their tribes are found; as tribu- 
^ies and vassals, under the standard of the Avars. 
The chagan, the peculiar title of their king, still 
affected to cultivate the friendship of the emperor; 
andJustinian entertained some thoughts of fixing 
them in Pannonia,to balance the preyailing pqwer 
of the Lombards. But the virtue or treachery of 
an Avar betrayed the secret enmity and ambitious 
designs of their countrymen ; and they loudly 
complained of the timid, though jealous policy, 
of detaining their ambassadors, and der^ng the 
arms which they had been allowed to purchase in 
the capital of the empire.* 

* The embassies and first conquests of the Avars may be read in 
Meisander, (Excerpt, Legal, p. 99, 100, 101,154, 155); Theophanes, 
(p. 196) ; the Historia ^liscella, (U givi, p. 109), and Gregory of Tours, 
iv, c. 23, in the Historians of France, tom. ii, p. 214, 217). 
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Perhapstheapparent change in the dispositions c hap. 
of the emperors, may be ascribed to the embassy 
Avbich was received from the conquePors of the Embassies 
Avars.” The immense distance, which eluded “ 
their arms, could not extinguish their resehtment: 
the Turkish ambassadors pursued the footsteps 582 . 
of the vanquished to the Jaik, the Volga, moi^t 
Caucasus, theEuxine, and Constantinople, and at 
length appeared before the successor of Constan- 
tine, to request that he would not espouse the 
cause of rebels and fugitives. Even commerce 
had some sha're in this remarkable ncgoliktwn : 
and the Sogdoitesj who Were now ^e trihSteii^ 
of the Turkfe, etnbracCd occaaoff iSf ft^n- 

ihg, by the north of the Caspian, a new road for 
the importation of Chinese silk into the Roman 
empire. The Persian, who preferred the naviga- 
tion of Ceylon, had stdj^ied the caravans of Bo- 
chaiW and’Samarcahd : their silk'wdS 

: some Turidsh ambassadors 
Persia, with a suspicion of poison ; and the great 
khan peitnitted his faithlul vassal Maniach, the 
prince of the Sogdoites, to propose, at the By- 
zantine coutt, a treaty of alliance against their 
COimtidn ehemies. Their splendid appairel and 
rich pre#nts, the frUit of oriental luxury, dis- 
tinguished Maniach and his colleagues, from the 
fude savages of the north : their lettax, in 
Scythian character and language, announce a 

Theophane*, (Cbron. p. 204), aa4 tbe ilist. MuceUa, (1. zvi, p. 
u understood bjr De Quignes, (tom. i, part U, p. 354), apptfir 
to speak of a Turkish embassy to Justinian himself ; but that of 3fa- 
biaeb, in the fourth year of his sueeessor Justin, is puritively th* Snt 
that reached Constantinople, (Menander, p. 108). 

c S 
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CHAP, people who had attained the rudiments of science,’' 
, they enumerated the conquests, they offered the 

friendship and military aid of the Turks ; and 
their sincerity was attested by direful impreca- 
tions (if they were ^ulty of falsehood) against 
their own head, and the head of Disabul their 
master. The Greek prince entertained with 
hospitable regard the ambassadors of a remote 
and powerful monarch : the sight of silk worms 
£U)d disi^pcHnhe^ the ht^f of the Sogdo- 
. iii^ emperor renounced," or seemed to re- 
nounce, the fugitive Avars, but be accepted the 
alliance of the Turks ; and the ratification of 
the treaty was carried by a Roman minister to 
the foot of mount Altai. Under the successors 
of Justinian, friendship of the two nations 
was c^trrit^ by fre^eht and cttnhaUinter- 
cimrse ; the most favoured vassals were perinit- 
.ted to imitate the example of the great khan, and 
one hundred and six Turks, who, on various oc- 
casions, had visited Constantinople, departed at 
the same time for their native country. The 
duration and length of the journey from the By^ 
zantine court to mount Altai, are not specified: it 
might have been difficult to mark a road through 
the nameless deserts, the mountains, rivers, and 
morasses of Tartary ; but a curious' account has 
been preserved of the reception of the Roman api- 
bassadors at the royal camp. After they had been 

** The Russmns have found characters, rude hieroglyphics, on the 
Irfisdi and Yenisei, on medaJs, tombs, idols, rocks, obelisks, &c. 
(Steahlenberg, Hist, of Siberia, p. 324, 346, 406, 429). Dr. Hyde 
(de Relsghme Veterum Persarum, p. 621, &c0 has given two alpha- 
bets of Thibet and of the Eygoucs. I have long harboured a suspidon 
that all the Scythian, and some, perhaps muck, of the Indian science, 
was derived from the Greeks of Bactriana. 
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purified witjh fire and incense, according to a rite 
still practised under tfie. sons of Zingis, they 
Were introduced to the presence of Disabul. In 
a valley of .^be Golden Mountain, they found the 
great khan in his tent, seated in • a chair with 
A^hieels, to which an horse might be occasionally 
harnessed. As soon as they had delivered their 
presents, which were received by the proper of- 
ficers, they exposed, in a florid oration, the wish- 
es of the Roman emperor, that victory might 
attend the arms of the Turks, that their reign 
might be long and prosperous, and that a strict 
oiliance, without envy or deceit, might for, ever 
be maintmned b^wefUi the two tpost powerful 
nations of the earth. The answer of Disaliul cor- 
responded with these friendly professions, and 
the ambassadors were seated by his side, at a ban- 
quet which lasted the greatest part of the day : 
the tejaMvas surroimded with silk hwgings, and 
a tart^ Ij^uor was served on the table, pos- 

sessed at least the intopdcating qualities of wine. 
The entertainment of the succeeding day was 
more sumptuous ; the silk hangings of the second 
tent were embroidered in various figures ; and the 
royal seat, the cups, and the vases, were of gold. 
A third pavilion was supported by columns of gilt 
wood; a bed of pure and massy gold was raised on 
four peacocks of the same metal ; and before the 
entrance of the tent, dishes, basons, and statues of 
solid silver, and admirable art, were ostentatiously 
piled in waggons, the monuments of valour rather 
than of industry. When Disabul led his armies 
against the frontiers of Persia, his Roman allies 
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followed many days the march of the Turkish 
camp, nor were they dismissed till they had enjoyed 
their precedency over the envoy of the great king, 
whose loud and intemperate clamours interrupted 
the silence of the royal banquet. The power and 
ambition of Chosroes cemented the union of the 
Turks and Romans, who touched his dominions 
on either side : but those distant nations, regard- 
less of each other,, consulted. U«a.diqtates of inter- 

suticessopcf'l^iAnilaele- 
bnCt^his father’s obsequies, he was saluted by the 
ambassadors of the emperor Tiberius, who pro.* 
posed an invasion of Persia, and sustained with 
firmness, the angry, and perhaps the just, re- 


proaches ofithatlian^^^'ha||^pRiaai;“.Y<Ku^9eemy 

<‘-You Romans speak iMritih 
** M Kftany tongues, but they are tongues of deceit 
“ and perjury. To me you hold one language, 
“ to my subjects another: and the nations aresuo- 
“ cesslvely deluded by your perfidious eloquence.- 
“ You precipitate your alliesinto war and^ngfif,.* 
“ you eltjoy their labours, and you neglect yoiir 
“ benefactors. Hasten your return, inform your 
“master that a Ttirk is. inciqiable of uttering 
“ or forgiving falsehood, and that he sliall speed- 
“ ily meet the punishment which he deserves. 
“ While he solicits my friendship with flattering 
“ and hollow words, he is sunk to a confeder- 
" ate of my fugitive Varchonites. If I conde- 
“ scend to march against those contemptible 
" slaves, they will tremble at the sound of our 
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“ whips; they will be trampled, like a nest of chap. 
“ ants, under the feet of my innumerable cavalry. 

“ I am not ignorant of the which they have 
“ followed' toinvade your empire ; nor cwi I be 
“ deceived by the vain pretence, that mount Cau- 
“ casus is the impregnable barrier of the Ho* 

“ mans. ' I know the course of the Kiester, tbf: 

“ Danube, and the Hebrus ; the most wariike 
“ nations have yielded to the arms of the Tuits ; 

“ and from the rising to the setting sun, the earth 
“ is my inheritance.” Notwithstanding this me- 
nace, a sense of mntusd sdvaati^e.saitm Jop^wed 
the alliance nf the Tuiks and^ BUHuans^ 
pride qfthe gceat khaanuEvivedi^ifcaeiil^^ 
and when he announced an important conquest 
to his friend the emperor Maurice, he styled 
himself the master of the seven races, and the 
lord of the seven climataa of the world,* 

Dis{mtes k^ve ottm iu^seBk^bamutf^j^sQve- state or 
rei^ for dtle of king of ^D.^soa. 

wiaie the cont^ baa proved tbatit imuldnot 
long to either ei the competitors. The kingdom 
of the Tories was bounded by the Oxus or Gihop ; 
mid Tourm was separated by that great riter 
from tihe rival monarchy of /ran, or Persia, whi^, 
in asnmUer compass, contaiimd perh^ a larger 
measure of . power and population. The Per. 
sians, who alternately invaded and repulsed tlm 
Turks and the Romans, .were still ruied^by ttit 

* AB Oe detBil* of these Tuskith ud^aidiian emhsssifs, so euiioot 
IB the historjr of human manners, are drawn from Ore Extracts of 
Menar^er,' Q;>. 106-110, 151-154, 161-464), in whisb we oftert repet 
' he want of erd« and connection. 
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CHAP, house of Sassan, which ascended the throne three 
hundred years before the accession of Justinian. 
His contemporary, Cabades, or Kobad, had been 
successful in war against the emperor Anasta- 
sius ; but the reign of that prince was distract- 
ed by civil and religious troubles. A prisoner 
in the hands of his subjects ; an exile among the 
enemies of Persia ; he recovered his liberty by 
prostituting .the of bia .wife, and regain- 

^ mer- 

barbariansj who h«^ 4ain his 
father. His nobles were suspicious that Kobad 
never forgave the authors of his expulsion, or 
even those of his restoration. The people was 
deluded and inflamed by the fanaticism of Maz- 
dak,P who of women,’ 

and whii^ >Jhi^.^ii^pro- 

.p^^t^ the richest lands and most beaut^a| ff- 
• ^les to the use of his sectaries. The view of 
these disorders, which had been fomented by bis 
laws and example,’’ embittered the declining {^e 
of the Persian monarch ; and bis feats were.in- 
creased by the consciousness of his design 40 sre- 
verse the natural and customary order of succes- 

I- See d’Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orient, p. 568, 929) ; Hyde, (de Religione 
Vet. Perswrum, c. 21, p. 290, 291) ; Pocock, (Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 
TO, ri); Eutychius, (Annal tom. ii, p. 176); Texeira, (in Stevens, 
Hist, of Persia, 1. 1,' c; 'S4). 

’ The" fame of the new law for the. community of women was soon 
propagated in Syria (Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, tom. til, p. 402) and 
Greece, (Procop. Persic. 1. i, c. 5). 

' He offered his own wife and sister to the prophet ; bilt the prayers 
of Nashirvan saved his mother, and the indicant mcmarch never for- 
gave the humilation to which his filial piety hid stooped i pedes tuos 
depscnlalus, (said he to Mazdak), cujus fistor adhuc nares oceupat, 
fp. coolt, Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 71). 
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$ion, in favour of his third and most favoured son, chap. 
so famous under the names ofChosroes andNush-- 
irvan. To render the youth more iUustrious in 
the eyes of the nations, Robad was desirous that 
he should be adopted by the emperor Justin : the 
hope of peace inclined the Byzantine court to 
accept this singular proposal; and Chosroes might 
have acquired a specious claim to the inheritance 
of his Roman parent. But the future mischief 
was diverted by the advice of the questorProclus : 
a difficulty was started, whether the adoption 
should be performed as a civil 01^ inflitary rite;' 
the treaty was abruptly dissolved ; and die s^ee 
of this indignity sunk deep* into: 4^. mind of 
Chosroes, who had already advanced to the 
Tigris on his road to Constantinople, His fa- 
ther did not long survive the disappointment of 
his wishes ; the testament o( their deceased 
sovereign was read in the asseadtly of the 
nobles'j and h powerful faction, prepared Tor 
the event, and regardless of the priority of age, 
exalted Chosroes to the throne of Persia. He 
filled that throne during a prosperous period of 
forty-eight years and the Justice of Nushir- 

• Frocojrius, Persic. 1. 1, c. 11. Was not Proclus over- wise? Was 

not the danger imi^narjr ?— The excaae, at least, was injurious to a 
nation not ignorant of letters: a w fi m f fvtf ot nis TmiMt wnwcf, 

eUi’ czrXttt #»»» Whether any mode of adoption was practised in 
Persia, I much doubt. 

* From Procopius and Agathiaa, Pagi (tom, u, p. $43, B2S) has 
proved that Chosroes Nushirvan ascended the throne in the vth year 
of Justinian, (A. D. 531, April 1-A. O. 533, April 1> But the true 
chronology, which hannonizes with the Greeks and Orientals, is as- 
certained by John Malala, (tom. ii, 311). Cabedes, m Kohad, after a 
reign of fortyohree years and two months, sickened the 8th, and died 
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Reign of 
Nushir- 
van, or 
Cbosroes, 
A. D. 5S1. 
.579. 


van is celebrated as the theme of immortal praise 
by the nations of the East. 

But the justice of kings is understood by them- 
selves, and even by their subjects, with an ample 
indulgence for the gratification of passion and 
interest. The virtue of Chosroes was that of a 
conqueror, who, in the measures of peace and 
war, is excited by ambition and restrained by 

gi^tness with 

to the fame, bV evbh' the 
atfniisetnent, of a single man. In liis domestic- 
administration, the just Nushirvan would merit. 


in our feelings, the appellation of a tyrant. His 
two elder brothers had been deprived of their 
fair future 

^^^COTdi- 

t^WtelJects, was anxious to themselves and 
fb^idable to their master : fear as well as re- 


venge might tempt them to rebel ; the slightest 
evidence of a conspiracy satisfied the author of 
their ’Wrongs ; and the repose of Chosroes was se- 
cured by the death of these unhappy princes, with 
their families and adherents. One guiltless youth 
was saved and dismksed by the compassion of a 
tfcteran general ; and this act of humanity, whi(:h 
was revealed by bis son, overbalanced the ®^^t 
of reducing twelve nations to the bbedipn^ of 
Persia. The zeal and prudence of had 

fixed the diadem on the head of CHdsroes him- 
self ; but he delayed to attend the, royal sum- 

Jie 13tk a£ Scpteaiber, A. D. 531, aged years. Accordiog 

to the annals oIEutychius, Nashjrvan reigned forty-seven years and 
Mz months ; and his death must consequently be placed in Marcb 
A.D. 479. 
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mons, till he had performed the duties of a mi- 
litary review: he was iustantly commanded to 
repair to the iron tripod, which stood before the 
gate of the palace,“ where it was death to relieve 
or approach the victim ; ant^ Mebodes languish- 
ed several days before. |iis sentence was pro- 
nounced, by the indexible, pride and cidnvinj^ra- 
titude of the son of Kobad. But the people, 
more especially in the East, is disposed to for- 
give, and even to applaud, the cruelty which 
strikes at the loftiest heads ; at the slaves of am- 
hition^ whose voluntary choice has exposed them 
to live in the smiley, and to peiish by the fro|^, 
of a capricious .mopardi, ip the exeoutioB of Iho 
laws which he had no temptation to violate ; in 
the punishment of crimes which attacked his own 
dignity, as well as the happiness of individuals ; 
Nushirvan, or Chosrpes, deserved.the appellation 
adjust. His government was firm, rig^Fm^s, and 
impartial. It was the first labour of his 4o 
abolish the dangerous theory of common or equal 
]K>ssessions : the lands and women which the 
sectaries of Mazdak had usurped, were restored 
to their lawful owners ; and the temperate chas- 
tisement of the fanatics or impostors confirmed 
the domestic rights of society. Instead of listen- 
ing with bUnd confidence to a favourite minister, 
he established four viziers over the four great 
provinces of his emjiire. Assyria, Media, Pat^a, 
and Bactriana. In the choice of judges, prefects, 

“ Procopius, Persic. 1. i, e. 13 . Brisson de Regn. Pers. p. 494. 
The gste of the palace of Ispahan is, or was, the fatal scene of di#. 
grace « death, <Chardin, Voyage en Perse, tom. tv, p. 31?, 3t^. 


sot 

CHAP 
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CHAP, and fcotinsellors, he strove to remove the mask 
, which is always worn in the presence of kings ; 

'* he wished to substitute the natural order of ta- 
lents for the accidental distinctions of hirth ahd 
fortune ; he professed, in specious language, his 
intention to prefer tho^ men who carried the poor 
in their bosoms, and to banish corruption from 
the seat of justice, as dogs were excluded from 
the temples of the Magi. The code of laws of the 
fir^ revbred^airi paldi^ied as 

the rSde oT the magistrates ; but the assurance of 
speedy punishment Avas the best security of their 
virtue. Their behaviour was inspected by a thou- 
sand eyes, their words were overheard by a thou- 
sand ears, the secret , or public agents of the 
throne ; and the provinces, from the Indian to the 
Aralnanconfine^ were enlightened b^ tbefrequent 
vfatts of a Sovereign, who affected to emulate his 
celestial brother in his rapid and salutary career. 
Education and agriculture he viewed as the two 
objects most deserving of his care. In every city 
of Tersia, orphans and the children of the poor 
\vere maintained and instructed at the public ex- 
pence ; the daughters Were given in marriage to 
the richest citizens of their own rank ; and the 
sons, according to their different talents, were 
employed in mechanic trades, or promoted to 
more honourable service. The deserted villages 
were relieved by his bounty ; to the peasants and 
farmers who were found incapable of cultivating 
their lands, he distributed cattle, seed, and the in- 
struments of husbandry ; and the rare and inestim- 
able treasure of fresh water was parsimoniously 
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managed and skilfully dispersed over the arid ter-- chap. 
ritory of Persia.* The prosperity of that king- 
dom was the effect and the evidence of his vir- 
tues : his vices are those of oriental despotism ; 
but in the long competition between Chosroes- 
and Justinian, the advantage both of merit 
and fortune is almost always on the side of the 
baitarian.^ 

To the praise of justice Nushirvan united the His io\e pf 
reputation of knowledge ; and the seven Greek 
philosophers, who visited his court, were in- 
vited and deceived by the strange assurance, 
that a disciple of Plato was seated on the P^- 
sian throne. Did- they- expect that’’' a prince, 
strenuously exercised in the toils of war and 
government, should agitate, with dexterity like 
their own, the abstruse and profound ques- 
tions which amus^ the leisure of the schools of 
Athens ? Could they hope ^at thi§*pt^^ts of 
philosophy should direct the life, and coUtronl 
the passions, of a despot, whose infancy had been 
taught to consider hds absolute and fluctuating 

* In Persia, the prince of the waters is an officer of slate. Thi? 
number of wells and subterraneous channels is much diminished, and 
with it Ae terlility of the soil ; 400 wells have been recently lost near 
Tauris, and 43,000 were once reckoned in the province of Khorasan, 

(Chardin, tom. iii, p. 99, 100. Tavernier, tom^ i, p. 4GC). 

r The character and government of Nushirvan is represented some- 
times in the words at d'Herbelot, (Bibiiot. Orient, p. €80, &c. from 
Khondemir) ; Eutychius, (.\s>Bal. tom. ii, p. I T9, ISO — very, rich) « 
Abulpharagius, (Dynast, vii, p. 94, 9S — ^very poor) ; Tarikh Sebik- 
ard, (p, 144-ldO) ; Texeira, (in Steveni, i. i, c.-3^; Aisematt, (Bib- 
iiot. Orient, tom. iii, p. 404-4(0), and the Abtw Fourmoat, (Hist, 
de I’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. vii, p. 325-334), who has translat- 

a spnriottt or genuine testament of Nushirvan. 
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eilAP. will as the only rule of moral obligation?* The 
***“• studies of Chosroes were ostentations and su- 
perficial : but his example awakened the curi- 
osity of an ingenious people, and the light of 
science was diffused over the dominions of Per- 
sia.® At Gondi Sapor, in the neighbourhood 
of the royal city of Susa, an academy of physic 
was founded, which insensibly became a liber- 
al schocd'of poetry, .’i^losophy, and rhetoric.*^ 

4ret«' .exposed ; 
^iSrt^S^M^fecent and authentic history -mi^t 
afford some useful lessons both to the prince and 
people, the darkness of the first ages was embel 
lished by the giants, the dragons, and the fabu- 
lous heroes of oriental romance.'* Every learned 

* A VbouEua Wore juagwqf Penia hid given a 

lolAna opinion.—^ tdn7.u»tfvi Tltftrti/f i^iivAi irctw9 t» m* RveXirci. (Hu* 
VttSat. r. iif, e, 31, { 1 . 210, edit. Wvssscling). Nor had this conMitu- 
Ifonal maxim been neglected as an useless and barren theory. 

* On the literary state of Persia, the Greek versions, philosophers, 
sophists, the learning hr ignorance of Chosroes, Agathias (1. ii, c. 66.> 
71) displays much infortnation and strong prejudices. 

^ Assemah.. Bibliot. Orient, tom. iv, p. dccut, tI, vii. 

* The Shah Namefa, or book of Kings, is perhaps the re^ 

cord of history which was translated into Greek by UidiliMatpreter 
Sergius, CAgatbias, 1. v, p. 141), preserved after the Mahometan con- 
quest, and versified in the year 994, by the national poet Ferdoussi* 
See d’Anquetil, (Metn. fte rAcademie, tom. xxii, p. 379), and Stf 

. IViUiua Jdnes, (Hist, of Mader Shah, p. 16t). 

* In the fifth ceniury, the name of Uestmn or Bostam, aA -hero 
Vrhd equalled the strength of tvrslve elephants, was famiHar ta the 
Armeuhhis, (Ateses Cborenensis, Hist. Armen. I. ii, c. 7» ifir edit. 
Wbiston.) In the beginning of the seventh, the Persian BeBtance ot 
Bostam and Isfendiar was applauded at Mecca, (Side% Kwan, o 
hzsi, p. 335). Vet this expoeitien of Indienim noviS'lfisW'itt, is noL 
Ipvcn by Maracci, (Jlefatat. Alrcrtn. p> 544-A4S). 
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Or confident stranger was enriched by the boun- chap. 
ty, and flattered by the conversation, of the mo- xlii. 
narch : he nobly rewarded a Greek physician,*" 
by the deliverance of three thousand captives ; 
and the sophists who contended for his favour, 
were exasperated by the wealth and insolence- 
of Uranius, their more successful rival. Nush- 
irvan believed, or at least respected, the reli- 
gion of the Magi ; and some traces of persecu- 
tion may be discovered in his reign.*^ Yet he 
allowed himself freely to compare the tenets of 
the various sects; and the theological disputes 
in which he frequently presided, diminish^ the 
authority of the priest, and enlightened the 
minds of the people. At his command, the 
most celebrated writers of Greece and India 
were translated into the Persian language; a 
smooth and elegant iiUoro, recommended by Ma- 
homet to the use of paradise: though it is branded 
with the epithets of sav^e and unmusical, by the 
ignorance and presumption^ of Agathias.® Yet 
the Greek historian might reasonably wonder, that 
it should be found possible to execute an entire 


* Procop. Goth. 1. ivt c. 10. Kobad bad a favourite Greek physi- 
cian, Stephen of Cdessa, (Persic. I. ii, c. 26). The pracUce was an- 
tient ; and Herodotus relates the adventures of Democedes of Croto- 
na, (1. iii, c. 125-137). 

' See Pagi, tom. ii, p. 626. lo one of the treaties tn honourable 
article was inserted for the toleratiim and burial of the catholics, (Me- 
nander, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 142). Nuahizad, a son of Nushirvan, 
was a Christian, a rebel, and— a martyr ? (D’Herbelot, p. 881). 

s On the Persian language, and its three diatects, consult d’Anque- 
til, (p. 339—343), and Jones, (p. 15S-185) ; ei,i tuu Cjus- 

cvsvai, is the character which Agathias <1, ii, p. 66) asc: Ibcs to p|) 
idiom rmowned in the East {at poetical softness. 

VOL. VII. S 
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CHAP, version of Plato and Aristotle in a foreign dia- 
which had not been framed to express the 
spirit of freedom and the subtleties of philoso- 
phic disquisition. And, if the reason of the 
Stagyrite might be equally dark, or equally in- 
telligible in every tongue, the dramatic art and 
verbal argumentation of the disciple of Socrates,*’ 
appear to be indissolubly mingled with the grace 
and perfection of his Attic style. In the search 
of tlnivei^a) kBowledge,H.Ntishirvan was inform- 
ed, that the moral and political fables of Pil- 
pay, an ancient Brachman, were preserved with 
jealous reverence among the treasures of the 
kings of India. The physician Perozes was se- 
cretly despatched to the banks of the Ganges, 
with instructions to procure^ at any price, the 
communication of this valuable #6rk. His dex- 
terity obtained a transcript, his learned diligence 
accomplished the translation ; and the fables of 
Pilpay* were read and admired in the assembly 
of Nushirvan and his nobles. The Indian origin- 
al, and the Persian copy, have long since disap- 
peared ; but this venerable monument has been 

^ Agathias specifies the Gorgias, Phsdon» Parmenides, and Ti- 
niecus. Renaudot (Fabricius, Bibliot. Grsc. toiD» xii, p. 246-261) docs 
not mention this barbanc version of Aristotle. 

» Of these fables, I have seen three copies in. three dilferent lan- 
^ guages.— 1. In CreeA;, translated by Simeon Seth (A. D. 1100) from 
the Arabic, and published by Starck at Berlin in 1697, in 12me. 
2. In Latijif a version from the Greek, Sapientia Indorum, inserted 
by Pere Poubsin at the end of his edition of Paichymer, (p. 647-620, 
edit. Roman). 3. In French, from the Turkish, dedicated, in 1540, 
to Sultan SoUman. Contes et F^les Indiennes de Bidpai et de Lok- 
maii, par M. M. Galland et Cardonne, Paris, 1778, 3 vols. in 12mo. 
Mr. Wharton (History of English poetry, vol. i, p. 129-131) takes a 
larger scope. 
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Sived by the curiosity of the Arabian caliphs, re- Chap. 
vived in the modern Persic, the Turkish, the Sy- 
riac, the Hebrew, and the Greek idioms, and 
transfused through successive versions into the 
modern languages of Europe. Ill their present 
form, the peculiar character, the manners and 
religion of the Hindoos, are completely obliter- 
ated ; and the intrinsic merit of the fables of 
Pilpay is far inferior to the concise elegance of 
Phaedms and the native graces of La Fontaine. 

Fifteen moral and political sentences are illus- 
trated in a scries of apologues : but the compos- 
ition is intricate, the narrative prolix, and the 
precept obvious and barren. Yet the Brachman 
may assume the merit of inventing a pleasing 
fiction, which adorns the nakedness of truth, 
and alleviates, perhaps, to a royal ear,, the harsh- 
ness of instruction. With a similar design, to 
admonish kings that they are strong only in the 
strength of their subjects, thesamelndiansinvent- 
ed the game of chess, which was likewise introdu- 
ced into Persia under the reign of Nushin^an.^ 

The son of Kobad found his kingdom involved and 
inawarwith the successorof Constantine; and the 
anxiety of his domestic situation inclined him “““’333 
to grant the suspension of arms, which Justinian 539. 
was impatient to purchase. Chosroes Saw the Ro- 
man ambassadors at his feet. He accepted eleven 
thousand pounds of gold, as the price of an 01^- 
less or indefinite peace some mutual exchanges 

^ See the Historia Shafailudii of Dr. H;de, (S^ntagm. Dissertat. 
tom. ii, p. 61-69). 

' The endless peace (Procopius, Persic. 1. i, c. Jl) was concluded 
or ratified in the vith year, and iiid consulship of Justinian, (A. D. 
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CHAP, were regulated; the Persian assumed the guard 
of the gates of Caucasus, and the demolition of 
Dara was suspended, on condition that it should 
never be made the residence of the general of 
the East. This inteiwal of repose had been so- 
licited, and was diligently improved, by the ambi- 
tion of the emperor : his African conquests were 
the first fruits of the Persian treaty ; and the 
avarice of Chosroes was soothed by a large por- 
tion of the of Carthage, which his ambas- 
sadors required in a tone of pleasantry, and un- 
der the colour of friendship."' But the trophies 
of Belisarius disturbed the slumbers of the great 
king ; and he heard with astonishment, envy, and 
fear, that Sicily, Italy, and Rome itself, bad been 
reduced, in three ra|iid campaigns, to the obedi- 
ence of Justinian. Unpractised in the art of vio- 
lating treaties, he secretly excited his bold and 
subtle vassal Almondar. Tl>at prince of the Sara- 
cens, who resided at Hira,“ had not been included 
in the general peace, and still waged an obscure war 
against his rival Arethas, the chief of the tribe of 
Gassan, and confederate of the empire. The sub- 
jectof their dispute was an extensive sheep-walk in 
the desert to the south of Palmyra. An immemo- 
rial tribute for the license of pasture, appeared to 

^33, between January 1 and April 1 ; Pagj, tom. ii, p. 550). Mar- 
celltnua, in bis Chronicle, uses the style of the Modes and Persians. 

“ Procopius, Persic. I. i, c. 20. 

■ Almondar, king of Hira, was deposed by Kobad, and restored 
by Nushirvan. Ilis mother, from her beauty, wassumamed Celestial 
fVatery an appellation which became hereditary, and was extended for 
a more noble cause (liberality in famine) to the Arab princes f»f Sy- 
ria, (Pocock, Specimen Hist. Arab. p. bO, 70)« 
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attest the rights of Almondar, while the Gassan- chap. 
ite appealed to the Latin name of strata, a paved 
road, as an unquestionable evidence of the sover- 
eignty and labours of the Romans.® The two 
monarchs supported the cause of their respective 
vassals; and the Persian Arab, without expecting 
the event of a slow and doubtful arbitration, en- 
riched his flying camp with the spoil and captives 
of Syria. Instead of repelling the arms, Justi- 
nian attempted to seduce the fidelity of Almon- 
dar, while he called from the extremities of the 
earth, the nations of ^Ethiopia and Scythia to in- 
vade the dominions of his rival. But the aid of 
.such allies was distant and precarioi^, and the 
discovery of this hostile correspondence justified 
th6 complaints of the Goths and Armenians, who 
implored, almost at the same time, the protection 
of Chosroes. The descendants of Arsaces, who 
were still numerous in Armenia, had been pro- 
voked to assert the last relics of national freedom 
and hereditary rank; and the ambassadors of Vi- 
tiges had secretly traversed the empire to ex- 
pose the instant, and almost inevitable, danger of 
the kingdom of Italy. Their representations 
were uniform, weighty, and effectual. " We 
“ stand before your throne, the advocates of your 
“ interest as well as of our own. The ambitious 
“ and faithless Justinian aspires to be the sole 
“ master of the world. Since the endless peace 

® Procopius, PerJtic. 1. ii, c. 1. We are Ignorant of the origin and 
object of this strata^ a paved road of ten days journey from Auiani- 
rls to Babylonia, (see a Latin note in Delisle’s Map Imp. Ouent.). 

WcsNolsng and d’Anvillt* pi a ‘•ilcnt. 

X 3 
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CHAP. “ which betrayed the common freedom of man^ 
“ hind, that prince, your ally in words, your ene-> 
" my in actions, has alike insulted his friends and 
foes, and has filled the earth with blood and 
“ confusion. Has he not violated the privileges 
“ of Armenia, the independence of Colchos, and 
“ the wild liberty of the Tzanian mountains? 
“ Has he not visurped, with equal avidity, the 
“ city of Bosphorus on the frozen Maeotus, and 
“ the Vale on the shores of the Red 

** Sea? The Moors, the Vandals, the Gk>ths, 
“ have been successively oppressed, and each na- 
“ tion has calmly remained the spectator of their 
neighbour’s ruin. Embrace, O king ! the fa- 
vourable moment ; the East is left without de- 
“ fence, while tJie armies of Justinian and his re- 
“ Downed genier^ ar« detained in the distant re- 
^ gions of the West. If you hesitate and delay, 
" Belisarius and his victorious troops will soon 
“ return from the Tiber to the Tigris, and Per- 
" sia- may enjoy the wretched consolation of be- 
“ ing the last devoured.”*’ By such arguments, 
ChosToes was easily persuaded to imitate the ex- 
ample which he condemned: but the Persian, 
ambitious of military fame, disdained the inac- 
tive warfare of a rival, who issued his sanguin- 
ary commands from the secure station of the 
Byzantine palace. 

Whatever might be the provocations of Chos- 

4 . D. 540, 

f I have blended, in a short speech, the two orations of the Arsa- 
eides of Armenia and the Gothic ambassadors. Procopius, in his pub- 
lic history, feels, and makes us feel, that Justinian was the true au- 
thor of tte war, (Persic. 1. ii, c. 8, 3> 
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roes, he abused the confidence of treaties; and chap. 
the just reproaches of dissimulation and false- 
hood could only be concealed by the lustre of 
his victories.** The Persian army, which had 
been assembled in the plains of Babylon, pru- 
dently declined the strong cities of Mesopotamia, 
and followed the western bank of the Euphrates, 
till the small though populous town of Dura pre- 
sumed to arrest the progress of the great king. 

The gates of Dura, by treachery and surprise, 
were burst open ; and as soon as Chosroes had 
stained his simiter with the blood (d* the inha- 
bitants, he dismissed the ambassador of Justirn* 
an to inform his master in wbat place he had 
left the enemy of the Romans. The conqueror 
still affected the praise of humanity and justice; 
and as he beheld a noble matron with her infant 
rudely dragged along the ground, he sighed, he 
wept, and implored the divine Justice to punish 
the author of these calamities. Yet the herd of 
twelve thousand captives was ransomed for two 
hundred pounds of gold ; the neighbouring bi- 
shop of Sergioplis pledged his faith for the pay- 
ment ; and in the subsequent year the unfeeling 
avarice of Chosroes exacted the penalty of an 
obligation which it was generous to contract, 
and impossible to discharge. He advanced in- 
to the heart of Syria ; but a feeble enemy, who 

« The invasion of Syria, the ruin of Antioch, are related in a 

full and regular series by Procopius, (Persic. 1. ii, c. &.14). Small * 

ctdlateral aid can be drawn from the orientals: yet not they, but D’- 
Hohelot himself, (p. 680), should blush, when be blames them for 
making Justinian and Kushirvan contemporaries. On the geography 
of the seat of war, D’Anville (rEuphratc et Ic Tigre) is «;uf?icient and 
ffatisfactmy. 
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CHAP, vanished at his approach, disappointed him of 
the honour of victory ; and as he could not hope 
to establish his dominion, the Persian king dis- 
played in this inroad the mean and rapacious vices 
of a robber. Hierapolis, ^errhaea or Aleppo, A- 
pamea and Chalcis, were successively besieged : 
they redeemed their safety by a ransom of gold 
or silver, proportioned to their respective strength 
and opulence ; and their new master enforced, 
without observing, the tertaa of capitulation. Er 
duceted in the religion of the Magi, he exercised 
without remorse the lucrative trade of sacrilege; 
and, after stripping of its gold and gems, a piece 
of the true cross, he generously restored the naked 
relict to the devotion of the Christians of Apamea. 
iSfuwh.' No more than fourteen years had elapsed since 
Antioch was ruined by an earthquake ; but the 
queen of the East, the new Theopolis, had been 
raised from the ground by the liberality of Justi- 
nian ; and the increasinggreatness of the buildings 
and the people already erased the memory of this 
recent disaster. On one side, the city was defend- 
ed by the mountain^ on the other by the river O- 
rontes ; but the most accessible part was com- 
manded by a superior eminence: the proper 
remedies were rejected, from the despicable 
fear of discovering its weakness to the ene- 
my ; and Germanus, the emperor’s nephew, re- 
fused to trust his person and dignity within the 
walls of a besieged city. The people of An- 
tioch had inherited the vain and satirical ge- 
nius of their ancestors : they were elated by a 
spdden reinforcement of six thousand soldiers j 
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they disdained the offers of an easy capitulation; 
and their intemperate clamours insulted from the 
ramparts the majesty of the great king. Under 
his eye the Persian myriads mounted with scaling- 
ladders to the assault; the Roman mercenaries fled 
through the opposite gate of Daphne ; and the 
generous assistance of the youth of Antioch serv- 
ed only to aggravate the miseries of their coun- 
try. As Chosroes, attended by the ambassadors 
of Justinian, was descending from the moun- 
tain, he affected, in a plaintive voice, to deplore 
the obstinacy and ruin of that unhappy people ; 
but the slaughter still raged with unrelenting 
fury ; and the city, at the command of a barba- 
rian, was delivered to the flames. The cathe- 
dral of Antioch u’as indeed preserved by the ava- 
rice, not the piety, of the conqueror : a more 
honourable exemption was granted to the church 
of St. Julian, and the quarter of the town where 
thp ambassadors resided; some distant streets 
were saved by the shifting of the wind, and the 
walls still subsisted to protect, and soon to betray, 
their new inhabitants. Fanaticism had defaced 
the ornaments of Daphne, but Chosroes breath- 
ed a purer air amidst her groves and fountains ; 
and some idolaters in his train might sacrifice with 
impunity to the nymphs of that elegant retreat. 
Eighteen miles below Antioch, the river Orontes 
falls into the Mediterranean. The haughty Per- 
sian visited the term of his conquests : and after 
bathing alone in the sea, he offered a solemn sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving to the sun, or rather to the 
creator of the sun, whom the Magi adored. If this 
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chaPj act of superstition offended the prejudices of the 
- Syrians, they were pleased by the courteous and 
even eager attention with which he assisted at the 
games of the circus ; and as Chosroes had lieard 
that the him faction was espoused by tbe empe- 
ror, his peremptory command secured the vic- 
tory of the green charioteer. From the discip- 
line of his camp the people derived more solid 
consolation ; and they interceded in vain for the 
life of a sdidier , who bad too faithfully copied 
the n^ine of the just Nushirvan. At length, 
fatigued, though unsatiated, with the spoil of 
Syria, he slowly moved to the Euphrates, form-" 
ed a temporary bridge in the neighbourhood of 
Barbalissus, and defined the space of three days 
for the entire passage of his numerous host. After 
his return, he founded^ at tbe distance of one day’s 
journey from the palace of Ctesiphon, a new city, 
which perpetuated thejointnamesof Chosroes and 
of Antioch. The Syrian captives recognised the 
form and situation of their native abodes : baths 
and a stately circus were constructed for their use; 
and a colony of musicians and charioteers revived 
in Assyria the pleasures of a Greek capital. By 
the munificence of the royal founder, a liberal 
allowance was assigned to these fortunate exiles; 
and they enjoyed the singular privilege of bestow- 
ing freedom on the slaves whom they acknow- 
ledged as their kinsmen. Palestine, and the holy 
wealth of Jerusalem, were the next objects that 
attracted the ambition, or rather the avarice, of 
Chosroes. Constantinople, and, the palace of the 
Caesars, no longer appeared impregnable er 
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remote; and his aspiring fancy already covered chap. 
Asia Minor with the troops, and the Black Sea 
w'ith the navies, of Persia. 

These hopes might have been realized, if the Oefeiwg et 

* ® the Bjigt 

conqueror of Italy had not been seasonably recal- Beiissriag, 
led to the defence of the East.*" While Chosroes 
pursued his ambitious designs on the coast of the 
Euxine,Belisarius,at the head of an army without 
payor discipline, encamped beyond theEuphrates, 
within six miles of Nisibis. He meditated, by a 
skilful operation, to draw the Persians from their 
impregnable citadel, and improving hjs advantage 
in the field, either to intercept their retreat, or 
perhaps to enter the gates with the flying barbar 
rians. He advanced one day’s journey on the ter- 
ritories of Persia, reduced the fortress of Sisau- 
rane, and sent the governor, with eight hundred 
chosen horsemen, to serve the emperor in liis Ita- 
lian wars. He detached Arethas and his Arabs, 
supported by twelve hundred Romans, to pass the 
Tigris, and to ravage the harvests of Assyria, a 
fruitful province, long exempt from the calamities 
of war. But the plans of Belisarius were clisconr- 
cerled by the untractable spirit of 'Arethas, who 
neither returned to the camp, nor sent any intelli- 
gence of his motions. The Roman general was 
fixed jn anxious expectation to the same spot; the 
time of action elapsed, the ardent sun of Mesopo-. 
tamia inflamed with fevers the blood of his Euro-. 

* In the public history of Procopius, (Persic. I. ii, C. 16, 18, 19, 20, 

21, 24, 25, 2G, 27, 28); and, with some sM-ytit exceptions, we may 
reasonably shut our ears against the malerolent whisper of the Anec% 
dotes, (c. 2, 3, with the Notes, as usual, of Aiemannus). 
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CHAP, pean soldiers : and the stationary troops and of- 
^ ficers of Syria, affected to tremble for the safety 

of their defenceless cities. Yet this diversion 
had already succeeded in forcing Chosroes to re- 
turn with loss and precipitation ; and if the skill 
of Belisarius had been seconded by discipline and 
valour, his success might have satisfied the san- 
guine wishes of the public, who required at his 
hands the conquest of Ctesiphon and the deliver- 
X. i>. sii. ance of the captives of Antioch. At the end of 
the ckn){^ign, hie was recalled to Constantinople 
by an ungrateful court, but the dangers of the 
ensuing spring restored his confidence and com- 
mand ; and the hero, almost alone, Avas despatch- 
ed, Avith the speed of post-horses, to repel, by his 
name and presence, the invasion of Syria. He 
found the Roman generals, among tvhom was a 
nephew of Justinian, imprisoned by their fears 
in the fortifications of Hierapolis. But instead 
of listening to their timid counsels, Belisarius 
commanded them to follow him to Europus, Avhere 
he had resolved to collect his forces, and to exe- 
cute whatever God should inspire him to achieve 
against the enemy. His firm attitude on the 
banks of the Euphrates restrained Chosroes from 
advancing towards Palestine ; and he received 
with art and dignity, the ambassadors, or rather 
spies, of the Persian monarch. The plain be- 
tAveen Hierapolis and the river was covered with 
the squadrons of cavalry, six thousand hunters tall 
and robust, avTio pursued their game without the 
apprehension of an enemy. On the opposite bank 
the ambassadors descried a thousand Armenian 
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horse, who appeared to guard the passage of ttie chap, 
Euphrates. The tent of Belisarius was of the 
coarsest linen, the simple equipage of a warrior 
who disdained the luxury of the East. Around 
his tent, the nations who marched under his 
standard were arranged with skilful confusion. 

The Thracians and Illyrians w'ere posted in the 
front, the Heruli and Goths in the centre ; the 
prospect was closed by the Moors and Vandals, 
and their loose array seemed to multiply their 
numbers. Their dress w as light and active ; 
one soldier carried a whip, another a sword, a 
third a bow, a fourth perhaps a battle-axe, and 
the whole picture exhibited the intrepidity of 
the troops and the vigilance of the general. 
Chosroes was deluded by the address, and awed 
by the genius, of the lieutenant of Justinian. 
Conscious of the merit, and ignorant of the force 
of his antagonist, he dreaded a decisive battle 
in a distant country, from whence not a Persian 
might return to relate the melancholy tale. The 
great king hastened to repass the Euphrates ; 
and Belisarius pressed his retreat, by affecting 
to oppose a measure so salutary to the empire, 
and which could scarcely have been prevented 
by an army of an hundred tliousand men. Envy 
might suggest to ignorance and pride, that the 
public enemy had been suffered to escape : but 
the African and Gothic triumphs are less glorious 
than this safe and bloodless victory, in which nei- 
ther fortune, nor the valour of the soldiers, can 
subtract any part of the general’s renow'n. The a. d. 5*3. 
-pcond removal of Belisarius from the Persian to 
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the Italian war, revealed the extent of his per* 
^ Sonal merit, which had corrected or supplied the 
want of discipline and courage. Fifteen gener- 
als, without concert or skill, led through the 
mountains of Armenia an army of thirty thou- 
sand Romans, inattentive to their signals, their 
ranks, and their ensigns. Four thousand Persians, 
intrenched in the camp of Dubis, vanquished, 
almost without a combat, this disorderly multi- 
tude; their useless wms were scattered along 
Hie road, unit their horses sunk under the fatigue 
of their rapid flight. But the Arabs of the Ro- 
man party prevailed over their brethren ; the 
Armenians returned to their allegiance ; the 
cities of Dara and Edessa resisted a sudden as- 
sault and a regular siege, and the calamities of 
War w^^ suspi^ded by those of pestilence. A 
tacSi or fonUal agreement between the two so- 
vereigns protected the tranquillity of the eastern 
frontier ; and the arms of Chosroes were confin- 
ed to the Colchian or Lazic war, which has been 
too minutely described by the historians of the 
times.* 

The extreme length of the Euxine sea,* from 
Constantinople to the mouth of the Phasis, may 

* Laxic war, the content of Koine and Persia on the Piiaais, ia 
tediously spun through many a page of Procopius, (Persic 1. ii, c. 15, 
17, 88, 29, 30 ; Gothic. I. ir, c. 7-16), asd Agatliias, (I. ii, iii, and iv, 
p. 5.5-138, Ul). 

* /^cripfas, or circumnavigation of the Euxine sea, was describ- 
ed in Latin by Sallust, and in Greek by Arrian.— 1. The former work. 
Which no longer exists, has bcva restored by th^stagwZar diligence of 
M. de Erosses, first president of the parliament of Dijon, (Hist, de la 
Kepul^i^ue Uouiainv, lorn, u, 1. iii, p. 199— 898), who ventures to as- 

sume 
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be computed as a voyage of nine days, and a 
measure of seven hundred miles. From the 
Iberian Caucasus, - the most lofty and craggy 
mountains of Asia, that river descends with such 
oblique vehemence, that, in a* short space, it is 
traversed by one hundred and twenty bridges. 
Nor does the stream become placid and navh 
gable, till it reaches the town of Sarapana, five 
days journey from the Cyrus, which flows from 
the same hills, but in a contrary direction, to the 
Caspian lake. The proximity of these rivers 
have suggested the jH^actice, or at least the idea, 
of wafting the precious merchandise of India 
down the Oxus, over the Caspian, up the C)ttis, 
and with the current of thePhasis into theEuxine 
and Mediterranean seas. Asitsuccessively collects 
the streams of the plain of Colchos, the Phasis 
moves with diminished speed, though accumu- 
lated weight. At the mouth it is sixty fathom 
deep and half a league broad, but a small woody 
island is interposed in the midst of the channel : 
the water, so soon as it has deposited an earthy 
or metallic sediment, floats on the surface of the 
waves, and is no longer susceptible of corruption. 
In a course of one hundred miles, forty of which 
are navigable for large vessels, the Phasis divides 


sume the charaeter of the Roman historian. His description of the 
Euxine is ingeniously formed of cM the fragments of the original, an4 
otall the Greeks and Latins whom SoUust might copy, or by whoa 
he might be copied ; and the merit of the execution atones fijr the 
whiensical design. 3. The Periplas of Arrian is addressed to the em- 
peror Adrian, (in Geograph. Miner. Hudson, tom. i), and contains 
nrhatever the governor of Pontus had seen, from Trebisond to Oios- 
curias ; whatever he had heard from Dioscurias to the Danube ; aoR 
e-hatever be knew from the Danube to TrebUoad. 


CHAP. 

XLII. 

Lazica, or 
Mingreliat 
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the celebrated region of Colchos,” or Mingrelia,* 
which,. on three sides, is fortified.by the Iberian 
and Armenian mountains, and whose .maritime 
coast extends about two hundred miles, from 
the neighbourhood of Trebizond to Dioscurias, 
and the confines of Circassia. Both the soil 
and climate are relaxed by excessive moisture : 
twenty-eight rivers, besides, the Phasis and his 
dependent. ^treamsv convey ;t^iR waters to the 
and.<tbesiudj^ncss>'i;^ tbe^groundappears 
i<nwdicaite<fihei«ubterraneoi»s channel between 
the Euxine and the Caspian, In the fields 
where wheat or barley is sown, the earth is too 
soft to sustain the action of the plough ; but the 
gom, a small grain not unlike the millet or cori- 
; ander ‘ seed*. supplies, the.. ordinary food of the 
ppople;i.'SHx4<^the:iuse;tX>fibread-isoCon£ined to the 
i-funceandhis nobles. Yet the vintage is more 
plentiful than the harvest; and the balk of the 
stems, as well as the quality of thewine,displaythe 
unassisted pow'^ers of nature. The: sftiae powers 
continually tend to overshadow the face of .the 

“ Besides the taar.j occasional ,hints froin the poets, historians, &c. 
of antiquity, we may consult the geographical descriptions of Colchos, 
fey Striioi tl. xi, p. and Piihy, Natut, vi, 5, 19, &c0« 

. *{.^1 s^aU^quDi^v'and haye us«4 three saodern descriptions of JSiIiii- 
.grelia and the adjacent cou.ntriee> 1. Of the P^re Archangeli Lambert}, 
(delations de'ThieTenot, part i, p, 31-52, with a map), who has all 
the knowledge ^d prej udices of a missionary. 2^ Of Chardin, (V oyag- 
es en Perse, totn* i, p. 54', 68-168): his observations are ju^cious; 
and his own adventures in the countiy are still more instructive than 
his observations. 8. Of Peysschhel, (Obs^vatidijs 6ur les Peoples 
Barhares, p. 49, 50, 51, 58,62, 64, 65, 71, and a more recent 
treatise, Sur le Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. u, p. 1-53) : he had 
long resided at CafTa, an consul of hVapee ; and ht^ erudition is les* 
valuable than his experience. 
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country with thick forests ; the timber of the hills, g h a F. 
and the flax of the plains, contribute to the abun* , 
dance of naval stores; the wild and tame ani- 
mals, the horse, the ox, and the hog, are remark- 
ably prolific, and the name of the pheasant is ex- 
pressive of his hative habitation on the banks of 
the Phasis. The gold-mines to the south of 
Trebizond, which are stUl worked with suffictent 
profit, were a subject of national dispute between 
Justinian and Chosroes ; and it is not unreason- 
able to believe, that a vein of precious metal 
may be equally diffused through the circle of the 
hills, although these secret treaswes are n^If^ 
ed by the la^ess, cr cmtc^dedJ^ ^ prudence, 
of the Mingrelians. The waters, impregnated 
with particles of gold, are carefully- strained 
through sheep-skins or fleeces ; but this expe- 
dient, the ground-work perha|»s of a marvellous 
fable, affords a faint image of ^ w^th extract- 
ed from a iirgin earth by the power and hodiis- 
try of ancient kings. Their silver palpces and 
golden chambers surpass our belief ; but the fame 
of their riches is said to have excited the en- 
terprising avarice of the Argonauts,^ Tradi- 
tion has affirmed, with some colour of reason, 
thatEgypt planted on the Phasis a learned and po- 
lite colony,* which manufactured linen, built na- 

I FUny, Hist. Natur.l. xxUii, IS.' The gold and silver miaat^of 
C<d«hos attracted the Argonauts, (Strab. L i, p. 11 ). The a^aHooir 
ChanUn could find no gtdd in mines, rivers, or eiseirhare. Yet a Min- 
grUian lost his band and foot for sbevting some q)ecimens at Constan- 
tinople of native gold. 

* Ueredot. I. ii, c. 104-, lOS, p. ISO, 151 ; Dicdar. Skul. 1. i. p. 3S, 
edit. Wesselii^ ; Dionys. Fcricgct. 689, and Eustath. ad lec. SchoHasI- 
id Apnllonium Argona P !. s-., JS?-?**!. 

'■f'r. vji. Is, 


V 
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Chap, vies, and invented geographical maps. The in- 
. genuity of the modems has peopled, with flou- 

rishing cities and nations, the isthmus between 
the Euxine and the Caspian ;* and a lively writen 
observing the resemblance of climate, and, in his 
apprehension, of trade, has not hesitated to pro- 
nounce Colchos the Holland of antiquity.'* 
MdiiBersof gjjj jjjg rjches of Colchos shine only through 
the darkness of Qoa|ecttire or tradition ; and its 
genoingJba gM e ^ y«3riml»::a^^ scene of 

If one hundred'ojid; thirty 
lahguages were sjioken in the market of Dios- 
curias,' they were the imperfect idioms of so 
many savage tribes or families, sequestered from 
each other in the valleys of mount Caucasus ; 
and the^ the im- 

of' 

irWtld 'capitals. In the present state of 
Bfingrelia, a village is an assemblage of • huts 
within a wooden fence; the fortresses are seat- 
ed in the depths of forests ; the princely town 
of Cyta, or Cotatis, consists of two hundred 
houses, and a stone-edifice appertains only lotthe 
magnificence of kings. Tw elve ships from Con- 
stantinople, and abdut sixty barks, laden with the 

^ Mentesquicu, Esprit des Loix, I. xxi, c. 5. Llsthine . . . csuvcrt 
de vilfeB et liatioas qui ne font plus. 

* BougainriUr, Memoirn de I’Academte des iBScriptioBS, teBi.xrri, 
p. 33, on the African voyage of Hanao and the commeroe cd'antiquity. 

• ‘ X Greek historian, Timosthenes, bad aSrmed, in earn cec sationes 
diasimilibns linguis descendere ; and the modest Plioy is content to add, 
et a postea a nostris cxxx interpretibus negotia ibi gesta, (+i, S) ; but Uie 
words nunc deserts cover a ntuititude of past fictions. 
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fruits of industry, annually cast anchor on the chap. 
coast ; and the list of Colchian exports is much 
increas^,‘*fihtfe the natives had only slaves and 
hides to oflfer in exchange for the com and salt 
which they ^nrifhased from the subjects of Jus- 
tinian. Not a vestige can be found of the art, 
the knowledge, oSr'the naidgation, of the anci^t 
Colchians : few Greeks desired or dared to pur- 
sue the footsteps of the Argonauts; and even the 
marks of an Egyptian colony are lost on a near- 
er approach. The rite of circumcision is prac- 
tised only by the Mldidmefahs of the Euxine; and 
the curl^ hair ahd ’ swarthy cmfiplekion of Afri- 
ca no hm^f aisfiginS;'tSb most i^ifet ofthehu- 
man race. It is in the adjacent climates of 
Georgia, Mingrelia, and Circassia, that nature 
has placed, at least to our eyes, the model of 
beauty, in the dia^' of the Ihabs, the colour of 
the skin, the symnietiybf the and tiieex- 

pressioii of the countenance.'* According to the 
destination of the two sexetUhemenseemed form- 
ed for action, the women for love; and the perpe- 
tual supply of females from mount Caucasus has 
purified the Mood, and improved the breed, of the 
southern nations of Asia. The proper district of 
Mingrelia, a portion only of the ancient Colchos, 
has long sustained an exjwrtation of twelve thou- 
sand slaves. The number of prisoners or crimi- 
nals would be inadequate to. the annual.demmid; 

* Bttflbn (Hi«t Kat. tom. ili, p. 4^-437} collects the unanimous; 
suffrage of naturalists and travellers. If, in the time of Herodotus, 
they were in trtith and (and he had observe 

them with care), this precious fact is an (rxampie of th^ influence ef 

prate on a foreign colony. 

V 9 
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but the common people are in a state of senri* 

^ tude to their lords ; the exercise of fraud or rfe : 
pine is unpunished in a lawless community ; and 
the market is continually replenished by the a* 
buse of civil and paternal authority. Such a 
trade,® which reduces the human species to the 
level of cattle, may tend to encourage marriage 
and population; sin^ the multitude of children 
enriches tbeif sdMid and inhunito parent. But 
this source?^^^^i^®»feeai'^^<1^M'fi»Bvitably 
poison fhe haCiSnaf manners; oblhSefatetltn’S^Be 
of honour and virtue, and almost extinguish the 
instincts of nathre ; the Christians of Georgia 
and Mingrelia are the most dissolute of man- 
kind ; and their diildren, who, in a tender age, 
are sold . a(lr«»dy 

leitnf-W’ iflifKd of the father^ end 

the prostitution of the mother. Yet, amidst the 
rudest ignorance, the untaught natives discovrar 
a singular dexterity both of mind and hand; and 
although the want of union and discipline exposes 
them to their more powerful neighbours, a Ixrfd 
and intrepid spirit lias animated the Colchiahspf 
every age. In the host of Xerxes, they served 
on foot ; and their arms were, a dagger or a ja- 
velin, a wooden casque, and a buckler of raw hides. 
But in their own country the use of cavalry has 
more generally prevailed: the meanest of the pea- 
sants disdain to walk; the martial nobles are pos- 

.y 

* The Mingrelian ambassador arrived at CansUntioople wi*h two 
hundred persons ; but he ate (sold) them day by day, till his retinae 
was diminished to a secretary and two valets, (Tavernier, tom. i, p- 
365). To purchase his mistress, a Mingrelian gentleman sold twelve 
priests and his wife to the Turks, (Chardin, tom. i, p. 66). 
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sessed, perhaps, of two hundred horses; and chap. 

* * TfT If 

above five thousand are numbered in the train of 
the pripce, of Mingrelia. The Colchian govern- 
ment hate been always a pure and hereditary • 
kingdom ; and the authority of the sovereign is .. 
only restrained by the turbulence of hb subjects. 
Whenever they were obedient, he could le^, a 
numerous army into the field ; but some f^tb is 
requisite to believe, that the single tribe of the 
Suanians was composed of two hundred thousand 
soldiers, or that the population of Mingrelia now 
amounts to four miiUojas of inhabitants.^ . 

It was the boaskrOf the Colchiaas, that their bctoIu- 
ancestcH^ had checked the vietoHes of Sesostrb; cotetux; 
and the defeat of the Egyptian b less incredible 
thtm his successful progress, as far as the foot of 
mount Caucasus. They sunk, without any me- 
morable effort, under. the arms of Cyrus ; follow- 
ed in <f&tant wars the standard of i^g^at king, 
and ^veis^ted him every fifth year . witjh. one 
hundred boys, and as many virgins, the fairest under the 
{NToduce of the lan'd.^ Yet be accepted thb before 
gift like the g(dd and ebony of India, .the frank- 
incense of the Arabs, or the negroes and ivory 
of .-.^hiopia : the Colchians were not subject 
to the dominion pf a satrap, and they continued 
to enjoy, the -118010 as ;well as substance of na- 


Strabo, 1. xi, p. 765, Lamberti, Relation de la Mingrelie. Vet wc 
must avoid the contrary extreme ofCbardin, who anows no more than 
30,000 inhabitants to supply an annual exportation of 13,000 slaves. 
In absurdity unworthy of that judicioua traveller. 

• Herodot. 1. iii, c. 97. See, in 1. vii, c. 79, their arras aul :a;r.icv' 
n the expedition cf Xerxes av»;n.st Grccca 
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CHAP, tional independence.*' After the fkll of the 
Persian empire, Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
added Colchos to the wide circle of his domi- 
nions on the Euxin'e ; and when the natives pre- 
' ^ snmed to request that his son' might reign over 
them, he bound the ambitious youth in chains 
of gold, and delegated h servant in his place. 

under the 
Homans, 
before 
Christ 60. 

senate, and afterwards the emperors, disdained 
to reduce that distant and useless conquest into 
the form of a province. The family of a Greek 
rhetorician was permitted to* reign in Colchos 
and the i^jaceht kingdoms^ from the time of 
Mark Of the race 

extinct, the eastern Potttus, which 
■preserved his name, extended no farther than the 
neighbourhood ofTrebizond. Beyond thesehimts 
the fortifications of Hyssus, of Apsarii^, Of the 

•> Xenophoti, who had eneountbred the CoIcMans' itf hi* t^reht, 
iAnaliasis, 1. it, p. 320, 3*3, 3*8, edit. Hutchinswi i wd Foster’s 
Dissertation, p. o3-58, in Spclman’s English versiorinvol. ii), styles 
them Before the congest of Mithridates, they are nam- 

ed by Appian titst itfii/taut, (de Bell. MithridatiCo, c. 15, tom, i, p. 
661, of the last tsid Best'e£tion, by John Bchweighaeuser, Lipsiie, 
1T85, 3 Tols. large aetavo). 

* The conquest ’of ColehoS by Mithridates and Pompey, is imUhed 
by Appian, (de Bell. Mithridat.), and Plutarch, (in Vit. Poa^). 

‘ We may trace The rise and fall of the fahiily'ef Peleai.,lB Strabo, 
(1. ai, p. ToJ ; I. xii, p. 867): Dion Cassius or Xiph^, (p. 588, 593, 
601, 719, 75*, 915, 9*6, edit. Reiincr); Saetonius, On Keren, c. 18 ; 
in Vespasian, c. 8» Eutroplug, (vii, 14) ; Josqihns, (Antiq. Judaic. 
I. XX, c. 7, p. 970,.' edit. Haserctunp), and Eusebius, (Chren. with 
ocaliger, Animadvers, p. 196). . 


In the pursuit of Mithridates, the Romims ad- 
vanced to the .tC ^ ^'habiir/ and their 

the 
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Pbasis, of pioscurias or Sebastopolis, and of Pi- C hap. 
tyus, were guarded by sufficient detacbments of 
horse and foot ; and six princes of Colchos re- 
ceived their diadems from the lieutenants of 
Caesar. One of these lieutenants, the eloquent 
and philosophic Arrian, surveyed, and has de- a. d. iso. 
scifb^, the Euxine coast, under the reign of 
Hadrian. The garrison which he reviewed at the 
mouth of the Phasis, consisted of four hundred 
chosen legionaries ; the brick-walls and towers, 
the double ditch, and the military engines on 
the rampart, rendered this plat^- inaccessible to 
the buiiaeians; but the qew suburbs^ which had 
beenhuililfydiemereipatsandve^t^Sft^Uired, 
in the opinion of Arrian, some external defence.* 

As the strength of the empire was gradually im- 
paired, the Romans stationed on the Phasis, were 
either withdrawn .or, expelled; and the tribe of 
the l4izi," whose posterity speaJt!«..fOTqign dia- 
leehlhPd uduffiit the sea-coast of Trebizon^ im- 
posed their name and dominion on the ancient 
kingdom of Colchos. Their indepentlence was 
soon invaded by a formidable neighbour, who had 
acquired, by arms and treaties, the sovereignty of 
Ibaia. The dependent king of Lazica receiv- 

■ In the time of Procopius, there were no Roman forts on the Phosi-, 

Pityus and Se b aotop o Us were evacuated on the mmourof the Persians, 

(Gotib 1. iv, c. 4) ; Vat the latter was aiterwanla restored by J astinisn, 

(de Edif. 1. iv, c. 5). 

»> In the time of Pliny, Acxian, and Ptolemy, the Idiiwerea par- 
ticnlar tribe on the northern skirts of Coichoe, (Cetladiu, Geograph. 

AbO^ tom. ii, p. S22). In the age of Justinian, they spread, cr at 
least reigned, over the whole country. At preeent they have migrat- 
ed along the coast towards Trebizond, and compose a rude sea- 
faring people, with a peculiar language, (Chardin, p. 149. Peyssonel, 

V. 64). 
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eil his sceptre at the hands of the Persian 
moDMtjb, and the successors of Constantine ac- 
quiesced in this injurious claim, which wasprtmd- 
ly urged as a right of immemorial prescription. 
In the beginning of the sixth century, their in- 
fluence was restored by the introduction rfChrsti- 
anity, which the Mingrelians still profit with be- 
coming zeal, witbmit onderstandingtliedQcri'ines, 
or cdis^ingtbeprece^ts, oftbeirreligion.- After 

escMted to 

tbe^r'^piidA^^ii^Iiy’tfae favodr df the grehti^dng; 
but the pious youth abhoired the ceremonies of 
the Magi, and sought, in the palace of Constan- 
tinople, an orthodox baptism, a noble wife, and 
the alliance of tiie emperor Jnstiii. The king of 
Lazica, was>s(detpnly^ hsVested.’trithtitbc ' diadem, 
and hjn (3lahfcakiaii«ieir dfwIStesitk,^ with a gold 
iKiidlfiri^di^ilayed, in rich embroidery, the- Jiguse 
^his new patron; who soothed the jeaIoiBy*of 
the Persian court, and excused the revolt jofifidl- 
chos, by the venerable names of hospitahty nnd 
rdigioB. Tlic common interest of-boti^eBipirCii 
imposed on the Colchians the duly oCigiiHnAi^ 
the passes of mount Caucasus, wheife a‘ wall of 
sixty miles is non? defended by ithe taonthly scix'- 
ite of the .muaqueteers of of Mingrelia." - 
But this honourable connection was soon cor- 
rupted by the avarice and amhitipn pf th? Rotnaths- 

•John Maiaia, Chron. tom, ii, p. 134-137. TheopbanCSy p. 144. 
Kis>t Mibcell. I. XV, p. 103- The fact is auth^xca but fins datd seems 
l<R> r^nt. In s]7C9ii(in^ of their Persian aEiancejf^ Lazi 
porari^^ Ilf Justinian employ 'the most ob^ete:^ofds— 4ff yftiftfuurt 
WfiyMh Coul4 they belong. to a coxmectlon which ha4 
not been dhsolved a^ve twenty years? 
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Degi’aded front’ the rank of allies, the Lazi were chap. 
incessantly rminded, ; by words and actioas, of 
their. dependrab.'state. At' the distance of Ra. d. s**- 
day’s Journey beyond the Ajwarus,; they beheld 
the rising . fortress of Petra,® which command- 
ed t^/iaaritime country to. the south of the 
Phasis.. Instead of bein^iprotected by the va>- 
lour,’ Oolchos .wasinsnlted by the ItcdntsousseRS, 
of foreign: f.mercenaries ; the benefits of com- 
merce were converted into base and vexatious 
monopoly ; and Gubazes,; the native prince, was 
reduced to a pagealit' cd'fFoyxdtyr by' the {superior 
ii^oence q^the ia%;ers of Jasticdait) oDis^point- 
ed an ihf^'oatpectattona jof Gfa hh^aa virtoe^ tho 
indi^^t Lazi.repOsed some ccmfidence hr the 
justice of an unbeliever. After a private assurance 
that their ambassador should not . bo delivered to 
the Romans, they piibUcly. sidicited the friendship 
ond^aktiol^ Gbosrobs. TUo' ss^adMs' tnonarcIi 
instzUit^disserned the use and iB)portanceo]^C<d- 
cbos^aitd meditated a pian ofconqucst, which was 
renewsed at the. end of a thousand years Shah 
Abbas,, tlie wisest and most powerful of his suc- 
cesaors.'! His ambition was fired by the of 
laundhingsaPersian navy from the Phasis, of com- 
manding the trade and navigation of the I'^xine 

, . • ‘ Vis. -4. ;/ -iG ‘ . ' * ■' . 

• The apte of Petra subsists in the writings of Proocp. js anti 

Agathl'as/ Jl^ost <k Ihe towns and cables of l»azic& may he foiii^ by 
ctHDpai'ing their names and position with the mr.p of Mtngrelia» m 
liambcrti. ' ' 

' the amasiag letters^ of delfa VaHc, the ^dman travc!- 

hSri'^Viaggi* torn, ii/ ^OT, f09,* ?13, Jl'o, SW, 286, 300; tom. Jli, 
jfc M» 187). In'tbc years' 16f8, 16l9, and 1820, he conversed with 
Shah Abhaa, and strongly encouraged a design which might hffxt 
Persia and Europe again'-t their ri'mmo’i enemy tl’.c Turk* 
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c of desolating the coast of Pontus and Bithj- 

xLiL nia, of distressing, perhaps of attacking, Constan- 
tinople, and of persuading the barbarians of Eu- 
rope to second his arms and counsels against tlie 
common enemy of mankind. Under the pre- 
tence of a Scythian war, he silently led bis troops 
to the frontiers of Iberia ; the Colchian guides 
were prepai-ed to conduct them through the 
woods and along tihe. precipices of mount Cau- 
casus;, 

ed mtajiitstfe ai^spaciouf. highway, for.tfaejpqiarch 
of cavalry, and even of elephants. Gubazes laid 
his person and diadem at the feet of the king of 
Persia ; his Colchians imitated the submission of 
their prince; and after the walls of Petra had 
_ been shakep.-^Bie J^pman , garrison prevented, 
by the impeii^ag fury of the last 

j l&trt the Lazi soon discovered, that 
th^ impatience had urged them to choose an 
evil more intolerable than the calamities which 
they strove to escape. Xh® monopoly of salt 
and corn was effectually removed by the loss of 
those valuable commodities. , The authon^ uf 
a Roman legislator was succeeded by the pride 
of an oriental despot, who beheld, with equal dis- 
dain, .the slaves whom he had exalted, and the 
kings whom lie had humbled before the footstool 
of his throne. The adoration of fire was intro- 
duced into Colchos by the zeal of the t. their 
intolerant spirit provoked the fervour ofa Christian 
people ; and the prejudice of natme or’education 
was wounded by the impious practice of exposing 
the dead bodies of their parents, on the summit 
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of a lofty tower, to the crows and vultures of the chap. 
air.’ Cdnscious of the Increasing hatr«l, which 
retarded the execution of his great designs, the 
just Nu^iivan had secretly given orders to as- 
sassinate the king of the Lazi, to transplant the 
people into some distant land, and to fix a faith- 
ful arid warlike colony on the banks of the Pha- 
sis. The watchful jealousy of the Colchians 
foresaw ahd averted the approaching ruin. Their 
repentance was accepted at Constantinople by 
the prudence, rather than the clemency, of Jus- 
tinian; and he commanded Dagisteus, with 
seten thotisand Romans, and one thousand of 
the Zani, to expel thd'IB^fiians fitom the coast 
of the Euxine. 

The siege of Petra, Which tlie Roman ge- siege or 
neral, with the aid of the Lazi, immediately un- a!^ 549_ 
dertook, is tma df the most remarkable actions 
of the ^e. The city was seated on a craggy 
rodl^ which hung Oter the sea, and communicat' 
ed by a sleep and narrow path with the land. 

Since the appr<Nicli was difficidt, the attack might 
be deemed impossible; the Persian conqueror 
had strengthened the fortifications of Justinian ; 
and the places least inaccessible were covered by 
additional bulwarks. In this important fortress, 
the vigilancdof Chosroes had deposited a maga- 
zine of oflenslte and defensive arms, sufficient 
for five times the number, not only of the garri- 

^ See tterodotus, (I. x. c. 140, p. 69), who speaka with diffidence ; 

<toxn. i, p. 399-401, Notes sur Hetodote); PttxMpius, (Pcr« 
eic. 1. i, c. 11), and Agathias, (1. ii, p. 61, 69). This practice, agree* 
able to the Zendavesta, (Hyde, de Relig. Pers. c. 34, p. 414-421), 
demonstrates that the burial of the Persi m kings, (Xenophon. Cyro- 
P®d. 1. viii, p. 6^), <r< yetp Titrj# fiaic.Xfi»nfst tv is & 

^Teeic fiction, and that theU tombi could be no more than cenotaphs. 
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gH AP. son, but of the besiegers themselves. The stock 
XLii. Qf flour and salt provisions was adequate to the 
tonsumption of five years ; the want of wine was 
su{^lied by vinegar, and of grain from whence a 
strong liquor was extracted ; and a triple aque- 
duct eluded the diligence, and even the suspi- 
cions, of the enemy. But the firmest defence of 
Petra was placed in the valour of fifteen hun- 
dred Persians^ wfe^itiesisted tite assaults of the 
Romtan^ a mine 

was ^MGtetljf^eiiibratedi The #aH,' sUffKvted 
by slender and temporary props, hung tottering 
in the air ; but Dagisteus delayed the attack till 
he had secured a specific recompence ; and the 
town was relieved h^bre the return of his mes- 
senger from^Ce^tanUM^det; s yte Persian gar- 
rbon wa» teduoed to f<hir itubdred men* of whom 
b»«ai»re.than fifty were exempt from sickness or 
wounds ; yet such had been their inflexible, per- 
severance, that they concealed their losses frCA 
the enemy, by endiming, without a raurinaif,‘ the 
sight and putrifying stench of the d^ hodfiesrrf' 
their eleven hundred companions. 'AjfNaSJtlfcw 
deliverance, the breaches were hastily ;stopped 
with sand-bags; the minie was replenished with 
earth; ra new wall was erected, oh a frame.cC 
subst^ial timber ; and a fre^ garfison of three 
thousand men was statimied at Petra,, tojsurtain 
the labours of a second a^e.’ HeitqieMltjons, 
both of the attack and defence; wei^ieoaducted 
with skilful obstinacy ; and eaj^ ^ty derived 
nseCul lessons from the experimice-of their past 
faults. A battering ram was invented, of light 
construction and powerful effect ; it was trans- 
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ported aid worked by the hands of forty soi- chap. 
diers ; attd as the stones were loosened by its re-* 
peated strokes, they were torn with long iron 
hooks from the wall. From those walls, a shower 
of darts was incessantly poured on the heads of 
thettftsaiFants, hut they were most dangerously 
annoyed; by a fiery composition of sulphur and 
bitumeni; -which in Colchos might with some 
priety be named the oil of Medea. Of six thou- 
sand Romans who mounted the scaling-ladders, 
their general, Bessas, M as the first, a gallant ve- 
teran of seventy' years of ^e': the courage of 
their leader, his fall,, and extreme danger; mii- 
mated the 'irresistible effbrtr of h» tfoc^; ami 
their prevailing numbers oppressed the strength, 
without subduing the spirit, of the Persian gar- 
rison. The fate of these valiant men deserves to 
be more dist^Ctlf'lMitfcedi^^ Sfeten hundred had 
{lerisbed in tfae’me^e, rt#d ^oo^hd-tluee hun- 
(fredfsttrvived to defend the breach.- ' C^e^flnni- 
sand and seventy were destroyed with -fire and 
sword in the last assault; and if seren hundred 
and thirty were made prisoners, enly< eighteen 
among them were found without the Of 

hommrable weunds. The remaining -five ban- 
dred escaped into the citadel, which they mdn- 
tmned without any hopes of relief, rejecting the 
fairest termsiof capitulation and servicey till 
were lost in the flames. They died in obOd^ice 
to the commands (d* theit prince; and sncb ex- 
amples of loyalty and valoiw might bxcite- their 
countrymen to deeds of equal despmr arid more 
prospercms event. The instant demolition of the 
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CHAP, works of Preta confessed tlie astonishtnent and 
apprehension of the conqueror. 

The Col- A Spartan wotdd have praised and pitied the 
war, ■*'irtue of these heroic slaves ; but the tedious war- 

A. D. 549- fare and alternate success of the Roman and Per- 

* 56 . . ... . „ . 

Sian arms cannot detain the attention. of posterity 
at the foot of mount Caucasus. The advantages 
obtained by the troops of Justinian were more fre- 
quent and splendid; l»it the forces <rf the great 
king amount- 

ed tot^^'^ep^ants and seventy'tfeiB^d men, 
mcluding twelve thousand Scythian allies, and 
above three thousand Dilemites, who descended 
by their free choice from the hills of Hyrcania, and 
were equallyformidable in close or jn distant com- 
bat. The n^e of Apidne^HAs,' k name imposed 
or eoRttptbd^bytiiOtSrOekiR; 'i^as rai^d with sonife 
iMi mndpTecipitation ; but the Persians occupied 
the passes of Iberia: Colchos was enslaved by 
their forts and garrisons ; they devoured the 
scanty sustenance of the people; and the prince 
of the Lazi fled into the mountains. In the 
Roman camp faith and discipline were uiiknown ; 
and the independent leaders, who were invested 
with equal power, disputed with ehch other the 
pre-eminence of vice and corruption. The Per- 
sians followed, without a ihurmbr, the commands 
of a single chief, who implicitly obeyed the in- 
structions of their supreme lord. Their general 
Was distinguished among the heroeS Of the East, 
his wisdom in council, and his .valour in the 
field. The advanced age of Mermeroes, and the 
lameness of l^th his feet, ^ould not diminish the 
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Activity of his mind, or even of his’ body ; and -chap. 
whilst he was carried in a litter in the front of 
battle* he mspired terror to the enemy, and a 
just conWence to the troops, who, under his ban- 
aers, were, always successful. After h^ death, 
the command devolved to Nacofagmi, a proud 
saUwpf who, m conference with the imperial 
chiefs, had presumed to declare that he dispiMied 
of victory as absolutely as of tlie ringon-his finger. 

Siwh presumption was the natural cause and fore- 
runner of a shameful defeat. The Romans had 
been gradu^ly, repulsed to the edge the sea- 
sbore;.4aid cjonp, oo' the (wmsof the 

Gredan eolwBy of .l^h^m^- was -d^ended on all 
sides by strong intrenchmeats, the riycr, the 
Euxine, and a fleet of galleys. Despair united 
their counsels and invigorated their arms ; they 
withstood the 4»$a)^!ofither.<B€;ttrians; and tlie 
flight of Na^o^aO: preceded or the 

sUiug^t{|er often ^ousandof bis bravest soldim#. 

He escaped from the RoniBBs to fall into the 
bands of an unforgiving master, who severely 
chastised the mror cd* his own choice t- the un- 
fortunate general was flayed alive, and .hi» skin, 
staffed mto the human form, was exposed on a 
mountam : a dreadful warning to those who 
might her^fiter be intrusted with the fame and 
fortune of Persia.*' Yet the prudence of Cfaosroes 
insensibly relinquished the prosecution: M the 
Colcbian w'ar, in the just persuasion that it is 

* “flife imnishment of S»y!ng alive could not be bitroduced into Per- 
sia by Si^ior, fBrison de Regn. Pers. I. li, p. 578), nor could it be 
copied faaa Oie foolish tale of Marsyas the Phrygian piper, most fpoj- 
ishly quoted af a precedent bjr Agathiaa, (I. iv, p. 133, 133). 
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impossible to reduce, or, at least, to hold a distaut 
country against the wishes and efforts of its in- 
habitants. The fidelity of Gubazes sustained the 
most rigorous trials. He patiently endured the 
hardships of a savage life, and rejected, with dis- 
dain, the specious tenajStations of the Persian 
court. The king of the Lazi had been educated 
in the Christian religion; his mother was the 
daughter of A senator ; during his youth, he had 
serve 


t^ litears of an unpaid 


a motive of attachment as well as of complaint. 
But the long continuance of his sufferings extort? 
ed from him a naked representation of the truth ; 
and truth was an onpardonable libel on the lieu- 
tenants of~4h^!^hum^^hOj amidst the delays of 
a ruindda iqfuieed ''bis gnmie^, and 


^pB^kdoti’his allies. Their malicious informa- 
tion persuaded the emperor, that bis faithless 
vassal already meditated a second defection 
order was issued to send him prisoner to Con- 
stantinople; a treacherous clause was insetted; 
that he might be lawfully killed in case ©f resist- 
ance ; and Gubazes, without arms, or susfddon of 
danger, was stabbed in the security of a friendly 
interview. In the first moments of rage and de- 
spair, the Cokhians would have sacrificed their 
country and religion to the gratification of re- 
venge. But the authority mid eloquem^.of tl^ 


In the palace of Constantinople there were who 

are si^ied haatati ante fores cutncuU, rnt riyur honour* 

able ti^e, which conferred the rank* without imiM?«^”g the duties* of 
T senator^ (Co4. Theodos. I. vi, tit. 23. Gotholred. Comment, tonu ii, 
p. 129). . * 
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wiser few, obtained a salutary pause : the victory chap. 
of the JPhasis restored /the terror of the Roman „ 
arms^ rand the eia^keror tvas solicitous to absolve 
his fawn name from the iniputatifanofsctfoulamur- 
der. ..A judge, of isenatorial rank was commissi- 
onedjti) incpure into the conduct and death of the 
the, Lazi. lie ascended aetately^ tribunal, 
encompassed by the ministerB of justice and pu- 
mshmeat: in tlie presence of both nations, this ex- 
traordinary cause was pleaded, according to tlie 
forms of civil jurisprudence, and some satisfaction 
was granted taab.^i^uj;edf(¥»^,j^ the sentence 
and eKeBution:rf tbe«manei: criminalsi*.-,!, .fi 
. IliTpeice, theJd«g(OfPeii^^p«pt»:#aMj<so^ 
the pretences nf a mptpres but po cooper bad he treaties 
taken Up arms, than lie expressed Ids desire of a 
safe and honourable treatyj Dining the fiercest and chos- 
hostilities, the two »ftn#rchs:ebtertained a deceit- uo~ 

fuloegotiatiOndvapd «uc1j .Wasrthejfa^iority of 
Choaroes^ihattwbiist he. treated the^^n^iminis- 
ters whh inwilepce and contempt,; he obtained the 
most ufaprecedented.bonQpre./or his ownambas- 
sadoreat the imperial court. The successor of Cy- 
rus a^maed tlie. majesty of the;eastfern gun, and 
graeionsly {leranitted Ids youngerbrotheeJ ustiuian 
to rB%n over tlie west, i witli t W pale ami reflect- 
eil splendour of, the moon. This gigantic style 
was supportedby the pompandeloqucnre of Isdi- 
gune, one the ffayalfChamberlains. His wife and 


* On- these judidil oratiohe, A^athias (1., iii. pt Sl.-Se? I. iv, p. 
lOS-119) lavishes eighteen oc twenty pages of, false- and florid rhe- 
torki Ha ignoranee or carelessness overlooks the tf'ongi.st .irgu» 
ment against the ling of Lazita — Ms fortnet revolt. 
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CHAP, daughters, with a train of eunuchs and camels, 
attended the inarch of the ambassador : two sa- 
traps witli golden diadems were numbered a- 
mong his followers : he was guarded by five hun- 
dred horse, the most valiant of the Persians ; 
and the Roman governor of Dara wisely refused 
to admit more than twenty of this martial and 
hostile caravan. When Isdigune had saluted the 
emperor, and delivered his presents, he passed 
ten mpHths at without discussing 

any s^ious affairs. Instead of teing ccmfioed to 
'his palace, and receiving food and water from 
the hands of his keepers, the Persian ambassador, 

^l ithout spies or guards, was allowed to visit the 
capital ; and the freedom of conversation and 
trade enjoyed .by his domestics offended the pre- 
judices of an age, which rigorously practised the ' 
law of nations, without confidence or courtesy." 
By an unexampled indulgence, his interpreter, 
a servant below' the notice of a Roman magis- 
trate, was seated, at the table of Justinimi, b/ 
the side of his master ; and one thousand pounds 
of gold might be assigned for the expence of bis 
journey and entertainment. Yet the repeated 
labours of Isdigune could procure only a partial 
and imperfect truce, which was always purchas- 
ed with the treasures, and renewed at the solicit- 
ation, of the Byzantine court. Many years of 
fruitless desolation elapsed before Justinian and 

“ Procopius represents the practice of the Gothic court of Ravenna. 
(Goth. U i, c. 7); and foreign ambassadors have been treated with 
the same jealousy and rigour in Turkey, (Busbequius, epist. iii, p. 
149, S43, &,c.>, Riussia, (Voyage d*Olearius), and China, (Narrative 
''f M. de Lange, in BeU’A Travels, voU it, p. 189-3U). 
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Chosroes tvere compelled, mutual lassitude, 
to consult the repose of their declining age. At ^ 
a conference held on the frontier, each party, 
without expecting to gain credit, displayed the 
power, the justice, and the pacific intentions of'" 
their respective sovei^eignS ; bht necessity and 
interest dictated the treaty of peace, which was 
concluded for a term of fifty years, diligently 
composed in the Greek and P^sian language, 
and attested by the seals of twelve interpreters. 
The liberty of commerce and religion was fixed 
and defined .; the allies of the emperor and the 
great king were included in th© same benefits 
and obligations ; and the most scrupulous pre- 
cautions were provided to prevent or determine 
the accidental disputes that might arise on the 
confines of two hostile nations. After twenty 
years of destructive though feeble war, the li- 
mits still remained without alteration; aintf Chos- 
roes was persuaded to renounce his dangerous 
claim to the possession or sovereignty of Colcbos 
and its dependent states. Rich In the accumu- 
lated treasures of the East, he extorted from the 
Romans an annual payment of thirty thousand 
pieces of gold; and the smallness of the sum 
revealed the disgrace of a tribute in its naked de- 
formity. In a previous deflate, the chariot of Se- 
snstris, and the wheel of fortune, were applied by 

oneoftheministersof Justinian,Avhoobscrvedtbat 

the reduction of Antioch, ahd some Syrian cities, 
had elevated beyondmeasure the vain and ambiti- 
ous spirit of the barbarian. “ You are mistaken, 
replied the modest Persian : “ the king of kings. 
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^L^^" “ the lord of mankind, looks down with con- 
“ tetppt on such petty acquisitions ; and of the 
“ ten nations, vanquished by his invincible arms, 
“ he esteems the Romans as the least formid- 
“ able.”^ According to the orientals, the em- 
pire of Nushirvaii extended from Ferganah in 
Transoxiana, to Yemen or Arabia Felix. He 
subdued the rebels of Hyrcania, reduced the pro- 
vinces of Cahdl and Zablestaa on the banks of 
the of tbet,£athalite^, 

terminate by an honourable treaty, thoTwarWsh 
war, and admitted the daughter of the great khan 
into tlie number of his lawful wives. Victorious 
and respected among the princes of Asia, he gave 
audience, in his palace of Madain, or Ctesiphon, 
to the ambassadors of the world. Their gifts or 
' tributes, arms, rich garments, g^ms, slaves, or 
^matics, were humbly presented at the foot 
of his throne ; and he condescended to accept 
from the king of India, ten quintals of the wood 
of aloes, a maid seven cubits in height, and a 
carpet softer than silk, the skin, as it wras report- 
ed, of an extraordinary serj)ent.^ 

Justinian had been reproached for his alliance 
Abyssini- with the ^Ethiopians, as if he attempted to in- 
A. b. s?2. troduce a people of savage negroes into the system 
of civilized society. But the friends of the Ro- 
man empire, the Axumites, or Abyssinians, may 

* The negotiations and treaties between Justinian andCbosroes are 
copiously explained by Procopius, (Persic- I- ii, c. 10, 13, 26, 27, 26; 
Gothic. 1. ii, c. 11, 15) ; Agathias (I* iv, p. I'll, 14f2), and Menander, 
(in Excerpt. Legat. p. 132-147). Consult Barbeyrac, Hist, des Ah'* 
^iens Traites, tom. ii, p. 154, 181-184, 193-2(X). 

^ D’Herbelot, Bibliot, Orient, p. 680, 681, 294, 295. 
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be always distinguished from the original natives 
of Africa.* The hand of nature has flattened 
the noses of the negroes, covered their heads ’with 
shaggy wool, and tinged their skin with inherent 
and indelible blackness. But the olive complexion 
of the Abyssinians, their hair, shape, and fea- 
tures, distinctly mark them as a colony of Arabs ; 
and this descent is confirmed by the resemblance 
of language and manners, the report of an an- 
cient emigration, and the narrow interval be- 
tween the shores of the Red Sea. Christianity 
had raised that nation above the level of African 
barbarism;* thehr intfiromrse with Sgypt, -and 
the successors of Conktantine,‘‘ had commnm- 
cated the rudiments of the arts and science; 

* Sec BufTon, Hist. Naturellc, tom. ivi, p. 449. This Arab cast of 
features and complexion, which has continued 3400 years, (Ludolph* 
Hist, et Comment. jEthiopic. 1. i, c. 4), in Use colony of Abyssinia, 
win justify the suspicion, that race, as well as ciiauite, must have 
contributed to form the negroes.of the adjacent and similar regions. 

• The Portuguese missionaries, Alvarez, (Ramusio, tom. i, fol. 904, 
rect. 274 vers.) ; Burmudez, (Piirchas’s Pilgrims, vol. ii. I. v, c. 7, p. 
1149-1138) ; Lubo, (Relation, &c. p.tr M. le Grand, with xv Disser- 
tations; Paris, 1728), and Tellez, (Rciatioms dc Thevcnot, part iv), 
could only relate of modern Abyssinia what they had seen or invent, 
ed. The erudition of Ludolpliu.s, (Hist. .Sthioyica, Francofort. 1681 ; 
Commentarius, 1691 ; Appendix, 1694), in twenty-five languages, 
could add little coucerning its ancient history. Vet the fame of Cal 
ed, or Ellisthmus, the conqueror of Yemen, is celebrated in national 
songs and legends. 

The negotiations of Justinian with the Axumites, or .Ethiopians, 
are recorded by Procopius, (Persic. 1. i, c, 19, 20), and John Malala, 
(tom. u, p. 163-105, 193-196). The historian of Antioch quotes the 
original narrative of the ambassador Nonnosus, of whnh Photi:'^ 
(Bibiiot. cod. iii) has preserved a curious extract. 

z .3 


CHAP. 

XLH. 
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CHAP, theic vessels traded to the isle of Ceylon/. and 

XLII 

seven kingdoms obeyed the Negjis or suj»eme 
prince of Abyssinia. The independence of the 
Homerites, who reigned in the rich and happy 
Arabia, was first violated by an iEthiopian con- 
queror ; he drew his hereditary claim from the 
queen of Sheba,** and his ambition w^ sanctified, 
by religious zeal. The Jews, jiowerful and ac- 
tive in exile^ bad seduced the mind ed Dunaan, 
{ffince nf 

retnUatci thte persecution inflictesi by the Sn^eri- 
al laws on their unfortunate brethren ; some Ro- 
man merchants were injuriously treated ; and 
several Christians of Negra' were honoured with 
the crown of martyrdom.* The churches of A- 
. rabia implored the protection of the Abyssinian 
iBonarefa. The Negus passed the Red Sea nrith 
a fleet and arhiy, deprived the Jewish proselyte 
of his kingdom and life, and extinguished a race 
of princes, who had ruled above two thousand 


* The trade of the Axumites to the coast of Ittdia and Africa^ and 
the isle of Ceylon, is curiously lepresenled by Cosmas Indiecpleuttcs, 
(Topograph. Christian. I. ii, p. 132, 138, 139, 140 ; I. xi, p. 338, 339}. 

** Ludolph. Hist, et Comment. .dDthiop. 1, ii, c. 3. 

* The city of Negra, or N^’ran, in Yemen, is surrounded with 
palm>trees, and stands in the high-road between Saana, the capital, 
and Mecca^ from the former ten, from the latter twenty, days journey 
of a caravan of camels, (Abuifeda, Descript. Arabise, p. 52). 

^ The martyrdom of St. Arethas prince of Negra, and his three hun- 
dred and forty companions, is embellished in the legends of Meta- 
pbrastes and Nic^horus Callistus, copied by Baronins (A* D» 522, 
N*. 22-66; A. D, 523, N«. 16-29), and refuted, wiHi obscure dili- 
gence, by Basnage, {Hist, des Jnifs, tom, xii, 1- viii, c, ii, p. 333- 
348), who investigates the state of the Jews in Arabia and jEthiopi^ 
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years the sequestered region of myrrh and frank- c hap. 
incense. The conqueror immediately announced ^ 
the victory of the gospel, requested an orthodox 
patriarch, and so warmly professed his friendship 
to the Roman empire, that Justinian was flat- 
tered by the hope of diverting the silk-trade 
through the channel of Abyssinia, and of excit- 
ing the forces of Arabia against the Persian 
king. Nonnosus, descended from a family of 
ambassadors, was named by the emperor to exe- JusUman, 
cute this important commission. He wisely de- 
dined the shorter, but mmre ^ngerous, road 
through the sandy deserts of Nubia ; ascended 
the Nile, embarked (Hi.the Red Sea, and safely 
landed at the African port of Adulis. From A- 
dulis to the royal city of Axume is no more thai\ 
fifty leagues, in a direct line ; but the winding 
passes of the mountains detained the ambassa- 
dor fifteen days; and as he traversed the forests, 
he saw, and vaguely computed,' about five thou- 
sand wild elephants. The capital, according to 
his report, Was large and populous ; and the vil- 
lage of Axume is still consincuous by the regal 
coronations, by the ruins of a Christian temple, 
and by sixteen or seventeen obelisks inscribed 
with Grecian characters.® But the Negus gave 
audience in the open field, seated on a lofty 
chariot, which was drawn by four elephants su- 
perbly caparisoned, and surrounded by his nobles 

» Alvarez (in Ramusio> tom. i* foL Sid vers. SSI vers,) saw the 
flouriahiog state of Aanime in the year 1520 — lut^ roolto buono e 
grande. U was ruined in the same centiuy l>y the Turki.di jkion. 

No more than one hundred hou*«es remain ; but the memory of its 
past greatoess is preserved fay the regal corn itiou, (LuJolph. Hist, 
tt Comment. 1. ii, c. 11). 
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CHAP, and musicians. He was clad in a linen-garment 
and cap, holding in his hand two javelins and a 
light shield ; and, although his nakedness was 
imperfectly covered, he displayed the barbaric 
pomp of gold-chains, collars, and bracelets, rich- 
ly adorned with pearls and precious stones. The 
ambassador of Justinian knelt; the Negus raised 
him from the ground, embraced Nonnosus, kiss- 
ed the seal, perused the iettei!|^accepted the Ro- 
maiL alliaiK^ :ja%Mj^.^bl!ia9dl^^^li^ weapons^ de- 
no^lEeed Implacable war against the worshippers 
of fire. But the proposal of the silk-trade was 
eluded ; and notwithstanding the assurances, 
and perhaps the wishes, of the Abyssinians, these 
hostile menaces evaporated without eflect. The 
Homerites were unwilling to abandon their aro- 
matic groves, to explore a sandy desert, and to 
encounter, after all their fatigues, a formidable 
nation from whom they had never received any 
, personal injuries. Instead of enlarging his con- 
quests, the king of .Ethiopia was incapable of de- 
fending his possessions. Abrahah, the slave of a 
Roman merchant of Adulis, assumed the sceptre 
of the Homerites ; the troops of Africa were se- 
duced by the luxury of the climate; and Justinian 
solicited the friendship of the usurper, who hon- 
oured, with a slight tribute, the supremacy of 
his prince. After a long series of prosperity, the 
power of Abrahah was overthrown before thegates 
,pf Alecca; his children were despoiled by the Per- 
sian conqueror ; and the .Ethiopians were finally 
expell^ from the continent of Asia. This nar- 
rative of obspure apd remote events is not foreign 
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to the decline and fall of the Roman empire. If 
a Christian power had been maintained in Arabia, 
Mahomet must have been crushed in his cradle» 
and Abyssinia would have prevented a revolution 
which has changed the civil and religious state 
of the world.’* 

^ The revolutions of Yemen in the sixth century must be collected 
from Procopius, (Persic. 1. i, c. 19, 20); Theophanes Byzant. (apud 
Phot. cod. Ixiii, p. 80) ; St. Theophanes, (in Chronograph, p. 1 14, 145, 
188, 189, 206, 207, who is full of strange blunders); Pocock, (Spe- 
cimen Hist. Arab. p. 62, 65)? d’Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 12, 
477), and Sale's Pfelixninary Diseourse and Koran, (c» 105). The re- 
volt of Abrahah is mentioned by PrOcopius s ARd his though 
clouded vfjih miraclesf ii an bistoncal 4act, 
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CHAP. 

XUIl. 


'I'he froa- 
bles of 
Africa, 

A. D. 535- 
545 . 


CHAP. XLIIL 

Rebellions of Africa — Restoration of the Gothic kingdom 
by Totila—Loss and rttomery of Rome — ^iml conquest 
, of Italy by Navies’^— Extinction of the Ostrogoths — De- 
feat <f the vifiory, dis- 

. grace, 4^ doM ^ Sdisarius'^tkaih and charOfster of 
Justinian — Comet, earthquakes, and plague. 

± HE review of the nations from the Danube 
to the Nile has exposed on every side the weak- 
ness of the Romans ; and our wonder is reason- 
ably excited that they should presume to enlarge 
sm eihpire, whose ancient limits they were inca- 
pable of defending. But the wars, the con- 
quests, and the triumphs of Justinian, are the 
feeble and pernicious efforts of old age, which 
exhausttheremainsof strength, and accelerate the 
decay of the powers of life. He exulted in the 
glorious act of restoring Africa and Italy to the 
republic ; but the calamities which followed the 
departure of Belisarius betrayed the impotence of 
the conqueror, and accomplished the ruin of tliose 
unfortunate countries. 

From his new acquisitions, Justinian expected 
that his avarice, as well as pride, should be richly 
gratified. A rapacious minister of the finances 
closely pursued the footsteps of Bdisarius; and as 
the old registers of tribute had been burnt by the 
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\''andals, he indulged his fancy in a liberal calcu- 
lation and arbitrary assessment of the wealth of 
Africa.* The increase of taxes, which were drawn 
away by a distant sovereign, and a genefal re- 
sumption of the patrimony or crown lands, soon 
dispelled the intoxication of the public yyy : but 
the emperor was Insensible to the modest com- 
plaints of the people, till he was awakened and 
alarmed by the clamours of military discontent. 
Many of the Roman soldiers bad married the 
M'klows and daughters of the Vandals. As 
their own, by the double right of conquest and 
inheritance, they elaitned the estates 
Genseric bad assigned to his ricf^euioos 
They heard with disdain the cold and seKsh re- 
presentations of their officers, that the liberality 
of Justinian had raised them from a savage or 
servile conditioni; that) they were already en- 
riched by the s^tls of Africa^ the tdeasure, the 
slaves, and the moveables* of the vanqt^hed 
barbarians ; and that the ancient and lawful pa- 
trimony of the emperors would be applied only 
to the support of that government on which 
their own Safety and reward must nlthnatety 
dqiend. The mutiny was secretly inflamed by a 
thousand soldiers* for the most part Herttli, who 

* For the troubles ef Afrka, I neither have nor desire another gjiide 
then Procopius, whose eye contemplated the ima^. and whose ear col- 
lected the reports, of Uwmenioralile events of his own times. In the 
second book of the Vandalic war he rdates the revolt of Sfbaas, (c. 14- 
24), the return of Belisarius, (c.15). the victory of Germanus, (c. 16, 
IT, 18), the second administration of Solomon, (c. 19, 20, 21), ti.e go- 
veriunent <rf Sergius, (c. 22, 83), of Areobindus, (c. 24), the tyranny 
and death of Gontharis, (c. 25, 28, 27, 28) ; nor can I discern any 
symptoms of flattery or malevolence in h'S various portraits. 
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CHAP, had imhibed the doctrines, and were instigated by 
the clergy, of the Arian sect; and the cause of per- 
jury and rebellion was sanctified by the dispensing 
powers of fanaticism. The Arians deplored the 
ruin of their church, triumphant above a century 
in Africa ; and they were justly provoked by the 
laws of the conqueror, which interdicted the bap- 
tism of their children, and the exercise of all reli- 
gious worship. Of the Vandals chosen by Beli- 
savius, the farggreaterpaHr^ m thehonoursef the 
easti^ service, forgdt their country and reKgion. 
But a generous band of four hundred obliged the 
mariners, when they were in sight of the isle of 
JLcsbos,to alter their course: they touched on Pelo- 
ponnesus, ran ashore on a desert coast of Africa, 
and boldly erected, oft mount Aurasius, the stand- 
ard of-independence and revolt. While the troops 
6i the province disclaimed the command of their 
superiors, a conspiracy was formed at Carthage 
. against the life of Solomon, who filled with ho- 
nour the place of Belisarius ; and the Arians had 
piously resolved to sacrifice the tyrant at the foot 
of the altar, during the awful mysteries of the festi- 
val of Easter. Fear or remorse restrained the dag- 
gers of the assassins, but the patience of Solomon 
emboldened their discontent ; and at the end of 
ten days, a furious sedition was kindled in the cir- 
cus, which desolated Africa above ten years. The 
pillage of the city, and the indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of its inhabitants, were suspended only by dark- 
ness, sleep, and intoxication : the governor, with 
seven companions, among whom was the historian 
Procopius, escaped to Sicily: two-thirds of the 
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Rrmy were involved in the guilt of treason ; and chap. 
eight thousand insurgents, assembling in the field 
of Bulla, elected Stoza for their chief, a private 
soldier, who possessed, in a superior degree, the 
virtues of a rebel. Under the mask of freedom, 
his eloquence could lead, or at least inq)el, the 
passions of his equals. He raised himself to a level 
with Belisarius, and the nephew of the emper- 
-or, by daring to encounter them in the field ; and 
thevictorious generalswere compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that Stoza deserved a purer cause and a 
more Intimate command. Vmiquished in battle, 
he'dexterouslj^employed the arts of negotiation ; 
a Roman army was seduced from their alleguuKre, 
and the chiefs, who had trusted to his faithless 
promise, were murdered, by his order, in a church 
of Numidia. When every resource, either of 
force or perfidy, was exhausted, Stoza, with some 
desperate Vandals, retired to the wilds of Mau- 
ritania, obtained the daughter of a barbarian 
prince, and eluded the pursii||pf his enemies, by 
the report of liis death- The personal weight 
of Belisarius, the rank, the spirit, and the temper, 
of Germanus, the emperor’s nephew, and the 
vigour and success of the second administration 
of the eunuch Solomon, restored the modesty oi‘ 
the camp, and maintained, for a w hile, the tran- 
quillity of Africa. But the vices of the Byzan- 
tine court wrere felt in that distant province ; the 
troops complmned that they were neither paid 
nor relieved; and as soon as the public disorders 
were sufficiently mature, Stoza was again alive, 
in arms, and at the gates of Carthage. He fell in 
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a single combat, but he smiled in the agonies of 
death, when he was informed that his own jave- 
lin had reached the heart of his antagonist. 
The example of Stoza, and the assurance that a 
fortunate soldier had been the first kingj en- 
couraged the ambition of Gontharis, and he pro- 
mised, by a private treaty, to divide Africa with 
the Moors, if, with their dangerous aid, be should 
ascend the throne of Carthage. The feeble Areo- 
bindusj war, 

waaTtt^d l^ his marriage with thi^ aieee of 
Justinian, to the office of exarch. He was sud- 
denly oppressed by a sedition of the guards, and 
his abject supplications, which provoked the con- 
tempt, could not move the pity, of the inexorable 
tyrant. After a reign of thirty days, Gontharis 
himself wm stabbed at a banquet, by the hand 
of Artehan ; and it is singular enough, that an 
Armenian prince, of the royal family of Arsaces, 
should re-establish, at Carthage, the authority 
of the Roman emirS'e. In the conspiracy which 
unsheathed the dagger of Brutus against the 
life of Caesar, every circumstance is curious and 
important to the eyes of posterity : but the guilt ' 
or merit of these loyal or rebellious assassins 
could interest only the contemporaries of Pro- 
copius, who, by their hopes and fears, theiL 
friendship or resentment, w'ere personally en- 
gaged in the revolutions of Africa.** 

** A et I roust not refuse him the merit of painting, la lively colours, 
the murder of Gontharis. One of the assassins uttered a sentiment not 
unworthy of a Roman pattiut. — ** If I fail,” said Artasires, in the 
“ f rat .stroke, kill me on the spot, lest the rack shoald extort a 
“ co'veiy of my accoropliocf.** 
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That countiy was rapidly sinking into the chap. 
state of barbarism, from whence it had been rais- 
ed by the Phoenician colonies and Roman laws : Rebellion 
and every step of intestine discord was marked 
by some deplorable victory of sav^age man over ^+3- 
civilized society. The Moors,® though ignorant 
of justice, were impatient of (^pression : their 
vagrant life and boundless wilderness disappoint- 
ed the arms, and eluded the chains, of a cmiquer- 
or ; and experience had shewn, that neither oaths 
nor obligations could secure the fidelity of their 
attachment. The victory td* mmmt Auras had 
awed th«n into momenfiMy slibmisskm ; but if 
they respected the character of Scdomon, tlmy 
hated and despised the pride and luxury of hi.s 
two nephews, Cyrus and Sergius, on whom their 
uncle had imprudently bestowed the provincial 
governments of Tripoli and Pentapolis. A Moor- 
ish tribe encamped under the wails of l^eptis, to 
renew their alliance, and receive from the govern- 
or the customary gifts. Fourscore of their de- ^ 
puties were introduced as friends into the city ; 
but, on the dark suspicion of a conspiracy, they, 
were massacred at the table of Sergius ; and the 
clamour of arms and revenge was re-echoed 
through the valleys of mount Atlas, from both the 
Syrtes to the Atlantic ocean. A personal injuiy, 
the unjust execution, or murder, of his brother, 
rendered Antalus the enemy of the Romans. The 
defeat of the Vandals had formerly signalized hi? 

‘ The Moorish wars are occasionally IntrodnceJ into the n.u rati v 
of Procopius, ^Vandal. I* ii, c. 19-23, 27, 28 ; Gothic. I. iv, c. 1 7; , 

and Thcophanes adds some prosperous and advci'#* in the !as 

years of Jestinian. 
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CHAP. Valour ; the rudiments of justice and prudence 
were still more conspicuous in a Moor; and while 
he laid Adrumetum in ashes, he calmly admo- 
nished the emperor that the peace of Africa 
might be secured by the recal of Solomon and 
his unworthy nephews. The exarch led forth 
his troops from Carthage : but, at the distance of 
six days journey, in the neighbourhood of Te- 
beste,^ he waj astonished by the superior num- 
bers and fierce barbarians. He pro- 

posed; a: treaty ; solicited a reconciliation; and 
' oiSered to bind himself by the most solemn 

oaths. “ By what oaths can he bind himself?” 
interrupted the indignant Moors. “ Will he swear 
“ by the gospels, the divine books of the Christi- 
“ ahs ? It was on those books that the faith of 
“ bis nephew Sergius was pledged to eighty of 
‘f. our innocent and unfortunate bfethren. Before 
- " we trust them a second time, let us try their 
“ efficacy in the chastisement of perjury, and the 
“ vindication of their ow n honour.” Their honour 
was vindicated in the field of Tebeste, by the 
death of Solomon, and the total loss of his army. 
The arrival of fresh troops and more skilful com- 
manders, soon checked the insolence of the Moors 5 
seventeen of their princes were slain in the same 
battle ; and the doubtful and transient submission 

^ Xow Tibe»h, in the kingdom of Algiers. It Ls watered by ^lritcr, 
the Sujerass, which falls into the Mejerda, f Bagradat J. Tibeah is still 
remarkable for its walls of large stones, (like the Coliseum of Rome), 
a fountain and a grove of walnut-trees : the country is fruitful, and 
the neighbouring Bereberes arc warlike. It appears from an inscrip- 
tion, that under the reign of Adrian, the road from Carthage to Te- 
bc’^te was constructed by the third legion, (Marmol. Description d?- 
J’Afrique, toto. S, p, 442, 443. Sbatr's Travels, p. 64, fi5, 6G). 
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of itheir tril^ was ciifebrated with lavish hp- chap. 
plause, the people of CoQstaatinople. Sue- 
cessive inroads had reduced the province of A- 
fricato one-third of the measure of Italy; yet 
the Roman emperors continued to rei^ above 
a century bver Carthage, tod the fruitful coUst 
of the Mediterranean. But the victoria tod the 
losses of Justinian were alike pernicious 
kind; and such was the desolation of Alnca; 
that in many parts a stranger might wander 
whole days without meeting the face either of a 
friend or an enemy. The to^iohNlf tite 
had disappeared ; titey CMace asnmml^^aii Kin- 
dred and sixty thoumnd warrion; Without in- 
cluding the children, the women, or t^e slaves. 

Their numbers were infinitely surpassed by the 
number of the JNIoorish families extirpated in a 
relentless wai* ; and the same destruction was re- 
taliated on the Romans and their who pe- 
rished by the climate, their mutual qiiartrblsi’tod 
the rage of the barbarians. When Procopius 
first landed, be admired the populousneSs of the 
cities and country, strenuously exercised in the 
labours of commerce and agriculture. In less 
than twenty years, that busy scene was converted 
intoa silent solitude i.|hc wealthy citizens escaped 
to Sicily and Constai^^6ftople ; and the secret his- 
torian has confidently aflBrmed, that five miilions 
of Africans were consumed by the wars and gfo- 
vemment of the emperor Justi^n.* 

The jealousy of the Byzantine court had not Revolt of 

the Goths, 
A. D. 5*0. 

• Pro<^||V; Anecdot. <!. 18. The series of the African history at- 
tests this melaneholy truth. 
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permitted Belisarius to achieve the conquest of 
Italy ; and his abrupt departure revived the cou- 
rage of. the Goths/ w^io respected his genius, 
his virtue, and even the laudable motive which 
had urged the savant of Justinian to deceive 
and reject them. They had lost their king, (an 
inconsiderable loss), their capital, their trea- 
sures, the pioyinc^s from Sicily to the Alps# 
tire, fprce of two hundred thou- 

Ans. ' Yet all was not lost, as long 
as Pavia was defended by one thousand Goths, 
inspired by a sense of honour, the love of free- 
dom, and the memory of their past greatness. 
The supreme command was unanipiously offer- 
ed tp t^.^ye.Ucaiafj and it was in his eye» 
al^; .di^ace of his uncle Vitiges 

as a reason of exclusion. His 
v£Bce inclined the election in favour of Iliidibald, 
whose personal merit was recommended by the 
Vain hope thahhis kinsman Theudes, the Spanish 
mpnm*el>, wotdd support the common interest of 
the Gothic nation. The success of his arm# ^ 
guria and Venetia seemed to justify thei? choice ; 
but he soon declared to the world, that he wa^ 
incapable of forgiving or commanding his bene- 
factor. The consort of Hildibald was deeply 
Wounded by the beauty, the riches, and the pr^O 

'In tie second (c. 30) and third books, (c. 1-40), Procopius con- 
tinues the history »f the Gothic war from the fifth to tlie fifteenth year 
o4 Justmian. As. the cvOits are leas interesting th^ in ll* former 
period, he allots only half the space to double the time. Jornandea 
and the Chronicle of Marcdlintis, afford some collateral hints. Si- 
gonius, Pagi, Vluratori, Mascou, and De Suat, ore useful, and hare 
been used. 
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Of the wife of Uraias; and the death of that vir- chap. 
tuous patriot excited theindOlgnation of a freepeo- 
pie. A bold assassin exeihited their sentence by 
striking off the head of Hildibald in the midst of a 
banquet: the Ru|fians, a foreign tnbe,assiimedthe 
privilege oif election; and Totila, the nephew cffthO 
late king, was tempted, by revfenge,t6 defiver hiflSKi 
self and the garrison of Trevigo into the hands of 
the Romans. But the gallant arid accomplished 
youth was easily persuaded to prefer the Gothic 
throne before the service of Justinian ; and as sooii 
as the palace of Ravia liad’%^^|^iu%isa f^mn the 
Ru^an usurper, he revieti^'^e j^rch 

ofhve thousand soldiers, arid ^herousify under- 
took the restoration of the kingdom of Italyj 
The successors of Belisai'ius, eleven generals of 
, equal rank, neglected to crush the feeble and dis- wng of 
united Goths, till thc^ were fOii^ed to action by J^d.’ j 4 U 
the ^ogress of Totila and the reproaches tffJus^- 
nian* The gates of Vefona were secretly opened 
toArtabazus, at the head of one hundred Persians 
in the service of the empire. The Goths fled 
from the city. At the distance of sixty fiirlmigs 
the Roman generals halted toregulate the division 
of the spoil. While they disputed, the enemy dis^ 
covered thO real number of the victors: the Per- 
sians were instantly overpotvered, and it was by 
leaping from the wall that Artabazus preserved a 
life which he lost in affew days by. the lance of a 
barbarian, who bad defied him to single combat 
Twenty thousand Romans encountered the forces 
of Totila, near Faenza, and on thfe hills of Mu- 
gello, of the Florentine territory. The ardour tff 

A-a 2 
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c HTAF. ffeednipn, whofoHght to regain their country, 

opposed to the languid temper of mercenary 
troops, M'ho were even destitute of the merits of 
strong and well-disciplined servitude. On the first 
attack they abandonetl their ensigns, threw down 
their arms, and dispersed on all sides with an active 
speed which abated the loss, whilst it aggravated 
the shame, of their defeat. The king of the Goths, 


nine, suspended the important conquest of Raven- 
na, Florence, and Rome, and marched through 
the heart of Italy, to form the siege, or rather 
blockade, of Naples. The Roman chiefs, impri- 
soned la tkeiy respec^e .cities, and accusing each 
:Qf^tiie ’eoittihMt disgrace, did not presume 
* ^dfeturb his enterprise. But the emperor, aJann- 
ed by the distress and danger of his Italian con- 
quests, despatched to the relief of Naples a fleet 
of galleys and a body of Thracian and Armenian 
soldiers. They landed in Sicily, which yielded its 
copious stores of provisions; but the delaySiOf the 
new commander, an unwarlike magistrate, pro- 
.tracted the sufferings of the besieged ; and the 
succours, which he dropt with a timid and tardy 
liand, werp successively intercepted by the armed 
vessels stationed by Totila in the bay of Naples. 
The principal officer of th%Romans was dragged, 
with a rope round his neck, to the<4bot of the 
wall, from whence, with a trembling voice, he 
cxhortetl the citizens to implpr^iito himself, the 
mercy of the conqueror. Tls^f^qittsted a truce, 


who blushed for thejl^neas of his enemies, pw- 
passed the Po, traversed the Apen- 
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with a promise of surrendering the city, if no ef- cHap. 
fectual relief should appear at the end of thirty 
days. Instead of one na6ntb, the audacidus bar- 
barian granted them three,"in the joSt confidence 
that famine would anticipate the terra of their* 
capitulation. After the reduction of NapleSiSiid' 

Cumae, the provinces of Lucania, Apulia^t alK 
Calabria, submitted to the king of the GdAs. 

Totila led his army to the gates of Rome, pitch** 
ed his camp at Tibur, or Tivoli, within twenty 
miles of the capital, and cahnly exhorted the se- 
nate and people to cora^pare < the ef the 

Greeks with the blessings iefgli. 

The rapid success of Totila may be’partlya-*^™*'^^**’ 
scribed to the revolution which three years expe-' virtue, 
rience had produced in the sentiments of tiie Ita- 
lians. At the command, or at least in the name, 
of a catholic emperor, the pope,* their spiritual 
father, had been tom from the Roman charchi and 
either starved or murdered on a desolate island.* 

The virtues of Belisarius were replaced by the va- 
rious or uniform vices of eleven chiefs, at Rome, 
Ravenna, Florence, Pemgia, Spoleto, &c. who 
abused their authority for the indulgence of lust 
or avarice. The improvement of the revenue 
was committed to Alexander, a subtle scribe, long 

* Sylverias, bishop of fome, w«8 first trstisported to Patara, ia 
tycia, and at length starved (siib eoruin custodii inedia confectns) 
io the isle of PalilUEiia* A. D* 538, June SfO» (Liberal, in Breviar* 
c. 82. Anastasius in Sylverio. Baronius, A. D* 340, N*. 8, 3* Pagi 
VI Vit. Pont. tom. i, p. 285, 288). Procopius (AnecOot. c. 1) accuses 
only the empress atid Antonina. 

^ Palmaria, a small i.sland, opposite to Tarracina and the coast of 

VoJsci, (Cluver. Ital. Antiq. 1. iii| c. 7, p. 1014). 
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practised in the fraud and oppression of the By- 
zantine schools ; Eod whose name of Psallictiorit 
the scissors,^ was drawn from the dexterous ar- 
tifice with which he reduced the size, without 
defacing the figure, of tile gold coin. Instead 
of expecting the restoration of peace and indus- 
try, he imposed an heavy assessment on the for- 
tunes of the Italians. Yet his present or future 
demands were less o^^ious thpt a prosecution of 

and proper- 

of iff thO.se, who, under the Gothic kings, 
had been concerned in the receipt and expend- 
iture of the public money. The subjects of Jus- 
tinian, who escaped these partial vexations, 
were oppressed by the irregular maintenance of 
the sol^hsrs, whom Alexander defrauded and de- 
spsed: and their hasty sallies in quest of wealth, 
^ subsistence, provoked the inhabitants of tho 
country to await or implore their deliverance 
from the virtues of a barbarian. T otila'^ wm chaste 
and temperate : and none were deceived, dther 
friends or enemies, who depended on his faith or 
his clemency. To the husbandmen- of Italy fte 
Gothic king issued a welcome proclamation, enr 
joiningthem to pursue their importantlabours, and 
to rest assured, that, on the pajment of the or- 
dinary taxes they should be defended hy his va- 
lour and discipline from the injuries of war. The 

* As Uie Lt^thete AleKander, and most <rf bis civil arf military 
colleagues, were either disgraced or despised, the- ink Anec* 

^tes (c, 4s 5, 18) is 6 car^;el 7 blacker than that of thcGothic Histoty* 
O-ik. c.i, 3, 4, 9, 20, 21. &c.> 

^ Procopius (1, iii, c. 2, 8, Ac.) does ample and willing justice to 
the merit of Totila. The Roman historiuis, from Sallust and Taci- 
tus, were happjr to fotget the vices of their cotfntr 3 rmcn in the con- 
t^plation of barbaric virtue. 
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ftrong towns he sucqpssively attacked; and as CitAP. 
soon as they had yielded to bis «r ms» he demo» j|^^“* 
iished the fortifications; to save the people from 
the calamities of a fotnrp siege, to deprive the 
Romans of the arts of defence, and to decide the 
tedious quarrel of the two nations, by an equal 
and honourable confliet in the field of hal^* 

The Roman captives and deserters were 
to inlist in the service of a liberal and courteous 
adversary ; the slaves were attracted by the firm 
and faitliful promise, that they should never be 
delK'ered to their ma^rs; as4 the thou- 
sand warriors of J*avia, a'iie*v 
satne appellarion of Goths, was insensiWy forin- 
ed in the camp of Totila, He sincerely ac-? 
complished the articles of capitulation, without 
seeking or accepting any sinister advantage from 
ambiguous expresrions imfoieseen events: the 
garrison of Naples had stipulated, that they should 
be transported by sea; the obstinacy of the winds 
prevented their voyage, but they were generously 
supplied with horses, provisions, and a safe con- 
duct to the gates of Rome. The wives of the se- 
nators, who had been surprised in the villas of 
Campania, were restored, without a ransom, to 
their bushailds ; the violation of female chastity 
was inexorably chastised wUh death ; and, in the 
salutary regolatioa of the diet of the famished 
Neapolitans, the conqueror assumed the office of 
an humane and attentive physician. The virtues 
of Totila are equally laudable, whether they pro- 
ceeded from true policy, religious principle, or the 
instinct of humanity : he often harangued his 
tropps ; and it was his constant theme, that na- 
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CH^. tional vice and ruin are inseparably connected; 

victory is Ijie fruit of moral as well as mi- 
litary virtue ; and that the prince, tmd even the 
people, are responsible for the crimes which they 
neglect to punish. 

^mmand Tctum of BcUsarius to save tlie country 

ofBeiisa- which he had subdued, was pressed \vith equal 
vehemence by his friends and enemies ; and the 
Gothic w:ar was imposed as a trust or an e^ile on 
ilie .veteran , ,^J^rp,pn the banks 

d slave In ifie ps^ace Constan- 
tinople, he accepted, with reluctance, the paipful 
task of supporting his own reputation, and retriev- 
ing the faults of his successors. The sea was open 
to the Romans : the ships and soldiers were as- 
sembled at Salona, near the palace of Diocletian : 
he refresh^ and reviewed his troops at Pola in 
Istri^coasted round thehead of the Hadriatic,en- 
tered the port of Ravenna, and despatched orders 
rather than supplies to the subordinate cities. His 
first public oration w as addressed to the Goths and 
Romans, in the name of the emperor, wfio had 
suspended for a while the conquest of Persia,, and 
listened to the prayers of his Italian sulyects. He 
gently touched on the causes and the authors of 
the recent disasters ; striving to remove the fear of 
pimishment for the past, and the hope of impuni- 
ty for the future, and labouring, with more zeal 
than success, to unite all the members of his go- 
vernment in a firm league of alFection and obe- 
dience. Justinian, his gracious master, was in- 
clined to pardon and reward ; and it was their in- 
terest, as wey as duty, to reclaim their deluded 
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toethren, who had .be^i seduced by the Rrts of 
the usurper. Not amaAwas tempted to de*rtthe- 
standard of tlie Gothic king. BelisanuTSfwi .dis» 
covered, that he was sent to remain the i4le and 
impotent spectator of the glory of a you^ barba- 
rian : ajid his own epistle, exhibits a genuine aad 
lively picture of the cUstress of a noble mind.-r^ 

“ Most excellent prince, we are arrived in.Italy^J 
“ destitute of all the necessary implements of war, 

“ men, horses, arms, and money. In our late 
circuit through the villages of Thrace and Illy- 
ricum, we hi^ye ct^cted, with ei^renxe dilficul- 
“ tyvRhc|ut four thousand recruits, nak^s^aadLoo-. 

“ skilled in the use of weapons and the ^ercisea 
“ of the camp. The soldiers already stationed in 
“ the province are discontented, fearful, and dis- 
“ mayed ; at the sound of an enemy, they dis- 
“ miss their horses, and cast their arms on the 
“ ground. No taxes can be raisedj since Italy is 
“ in^the hands of the barbarians ; tlie failure of 
“ payment has deprived us of the right of com- 
“ mand, or even of admonition. Be assured, 

“ dread sir, that the greater part of your troops 
“ have already deserted to the Goths. If the war 
“ could be achieved by the presence of Belisari- 
“ us alone, your wishes are satisfied ; Belisarius 
“ is in the midst of Italy. But if you desire to 
“ conquer, far other preparations are requisite : 

“ without a military force, the title of general is 
“ an empty name. It would be expedient to re- 
“ store to my service my own veterans and domes- 
‘‘ tic guards. Before I can take the field, I must 
receive an adequate supply of light and heavy 
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ci^p. « arm^ troops; and it is ^nly with ready money 
“ thatVoij^an procure the indispensable aid of 
. " a pdwerful body of the cavalry of the Huns.”* 
An officer in whom Belisarius confided was sent 
from Ravenna to hasten and conduct the suc- 
cours ; but the message was neglected, and the 
messenger was detained at Constantinople by 
an advantageous . marriage. After his patience 
had been exhausted by delay and disappoint- 
trtent,^ the the Hadria- 

tic," 'alid«^jected at Dyrrachium the arrivtd of 
the troops, which were slowly assembled among 
the subjects and allies of the empire. His powers 
were still inadequate to the deliverance of Rome, 
which was closely besieged by the Gothic king. 
The A^ian way, a march of forty days, was 
Covered by lire barbarians ; and as the prudence 
of Bellsmius declined a battle, he preferred the 
safe and speedy navigation of five days from the 
coast of Epirus to the mouth of the Tiber, 
v" After reducing, by force or treaty, the towns 
the Goths, of inferior note in the midland provinces of Italy, . 
May.' ’ Totila proceeded, not to assault, but to encom- 
pass and starve, the ancient capital. Rome was 
afflicted by theavarice, and guarded by the valour, 
of Bessas, a veteran chief of Gothic 'extraction, 
who filled, with a garrison of three thousand sol- 
diers, the spacious circle of her venerable walls. 
From the distress of the people he extracted a pro- 
fitable trade, and secretly rejoiced in the continu- 


* PKitopius, I. iii, c. 12. The soul of an hero is deeply impressed 
on the letters nor can we confound such genuine and original acts with 
the elaborate and often empty speeches of the Byzantine historians. 
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anccof the siege. It wm fiar his use that thAgi^miOf Q^P. 
ries had been reidenis^dKthe chari^jjjg^mpe 
gUius had purchased and embarked an ainpte sup- 
ply of Sicilian corn ; but the vessels which escap- 
ed the barbarians were seized by a rapacmus go- 
vernor, who imparted a scanty sustenance to tte 
soldiers, and sold the remainder to. the wealthy 
Romans. The mcdimnus, or fifth part ttf- the 
quarter of wheat, was exchanged for seven pieces 
of gold ; fifty pieces were given for an ox, a rare 
and accidental prize ; the progress of famine en- 
hanced this exOTbitaid; snakier aBd-thc; mercena- 
ries were tempted to deprive th^seheesof the 
allowance which was searedy sufficient for the 
support of life. A tasteless and unwholesome 
mixture, in wliich the bi’an thrice exceeded the 
quantity of flour, appeased the hunger of the 
poor ; they were gradually reduced to feed on 
dead horses, dogs, cats, and mice, and eagerly to 
snatch the grass, and even the nettles, which 
grew among thfe ruins of the city. A crowd of 
spectres, pale and emaciated, their bodies oppress- 
ed with disease, and their minds with despair, sur- 
rounded the palace of the governor, urged, with 
unavailing truth, that it was the duty of a mas- 
ter to maintain his slaves, and humbly requested, 
that he would provide for their subsistence, per- 
mit their flight, or command their immediate 
execution. Bpssas replied, with unfeeling tran- 
quillity, that it was impossible to feed, unsafe to dis- 
miss, and unlawful to kill, the subjects of the em- 
peror. Yet the example of a private citizen might 
have shewn bis countrymen, that a tyrant cannot 
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c withhold the privilege of i^ath. Pierced by the 
XLiiL opifive^hildren, who'-vainly called on their 

father "^r bread, he ordered them to follow his 
steps, advanced with calm and silent despair to one 
of die bridges of the Tiber, and, covering his face, 
threw himselfheadlong into thestream, in the pre- 
sence of his family and the Roman people. To 
the rich and pusillanimous, Besgas® sold the per^ 
mission of departure; but the greatest part of the 

, or were 



flpng parties 6f batbanans. 
In the meanwhile, the artful governor soothed the 
discontent, and revived the hopes, of the Romans, 
by the vague reports of the fleets and armies which 
were hastening to their relief from the extremi- 
ties of the. East. They derived more rational 
fiy^paddmhssuranee that Bclisarius had 


the ; and, without numbering his 
forces, they firmly relied on the humanity, the 
courage, and the skill of their great deliverer. 

^ foresight of Totila bad raised obstacles 
rius. worthy of sucb an antagonist. Ninety furlongs 
below the city, in the narrowest pai’t of the river, 
he joined the two banks by strong and solid 
timbers in the form of a bridge ; on which he 
erected two lofty towers, manned by the bravest 
of hisGoths, and profusely stored with missile wea-. 


® The avarice of ISesaas is not dissembled by Procopius, (I. iii, c. 17^ 
90). He expiated the loss of Rome by the glorious conquest of Pe- 
trasa, (Goth. I. iv, c. 19) : but the same vices followed htm frwn the 
Tiber to the Phasis* (c. 13) ; and the historian is equidly true to the 
merits and defects of his character, t’he chastisement which the au- 
thor of the romance. of JB^luatre has inflicted on the oppressors 
^'7TQe is more agreeable to justice than to history. 
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J)Ons and engines of jpifence. The appuadh of 
the bridge and towers «||fi»Covered bya sti png antK 
massy chain of iron ; and the diain, at eit^r end, 
on the opposite sides of the Tiber, was d^nded 
by a numerous and chosen detachment of archers. 
But the enterprise of forcing these barriers, and 
relieving the capital, displays a sbinii^ exm^pleof 
the boldness and conduct of Belisarius. His ca- 
valry advanced from the port along the public 
road,toawe the motions and distract the attention 
of the enemy. His infantry and provisions were 
distributed in two hundred largerlHHitataQd each 
boat .was shielded .1^ an. thick 

planks, pierced with many small holes fmr the dis- 
charge of missile weapons. In the front, two large 
vessels were linked together to sustain a floating 
castle, which commanded the towers of the bridge, 
and contained a magazine of fire, sulphur, and 
blhimen. The whole fleet, wUch the general led 
in person, was laboriously moved against the cur- 
rent of the river. The chain yielded to their 
weight, and the enemies who guarded the banks 
were either slain or scattered. As soon as they 
touched the principal barrier, the fire-ship was 
instantly grappled to the bridge; oneof the towers 
with two hundred Goths, was consumed by the 
flames; the assailants shouted victory; and Rome 
was saved, if the wisdom of Belisarius had not been 
defeated by the misconduct of his officers. He 
had previously sepit orders to Bcssas to second Ids 
operations by a timely sally from the town ; and 
he had fixed his lieutenant, Isaac, bya peremptory 
command, to the station of the port. But .avarko 
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TettdeiYd Bessas immovable ; while the youthful 
^^;2^rdour'!a£J[saac deliver-^-Jiiai into th6 hands of a 
superi^ enemy. The exaggerated rumour of his 
defeat was hastily carried to the ears of Belisarius ; 
he paused ; betrayed in that single moment of his 
life some emotions of surprise and perplexity ; and 
reluctantly sounded aretreat to save his wife Anto- 
nina, his treasures, and the only harbour which 
he possessed on the Tuscaji coast. The vexation 

fe^er’^^^fRoiiiVwas left without protection to 


the mercy or indignation of Totila. The con- 
tinuance of hostilities had embittered the national 
hatred, the Arian clergy was ignommiously driven 
from Rome ; Pelagius, the archdeacon, returned 
without success from an embassy to the Gothic 
ciQii^ at^ia^l^effi'eh'^b^bp, the envoy or nuncio 
6f ’d;hfe pbph, was deprived of both his hands, for 
daring to utter falsehoods in the service of rife 
church and state. 


by ^ amine had relaxed the strength and discipline 

the Goths, of the gairison of Rome. They could derive no 
Dec. 17 . effectual sendee from a dying people ; and the 
inhuman avarice of the merchant at length ab* 
sorbed the vigilance of the governor. Four Isau* 
rian sentinels, while their companions slept, and' 
their officers were absent, descended by a rope from 
the wall, and secretly proposed to the Gothic king 
to introduce his troops into the city. The offeT 
was entertained with coldness and suspicion; they 
returned in safety; they twice repeated their visit ; 
the place was twice examined; the conspiracy was 
known and disregarded; and no sooner had Totila 
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tOiisented to the attemn, than they unbarred tie c h aA 
Asinarian gate, and gareLa^ittance totiio^ths. yA*in- 
Till the dawn of day they halted in oraCT^flfettle, 
apprehensive of treachery or ambush ; but the 
troops of Bessas, with their leader, had already 
escaped; and when the kingwaspressed to distuii) 
their retreat, he prudently replied^ that no sight 
could be more grateful than that.of aflying enemy. 

The patricians, who were still possessed of horses, 

Decius, Basilius, &c. accompanied the governor ; 
their brethren, among whom Olybrius, Orestus, 
and Maximus, are named by the historic, took 
refuge ip the church of St Peter but the asser. 
tioh, that only five hundred pc^ns remained in 
the capital, inspires some doubt of the fidelity ei- 
ther of his narrative orof his text. As soon as day- 
light had displayed the entire victory of the Goths, 
their monarch devoutly visited the tomb of the 
prince of the apostles ; but while he {uayed at the 
altar, twenty-five soldiers, and sixty citizens, were 
put to the sword in the vestibule of the temple. 

The archdeacon Pelagius” stood before him with 
the gospels in his hand. “ O Lord, be merci- 

ful to your servant.” ‘‘ Pelagius,” TotUa 
with an Jinsuiting smile, “ your pride now conde- 
“ scends to become a suppliant.” “ I ojn a suppli- 
" ant,” replied the prudent archdeacon; “God has 
“ now made us your subjects, apd as your subjects 

° During Uie long exile, and after the death of Vigilius, the Bo- 
man church was govenied, fine ^ the arthdeneon, and at length 
(A. D. S5S) by the pope Pelagius, who was not thought guiltless of 
the sufferings of his predecessor. See the original lires of the popes 
under the name of Anastasius, (Muratori, Script. Her. Italicaram, 
tom. iii, P. i, p. 130, 131), who relates sereial curious ineijeats oi 
the sieges of Borne and the wars of Italy- 
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. “ we ate entitled to yot^r clemency.” At his 

•xhumble^^pr^'er, the of the Romans were 
spared; and the chastity of the maids and matrons 
was preserved inviolate from the passions of the 
litingry soldiers. Biit were rewarded hy the 
freedom of pillage, afl^ the most jirecious spoils 
had been reserved fot^ the royal treasury. The 
houses of the senatoi^ were plentifully stored with 
gold and silver ; an&the avarice of Bessas had 
labmired,witl^ ^^^|h" gtMlt sand shame for the 
Iienefit'^f'ifiii'tiohqucror. In this r&v'oMtkai, the 
softs and daughters of Roman consuls tasted the 
misery which they had spurned or relieved, warn 
dered in tattered gaj'ments through the streets of 
the city, and begged their bread, perhaps without 
success, before the gates of their hereditary man- 
siihe;; ;®i[e iWies oTitosticiana, the daughter of 
^^rmoadluis and widow' of Boethius, had beeft 
generously devoted to alleviate the calamities of 
famine. But the barbarians were exasperated by 
the report, that she had prompted the people tft 
overthrow the statues of the greatTheodoric; ana 
the life of that venerable matron would have been 
sacrificed to his memory, if Totila had not re- 
spected her birth, her virtues, and even the pionS 
motive of hei’ revenge. The next day he pro- 
nounced tw'o orations, to congratulate and adtftd- 
nish his victorious Goths, and to reproach the 
senate, as the vilest of slaves, with their perjury, 
folly, and ingratitude; sternly declaring, that their 
estates and honours werej ustly forfeitedtothecom- 

panions of his arms. Yet he consented to forgive 
their revolt, and the senators repaid his clemency 
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by despatching circalv letters to their tenants chap. 
and vassals in the prownces of Italy, strictly to 
enjoin them to desert tmfkhndurd df>th(5^^»ee^ 
to cultivate their lands in peace, and to learn 
from their masters the duty of obedience to a 
Gothic sovereign. Against the city which had 
so long delayed the course of his victories he 
appeared inexorable : one-third of the walls, in 
different parts, were demolished by his command ; 
fire and engines prepared to consume, or subvert, 
the most stately works of antiquity : and the 
tvorld was astonished by the fat^ decree, that 
Rome should be^^Moged into a pasture for cattle. 

The firm and tig|||Krate remonstrance of Belisa- 
rius suspended tBi execution; he warned the bar- 
barian not to sully his fame by the destruction of 
those monuments which were the glory of the 
dead, and the delight of the living ; and Totila 
was persuaded, by the advice of an enemy, to 
preserve Rome as the ornament of his kingdom, 
or the fairest pledge of peace and reconcilia- 
tion. When he had signified to the ambassadors 
of Belisarius, his intention of sparing the city, 
he stationed an army at the distance of One 
hundred and twenty furlongs, to observe the mo- 
tions of the Roman general. With the remainder 
of his forces, he marched into Lucania and Apulia, 
and occupied, on the summit of mount Garganus," 


• Mount Garganus, now Monte St. Angelo, in the kingdom ofXapIea, 
runs three hundred stadia into the Adriatic sea, (Strab. I. vi, p. 43C), 
and in the darker ages was iUuetrated bjF the apparitino, miracles, and 
church of St. Michael the archangcL Horace, a native of Apulia or 
l-ucania, had seen the elmk and oaks of Garganus labouring and bel- 
VOL. VII. B b lowing 
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CHAP, one ot the camps of Hajjnibal.'’ The senators 
XLiii. ^gj.g dragged in his tram, and afterwards con* 
fined in the fortresses ot 'Campania ; the citizens, 
with their wives and children, were dispersed in 
exile ; and during forty days Rome was aban- 
doned to desolate and dreary solitude.'* 
by alSt- The loss of Rome was speedily retrieved by 
^**0 547 action, to which, according to the even^ the 
February. ’ public opinion would apply the names of rash- 
ness or heroi^.^ the departure of Totila, 
the, sallied from the port at the 

head of a thousand horse, cut in pieces the ene- 
my who opposed his progress, and visited with 
pity and reverence the vacant fpace of the eternal 
city. Resolved to maintain a station so coiisph 
cuous in the eyes of mankind, he summoned the 
greatest ps^t ofhis troqps to the standard which 
hOser^ted on the Capitol : the old inhabitants, 
were recalled by the love of their country and 
the hopes of food ; and the keys of Rome were 
sent a second time to the emperor Justinian. 
The walls, as far as they had been demolish* 
ed by the Goths, were repaired with rude and 
dissimilar materials ; the ditch was restored ; 


lowing with th« north wind that blew on that lofty coast, (Carm. ii. 
9. Epiet. ii, i, 201). 

* 1 cannot ascertwn this particular camp of Hannibal ; but the Punic 
quarters were long and often in the neighbourhood of Arpi, (T. Liv. 
xxii, 9, 12; x3ut, 3. Ac.). 

’ Totila .... Romam ingreditur . . . . ac evertit muroa domes 
aliquantas igni comburens, ac omnes Romanorum res in pnedam ac- 
qepit, hos ipsos Romanos in Campaniam captivos ab4uxit. Post quam 
devastationem, xl aut amplibs dies, Roma fuit ita desolata. ut nemo 
ibi Jumiinum, nit; (ntifl*.'’) bestiae roorarentur, (Marcelliiu in Chrors 
p. 54), 
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iron spikes' were profpsely scattered in the high- chap. 
Ways to annoy the the horses; and 

new gates could not sucBraiy fie^TS^red, the 
entrance was guarded" by a Spartan ramjmrt of 
his bravest soldiers. At the expiration of twenty- 
five days, Totila returned by hasty marches from 
Apulia, to avenge the injury and disgrace. £e- 
lisarius expected his approach. The Croths 
were thrice repulsed in three general assaults ; 
they lost the flower of their troops ; the royal 
standard had almost fallen into the hands of 
the enemy, and the -fame of ToUla saidi^^ it 
had risen, with the .fortune of bis 
ever skill and courage could achieve, bad been 
performed by the Roman general ; it remained 
only, that Justinian should terminate, by a 
strong and seasonable effort, the war which he 
had ambitiously undertaken. The indolence, 
perhaps the impotence, of a prince who despised 
his enemies, aud envied his servants, protracted 
the. calamities of Italy. After a long silence, 
Belisarius was commanded to leave a sufficient 
garrison at Rome, and to transport himself in- 
to the province of Lucania, whose inhabitants, 
inflamed by catholic zeal, had cast away the 
yoke of their Arian conquerors. In this ignoble 
warfare, the hero, invincible against the powef 
of the barbarians, was basely vanquished by the 
delay, the dis(fl)edience, and the cowardice of 

' The triitdi are small engines with four ^ket, one fixed in the 
ground, the three others erect or adverse, (Procopius, Cothic. 1. lii, 
c. it. last. Lipsius, PolioteeUnr, L v, c. 3). The metaphor was 
borrowed from the tribuli, {land-caltrept), an herb with a priohly fruit 
rammen in Ital/, (Martin, ad Virgil. Georgic. i, 153. vul. ii, p.33}. 
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his own officers. He reposed in his winter- 
.Quarters of Crotona, igt,^e full assurance, that 
the two^passgs^f file L'acanian hills were guard- 
ed his cavalry. They were betrayed by 
treachery or weakness ; and the rapid march of 
the Gk)ths scarcely allowed time for the escape 
of Belisarius to the coast of Sicily. At length 
a fleet and array were assembled for the relief 
of Ruscianuip, or Rossano,' a fortress sixty fur- 
longs from the roiBs Syl^is, where the nobles 
of y, ^«d t^en refuge. In the first at- 

teni|tf, the Roman forces were dissipated by a 
storm. In the second they approached the shore ; 
but they saw the hills covered with archers, the 
landing-place defended by a line of spears, and 
the king of the Goths impatient for battle. The 
conqomm’ of Italy^retired with a sigh, and con- 
timuid to languish, inglorious and inactive, till 
Antonina, who had been sent to Constantinople 
to solicit succours, obtained, after the death of 
the empress, the permission of his return. 

The five last campaigns of Belisarius might abate 
the envy of bis competitors, whose eyes had been 
dazzled and wounded by the blaze of his former 
glory . Instead of delivering Italy from the Goths, 
he had v andered like a fugitive along the coast, 
without daring to march into the country, or to 
accept the bold and repeated challenge of Totila. 
\ et in the judgment of the few who could diairi- 


• Ruscia* the navat^ Thuriemvif was transferred to the distance of 
sixty stadia to Ruscianum, Rossano, an archbishopric without suffra- 
gans. The republic of Sybaris is now the estate of the duVe of Corig- 
iiano, (Riedeseiy Travels into Magna Grsecia ^d Sicily, p. 166-171)* 
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minate counsels from Iv^ts, and compare the in- 
struments with the exe^j ^^, he^ppea red a mo^ 
consummate master of tie art of w^, Than in the 
season of his prosperity, when he presented two 
captive kings before the throne of Justinian. The 
valouc of Belisarius was not chilled by age ; his 
prudence was matured by experience, but the mo- 
ral virtues of humanity and justice seem to have 
yielded to the hard necessity of the times. The 
parsimony or poverty of the emperor compelled 
him to deviate from the rule of conduct which had 
deserved the love ami c<Mihdence of tte Italians. 
The Warwas maintainedlby the o]q>resraoB of Ra- 
venna, Sicily, and all the faithful subjects of the 
empire; and the rigorous prosecution of Hferodian 
provoked that injured or guilty officer to deliver 
Spoleto into the hands of the enemy. The avarice 
of Antonina, which had been sometimes diverted 
by love, now reigned without a rival in her breast. 
Belisarius hknself had always understood, that 
riches, in a corrupt age, are the support and orna- 
ment of personal merit. And it cannot be pre- 
sumed that he should stain his honour for the pub- 
lic service, without applying a part of the spoil to 
his private emolument. The hero had escaped the 
sword of the barbarians, but the dagger of con- 
spiracy* awaited his return. In the midst of 
wealth and honours, Artaban, who had chastisecf 
the African tyrant, complained of the ingratitude 
of courts. He aspired to Praejecta, the empe- 


* This conspiracy is related by Procopius (Gothic. 1. iiit c. 31 1 32) 
with such freedom and candour^ that the liberty of the Anecdotes 
^vcs him nothing to add* 
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cHAPi rdf’s niece, who wished to Reward her deliverer ; 
bnt Jthe4lg^e^^»enj^ hjs^irevious marriage was 
asserted hy the piety of Theodora. The pride of 
royal descent was irritated by flattery; and the 
service in which he gloried, had proved him capa- 
ble of bold and sanguinary deedsi The death of 
Justinian was resolved, but the conspirators de- 
layed the execution till they could surprise Beli- 
sarius disarmed^ and D^ed, in tbepalace of Con- 

of 

sllillliSfe^llfc^lftig-tified fidelity ; and they* jtistly 
dreaded the revenge, or rather justice, oi’ the ve- 
teran general, who might speedily assemble an 
army in Thrace to punish the assassins, and per- 
haps to enjoy the fruits of their crime. Delay af- 
forded time for rash honlnwnicatiobs and honest 
confb^ltibs; his accomplices were 

Siifill’d^tted by the senate, but the extreme de- 
ifleiicy of Justinian detained them in the gMtle 
confinement of the palace, till he pardoned their 
flagitious attempt against his throne and life. If 
the emperor forgave his enemies, he must cor- 
dially embrace a friend whose victories were drnie 
remembered, and who was endeared to his prince 
by the recent circumstance of their common dan* 
ger. Belisarius reposed from his toils, in the high 
station of general of the East and count of the 
domestics ; and the older consuls and patricians 
respectfully yielded the precedency of rank to 
the peerless merit of the first of the Rommis.* 

* The honours of Belistrius are gladyconimemontedhrhis secretary, 
(Procop. Goth. L iii, c. 35 ; L iv, c. 21). The title of tr/mnyt is '0 
translated, at least in this instance, 1^ prafeetos pretorio ; and to • 

mflitaiy 
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The first of the Roiaans still sulnnitted to be chap. 
the slave of his wife ; Jjtot Ae s^vitude of ha bit 
and affection became* 1^ oi^rac^rwhen "l6e 
death of Theodora had removed the baser influ- 
ence of fear. Joannina their dau^ter, and 
the sole heiress of their fortunes, was betroth- 
ed to Anastasius, the grandson, or rather^ tiie 
nepheW) of the empress,^ whose kind inteifK^i- 
tion flirwarded the consummation of their jovith- 
ful loves. But the power of Theodora expired, 
the parents of Joannina returned,and her honour, 
perhq)s her hiqsffiBess, (hSL re- 
venge of «otl^, 

imperfect nuptials hef<»e tbe/^ hid been- ratified 
by the ceremonies of the church.^ 

Before the departure of Belisarius, Perusia was Bom* 
besieged, and few cities werarimpregnable to the uwn by 
Gothic arms. Ravenna^, Ancona, and Crotona, a.*d?a 4 s. 
still resistedtbebarbariana; andwhenTotila asked 

military character, magister miUtum ia more proper aod applicable, 

(Ducange, Gloss. Grttc. p. 145S, 141/9). 

• Atemannus, (ad Hist. Areanam, p. 68) : Dticange, (Familis Bys 
zant. p, 98), and .Hfinecciiu, (Uiat. Juria Civilis, p. 4M), all three 
represent Anastasius as the son of the daughter of Theodora ; and their ' 

opinion firmly repoSes oh the unambigdoUs testlinonjr of Pnhmpius, 

(Anecdot, c..*. twice repeatcd> And yet I will remark, 

1. ITtat in the year. 447, Theodora could scarcely haw a grandson of 
the age of puberty : 2. That we are totally ignorant of this daughter 
and her husband;' sha, St That Theodora cooeealed her bastards, and 
that her grandson by Justinian would haw been heir-apparent of the 
empire. 

r The iimfruftm, or sins. Of the heroin Ittdy andof^hisTetarn. 
aw mafiifested aws^sssXssrw?, and roost prohshly swelled, by the au- 
thor of the Anecdotes, (c. 4, 5). The designs of Antonina were fa- 
voured by the fluctuating jurisprudence of Justinian. On the law of 
marriage and divorce, that emperor was trocho versatilior, (Heinnec- 
ciits. Element. Juris. Civil, ad Ordinem Pandect. P. iv, N». 233). 
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CHAP, in marriage one of the daughters of France, he 
w as stung ^by t hp jusj rej^oach that the king of 
Italy was unworthy of hfs title till it was acknow- 
ledged by the Roman people. Three thousand of 
the bravest soldiers had been left to defend the 
capital. On the suspicion of a monopoly, th^ 
massacred the governor, and announced to Justi- 
nian, by a’ deputation of the clergy, that unless 
their offence was pardoned and their arrears were 
satisfied, diey idiQiildiBstaatly accept the tempt- 
in^'^illEni^ihf 'Totila. But the offtceptwho-suc- 
cceded to the command (his name was Diogenes) 
deserved their esteem and confidence ; and the 
Goths, instead of finding an easy conquest, en- 
countered a vigorous resistance from the soldiers 
and people, who patiently endured the loss of the 
piHt,; andof all roinfctime supplies. The siege of 
would perhaps have been raised, if the H- 
beiiility of Totila to the Isaurians had not en- 
couraged some of their venal couptrymen to copy 
the example of treason. In a dark night, while 
the'Gothic tnimpets sounded on another side, they 
silently opened the gate of St. Paul : the bar- 
barians rushed into the city ; and the. flying gar- 
rison was intercepted before they could reach the 
harbour of Centumcellae. A soldier trained in 
the school of Belisarius, Paul of Cilicia, retired 
with four hundred men to the mole of Hadrian. 
They repelled the Goths; but they felt the ap- 
proach of famine; and their aversion to the taste 
of horse-flesh confirmed their resolution to risk the 
event of a desperate and decisive sally. But their 
spirit insensibly stooped to the offers of capityla- 
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tion : they retrieved their arrears of pay, and pre- 
served tlieh- arms afjd horses, by^inlis tin g in the 
service of Totila; th'eir cb?efsrwhlSpl^a<fra ataud- 
able attachment to their wives and children in the 
East, were dismissed with honour; and above 
four hundred enemies, who had taken refuge in 
the sanctuaries, were saved by the clemency of the 
victor. Hie no longer entertained a wish of de- 
stroying the edifices of Romfe,^ which he now re- 
spected as the seat of the Gothic kingdom : the 
senate and people were restored to their country; 
the means of srixik^nce were liberally provided; 
and TotBa, in the robe of p^e^- exhibited the 
equestrian games of the circus. Whilst be 
the eyes of the multitude, four hundred vessels 
were prepared for the embarkation of his troops. 
The cities of Rhegium and Tarentum were 
reduced : he passed into Sicily, ^le object of his 
implacable resentment; and the island was strip- 
ped of its gold and silver, of the fruits of the 
earth, and of an infinite number of horses, sheep, 
and oxen, Sardinia and Corsica obeyed the for- 
tune of Italy ; and the sea-coast of Greece was 
visited by a fleet of three hundred galleys.* The 


CHAF. 

XLIII. 


I The Romans were still attached to the monumenU of their an- 
cestors ; and according to Pi-oc^iua, (Goth. 1. iv, c. it), the galley 
of jEncas, of a single rant of oars, 2i feet in breadth, 120 in length, 
was preserred entire in the navalia, near Monte Testaceo, at the Coot 
of the Aventine, (Nardini, Roma Antica, 1. vii, c. 9, p. 466. Dona- 
tus, Roma Antica, 1. i», c. IS, p. 334). But aU antiquity it ignorant 
of this relic. 

* In these seas, Procopius searehed without success for the isle of 
Calypso. He was shewn, at Phaeacia or Corcyra, the )»etrified ship of 
Ulysses, (Odyss. xiii, 163) ; but he found it a recent fabric of many 
stones, dedicated by a mercliant to Jupiter Cassias, (!■ iv, e. it). 
I'ustathius had supposed it to be the fapciful likeness of a rock. 
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CHAP. Goths were landed in Corcyra and the ancient 
continent of Ej^ir^ they advanced as far as Ni- 
copoUs, the' trojihy of 'Augustus, and Dodona,* 
once famous by the oracle of Jove. In every 
step of his victories, the wise barbarian repeated 
to Justinian his desire of peace, applauded the 
concord of their predecessors, and oflered to em- 
ploy the Gothic arms in the service of the em- 
pire. 

Justtokin waKfdfid&to'tbe! voice of p^ce't but 
Justinian ^he prosecution of wap f»«»d the 

indolence of his temper disappointedj in some 
*51° degree, the obstinacy of his passions* From this 
salutary slumber the emperor was awakened by 
the pope Vigilius and the patrician Cethegus, 
who appeared before his throne, and adjured him, 
in Uie name cf God:Bnd the people, to resume 
:^«oncpiest and deliverance of Italy. In the 
dMHce of the generals, caprice, as well as judg- • 
ment, was shewn. A fleet and army sailed for 
the relief of Sicily under the conduct of Lib»i- 
us ; but his youth and want of experience were 
afterwards discovered, and before he touched the 
shores of the island he was overtaken by his suC" 
cessor. In the place of Liberius, the conspirator 
Artaban was raised ffom a prison to military 
honours ; in the pious presumption, that grati- 
tude would animate bis valour and fortify his 
allegiance. Belisarius reposed in the shade of 
his laurels, but the command of the principal 

^ M* d’Anville (Mexnoircs de TAcsd. tom. xxxii* p- 51S-528) il- 
lustrates the gulf of Ambracia ; but he caniuit ascertaint ha situa- 
tion of lk>dona. A country in ^ht of Italy less known than the 
wilds of America. 
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Bi'my was reserved for Germanus,* the emperor’s chap, 
nephew, whose rank Md m en^had , be en long 
depress by the jealous^ 
dora. bad iiyured him in the rights of a {wivate 
citizenj the marriage of his children, and the tes- 
tament of his brother ; and although his conduct 
was pure and blameless, Justinian was displeased 
that he should- be thought worthy of the confi- 
dence of the malecontents. The life of Ger- 
manus was a lesson of implicit obedience ; he 
nobly refused to prostitute his name and charac- 
ter in the faetioatt ef 1:he'*B«u*'j<the gravity of 
hii HEwnners Tras"' tempered hy rinnoeent dteer- 
falhess ; ■ and his rkhes. werb lent without in* 
tefest to indigent or deserving friends. His 
valour had formerly triumphed over the Scla- 
vonians of the Danube and the rebels of Africa r 
the first report of his promotion revived the 
hopes of tlie Italian*: dnd be was privately as- 
sured, that a crowd of Roman deserters wmihl 
abondon, on his approach j the standard pf Tor 
tila. His second marriage with Malasontha, 
the grand-daughter of Theodoric, endeared Ger- 
manus to the Goths themselves; and they march- 
ed with reluctance against the father ol a royal 
infant, the lastioffsprh^ of the line of Amali.* 

A splendid allowance was assigned by the em- 

* See tl^e acts of Gerjna^us in the public (Vandal. I. iii c. 16» 17, 

18; Goth. I. m, c. 31. 3t) artd prtvate htsiory, (Ancedot. fc. Sj, and 
those of his son Justin, in Agatliiaa, (L iv, p. 130, 131v Notwith- 
standing an ambiguous erpression of Jwmandes, frttri suo, Alemannus 
has proved that he was the stm of the cmperM'^s brother. 

* Conjuncta Aniciorum gens cum Amali sUrpe spcm adhuc utrius* 
que generis promittit, (Jornandes, c. 60, p. 703). He wrote at Ra- 
venna before the death of Totila, 
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CHAP, peror : the general contributed his private for- 

XLiii. tune; Ills two sons were popular and active; and 
he surpasseoT iri‘ the promptitude and success ot 
his levies, the expectation of mankind. He was 
permitted to select some squadrons of Thraciarf 
cavalry : the veterans, as well as the youth of 
Constantinople and Europe, engaged their vo- 
luntary service ; and as far as the heart of Ger- 
many, his fame and liberality attracted the aid 
of tlm barlwi^aasi^^li JSie RomMis advanced to 
of Sclavoniani fled before 
their march ; but within two days of their final 
departure, the designs of Germanus were ter* 
minated by his malady and death. Yet the im- 
pulse which he had given to the Italian war still 
continued to act with energy and effect. The 
maritime towns, .^cona, Crotona, Centumcel- 
te, resisted the assaults of Totila. Sicily was 
reduced by the zeal of Artaban, and the Gothic 
navy was defeated near the coast of the Hadri- 
atic. The two fleets were almost equal, forty- 
seven ta fifty galleys : the victory was decided 
by the knowledge and dexterity of the Greeks ; 
but the ships were so closely grappled, that on- 
ly twelve of the Goths escaped from this unfor- 
tunate conflict. They affected to depreciate am 
element in which they were unskilled, but their 
own experience confirmed the truth of a maxim, 
that the master of the sea will always acquire the 
dominion of the land.' 


• The third book of Procopius is terminated by the death of Oer^ 
mahus, (Add. 1. iv, c. 23, 24, 25, 26> 
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After the loss of Germanus, the nations were chap. 
provoked to smile, by the strange iuNlligence, 
that the command of the Roman il^es character 
given to an eunuch. But the eunuch Narses' is 
ranked among the few who have rescued that un- *»>e eu- 
happy name from thecontemptandhatredof man- xarses, 
kind. A feeble diminutive body concealed the ^ 
soul of a statesman and a warrior. His youth had 
been employed in the management of the loom 
and distaff, in the cares of the household, and the 
service of female luxury ; but while his hands 
were busy, be s^^tly exercised the faculties of a 
YigorousmukdhKeming mted.^ Astrai^l^tu^ 
schools and the camp, tie studied in i^e palace to 
dissemble, to flatter, and to persuade; and as soon 
as he approached the person of the emperor, Jus- 
tinian listened with surprise and pleasure to the 
manly counsels of his chamberlain and private 
treasurer.® The talents of Narses were tried 
and improved in frequent embassies ; he led an 
array into Italy, acquired a practical knowledge of 
the war and the country, and presumed to strive 

^ Procopius relates the Ttholc scries of tfris second Gothic war and 
the victory of Narses» (1. i v, c. 2 1 . 26-35), A splendid scene I Among 
the six sut^ects of epic poetry which Tasso revolved In his mind, he 
'hesitated between tl*e conquests of Italy by Belisanus and by ^lar»e.8, 

(Hayiey’s Works, vol, iv, p- 70> 

« The country of Narses is unknown, since he must not be erft* 
founded with the PersarxDeuiao* Procopius styles him (Goth. 1. ii« 
c* 13) rm/itmf ; Paul Wamefrid (L li, c. 3, p. 77^ 

Chartularius : Marcellinus adds the name of Cubicularius. In an in* 
iScrlption on the Salarian bridge he is entitled Ex^onsul, Ex-praepo- 
ritus, CubicOli Patricius, (Mascou, Hist, of the Germans, h xiii, r- 
^). The law of Theodosius against eunochs was obsolete or abolish- 
ed, (Annotaticoi xx); but the foolish prophecy of tho Roman.- 
sisted in full vigouf, (Proreo. !. :r. c. 21 >- 
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CHAP, with the genius ofBelisarius. Twelve years after 

XLtiL jjjg return, the eunuch was chosen to achieve the 
(Wnquesfe^hich;‘had been left imperfect by the 
first of the Roman genCrals. Instead of being 
dazzled by vanity or emulation, he seriously de- 
clared, that unless he were armed with an ade- 
quate force, he would never consent to risk his 
own glory, and that of his sovereign, Justinian 
granted to the favourite, what he might have 
denied to the hero ; the Gothic war was rekind* 
ledirqm and the preparatkms were not 

unworthy of the ancient majesty of the empire. 
The key of the public treasure was put into lu$ 
hand, to collect magazines, to levy soldiers, to 
purchase arms and horses, to discharge the ar- 
rears of pay, and to tempt the fidelity of the fu- 
gitives and deserters. ■ The troops of Gerraanus 
were still in arms ; they halted at Salona in the 
expectation of a new leader; and legions of std)- 
jects and allies were created by the well-known 
liberality of the eunuch Narses. The king of 
the Lombards'* satisfied or surpassed the obli- 
gations of a treaty, by lending two thousand 
two hundred of his bravest warriors, who were 
followed by three thousand of their martial at- 
tendants. Three thousand Heruli fought on 
horseback under Philemuth, their native chiejf ; 
and the noble Aratus, who adopted the manners 
and discipline of Rome, conducted a b^d of 

^ P«ul VTarncfrid. the Lombard,, records with complacency the 
succour, service, and honourable dismission of his countrymen— rei* 
pubUcae Roipanae adversns cmulos adjutores fuerant, (!■ ii, c. 1, p, 
774, adit. Grot.). I am surprised that Aiboin, their martial king. 
Aid not lead hia subjects in persoli. 
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yeterans of the same nation. Dagistheus was chap. 
released from prison to command the iiuns ; and ^*'**‘' 
Kobad, the grandson and neph'^w of the great 
king, was conspicuous hy the regal tiara at the 
head of his faithful Persians, who had devoted 
themselves to the fortunes of their prince.* Ab- 
solute in the exercise of his authority, more absoy 
lute in the affection of his troops, Narses led a nu- 
merous and gallant army from Philippolis to Sa- 
lona, from whence he coasted the eastern side of 
the Hadriatic as far as the confines of Italy. His 
progress was checked. Xbe East could not sup- 
ply vesseiscap^e of transp<»-ti|ig^ich|Bultitttdes 
of men and hors^ The Franks, who, in the ge- 
neral confusion, had usurped the greater part of 
the Venetian province, refused a free passage to 
the friends of the I,ombards. The station of Ve- 
rona was occupied by Teias, with the flower of 
the Gothic forces ; and that skilful commander 
had overspread the adjacent country with the fall 
of woods and the inundation of waters.* In 
this perplexity, an oflScer of experience proposed 
a measure, secure by the appearance of rashness ; 
that the Roman army should cautiously advance 
along the sea-.sliore, while the fleet preceded their 

* He was. if an impostor, the son of the blind Zames, saved by 
compassion, and educated in the Bysantine court by the various mo* 
tives of policy, pride, and generosity, (Precop. Persic, !• i, c. ^). 

^ In the tune of Augustus, and in the middle ages, Ae whele waste 
from Aquileia to Ravenna was covered with woods, lakes, and morass- 
es. Man has subdued nature, and the land has been cultivated, 
since the waters are confine and eaRwnked. See the learned re» 
searches of Muratori, (Antiquitat. Italis medii ,£vl, tom. i, dissert, 
xxi, p. 253, 254), from Vitruvius, Strabe. BefadSan, eld chvtersi 
local knowledge. 
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march, and successively cast a bridge of* boats 
over the mouths of the rivers, the Timavus, the 
Brenta, the Ad^^e, and the Po, that fall into the 
Hadriatic to the north of Ravenna. Nine days 
he reposed in the city, collected the fragments of 
the Italian army, and marched towards Rimini 
to meet the defiance of an insulting enemy. 

The prudence of Narses impelled him to speedy 
and decisive action. His powers were the last 
effort of the state : the cost of each day accu- 
muiated tte rac»*mons account} wd the nations, 
untrained to discipline or fatigue, might be 
rashly provoked to turn their arms against eadi 
other, or against their benefactor. The same 
considerations might have tempered the ardour 
of Totila. But he was conscious, that the cler- 
gy and people of Italy aspired to a second revo- 
lution : he felt or suspected the rapid progre 
of treason, and he resolved to risk the Gotl 
kingdom on the chance of a day, in which the 
valiant would be animated by instant danger, 
and the disaffected might be awed by mutual 
ignorance. In his march from Ravenna, the 
Roman general chastised the garrison of Rimi- 
ni, traversed in a direct line the hills of Urbino, 
and re-entered the Flaminian way, nine miles be- 
yond the perforated rock, an obstacle of art and 
nature which might have stopped or retarded his 
progress.’ The Gotbswereassembledintheneigh- 


* Tlje Flamitiian way, as it is corrected from the Itineraries, and the 
b«rt modern maps, by d’Anville, (Analyse de ritalie, p. 147-162)* 
may be thus stated-^Roxn to Nariji, 51 Roman miles : Terni, 57 ; Spo- 

letc* 
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bourhood of Rome, they advaixced, without delay, chap. 
to seek a superior enemy, and the two armies ap- 
proached eadh other at the distance of one hun- 
dred furlongs, between Tagina” and the sepul- 
chres of the Gauls." The haughty message of 
Narses was an offer, not of peace, but of pardon. 

The answer of the Gothic king declared his reso- 
lution to die or conquer. “ What day,” said the 
messenger, “ will you fix for the combat ?” “ The 
“ eighth day,” replied Totila : but early the next 
morning he attempted to surprise a foe, suspicious 
of deceit, and prepared for battle. Ten thousand 
Heruli and Lombards, of approved valour and 
doubtful faith, were placed in the centre. Each 
of the wings was composed of eight thousand Ro- 
mans; the right was guarded by the cavalry of the 
Huns, the left was covered by fifteen hundred 
chosen horse, destined, according to the emergen- 
cies of action, to sustain the retreatof theirfriends, 

leto, 75; Foligno, 89; Xoccra, 103; Cagli, 142; Intercisa, 157; 
Fossombrone, 160; Fano, l^O; Pesaro, 184; Rixisi, 208— about 
189 English miles. He takes no notice of the death qf Totila ; but 
Wesseling (Itinerar. p. 614) exchanges for the field of Taginat the 
unknown appellation of Ptaniaa^ eight miles fiom Xoccra. 

” Taginae, or rather Tadina?, is mentioned by Pliny ; but the bi- 
shopric of that obscuie town, a mile from Gualdo, in the plain, was 
united, in the year 1007, with that of Xoccra. The signs of antiquity 
are preserved in the local appellation?, the camp; Capraia^ 

Caprea; Busta Gallorum. See Cluverius, (Italia Antiqua, 

1. ii, c. 6, p. 615, 616, 617); Lucus Hoistenius, (Annotat. ad Cluver. 
p. 85, 86) ; Guazzesi, (Dissertat p. 177-217, a professed inquiry), and 
the maps of the ecclesiastical state and the march of Ancona, Lc 
Malre and Magini. 

** The battle was fought in the year of llonae 458 ; and the consul 
Decius, by devoting his own life, assured the triumph of his country 
and his colleague Fabius, (T. Liv. x, 28# 29). Procopius ascribes to 
Camillus the victory of the Busla Gallorum; and his error branded 
by Cluverius with the national reproach of Graecorum nugamenta. 

VOL. VII. , r r 
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or to encompass the flank of the enemy. From 
his proper station at the head of the right wing, the 
eunudi rode along the line, expressing by his voice 
and countenance the assurance of victory; exciting 
the soldiers of the emperor to punish the guilt and 
madness of a band of robbers ; and exposing to 
their view, gold-chains, collars, and bracelets, the 
rerwards of military virtue. From the event of a 
single combat, they drew an omen of success ; and 
they beheld with pleasure tJhe courage of fifty 
arefaorg^ wjj»maintained a small eminence against 
three successive attacks of the Gothic cavalry. At 
thedistance only oftwobow-shotsjtlie armies spent 
the morning in dreadful suspense, and the Romans 
tasted sonvj necessary food, without unloosening 
file cuirass from their breast, or the bridle from 
their horses. Narses awmted the charge ; and it 
was delayed by Totila till he had received his last 
succours of two thousand Goths. While he con- 
sumed the hours in fruitless treaty, the king ex- 
hibited in a naiTOW space the strength and agility 
of a warrior. His armour was enchased with gold; 
his purple banner floated with the wand ; he cast 
his lance into the air ; caught it w ith the right 
hand ; shifted it to the left ; threw himself back- 
wards ; recovered his seat ; and managed a fiery 
steed in all the paces and evolutions of the eques- 
trian school. As soon as the succours had arrived, 
he retired to his tent, assumed the dress and arms 
ol a private soldier, and gave the signal of battle. 
The first line of cavalry advanced wdth more gou- 
rage than discrctionj and left behind them the in- 
tantry of the second line. They were so(^n en- 
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gaged between the horns of a crescent, into which 
the adverse wings had been yisensibly curved, 
and were saluted from either side by the volleys 
of four thousand archers. Their ardour, and 
even their distress, drove them forw'ards to a close 
and unequal conflict, in which they could only 
use their lances against an enemy equally skilled 
in all the instruments of war. A generous emu- 
latimi in^ired the Romans and their barbarian 
allies : and Narses, who calmly viewed and di- 
rected their efforts, doubted to w’hom he should 
adjudge the prize of superior braveiy. The Goth- 
ic cavaliy was astonished and disordered, press- 
ed and broken ; and the line of infantry, instead 
of presenting their spears, or opening their in- 
tervals, were trampled under the feet of the fly- 
ing horse. Six thousand of the Goths were 
slaughtered, without mercy, in the field of Ta- 
gina. Their prince, w'ith five attendants, w'as 
overtaken by Asbad, of the race of the Gepidafi. 
*• Spare the king of Italy,’’ cried a loyal voice, 
and Asbad struck his lance through the body of 
Totila. The blow was instantly revenged by 
the faithful Goths ; they transported their dying 
monarch seven miles beyond the scene of his 
disgrace ; and his last moments w ere not embit- 
tered by the presence of an enemy. Compas- 
sion aflbrded him the shelter of an obscure tomb ; 
but the Romans W'ere not satisfied of their vic- 
tory, till tliey beheld the corpse of the Gothic 
king. His bat, enriched with gems, and his 
bloody robe, w'ere presented to Justinian by the 
messentrers of triumph." 

• Theorhanc.-, C-hron. r. !?3. U.st. Miicel:. I xvl. p. 

r* ** 
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CHAP. As soon as Narses had paid his devotions to the 
Author of victory, and the blessed Virgin, his pe- 
Conquest cuUar patronesS}** he praised, rewarded, and dis- 
^ nTscs “1‘ssed the Lombards. The villages had been re- 
duced to ashes by these valiant savages ; they ravish- 
ed matrons and virgins on the altar; their retreat 
was diligently watched by a strong detachment of 
regular forces, who prevented a repetition of thife 
like disorders. The victorious eunuch pursued his 
march through Tuscany, accepted the submission 
of the heard the acclamations, and often 

the complaints, of the Italians, and encompassed 
the walls of Rome with the remainder of his for- 
midable host. Round the wide circumference, 
Narses assigned to himself, and to each of bis lieu- 
tenants, a real orafeigned attack, while he silently 
marked the place of easy and unguarded entrance. 
Neither the fortifications of Hadrian’s mole, nor 
of the port, could long delay the progress of the 
conqueror ; and Justinian once more received the 
keys of Rome, which, under his reign, had been 
jive times taken and recovered."* But the deli- 
verance of Rome w as the last calamity of the Ro- 
man people. The barbarian allies of Narses too 
frequently confounded the privileges of peace and 
war : the despair of the flying Goths found some 

P£vagrius, 1. iv, c. 24. The inspiration of the Virgin revealed to 
Xarses the day, and the word, of battle, (Paul Diacon. 1. ii, c. 3, 
p. 776). 

^ Et/ rvru t$ TifiTrov In the year 536 by Beli* 

sarius, in 546 by Totila, in 547 by Belisorius, in 549 by Totila, and 
in 552 by Narses, Maltretus had inadvertently translated sextumt 
a mistake which he afterwards retracts ; but the mischief was done ; 
and Cousin, with a train of French and Latin reader*^, have fallen 
Uito the snare. 
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consolation in sanguinary revenge: and three chap. 
hundred youths of the noblest- families, who had 
been sent as hostages beyond the Po, were inhu- 
manly slain by the successor of Totila. The fate 
of the senate suggests an awful lesson of the vi- 
cissitude of human affairs. Of the senators whom 
Totila had banished from their country, some 
were rescued by an officer of Belisarius, and trans- 
ported from Campania to Sicily ; while others 
were too guilty to confide in the clemency of 
Justinian, or too poor to provide horses for their 
escape to the sea-shore. Their brethren lan- 
guished five years in a state of indigence and 
exile : the victory of Narses revived their hopes ; 
but their premature return to the metropolis was 
prevented by the furious Goths ; and all the fort- 
resses of Campania were stained with patrician'’ 
blood. After a period of thirteen centuries, the 
institution of Romulus expired ; and if the nobles 
of Rome still assumed the title of senators, few 
subsequent traces can be discovered of a public 
council, or constitutional order. Ascend six 
hundred years, and contemplate the kings of the 
earth soliciting an audience, as the slaves or 
freedmen of the Roman senate !‘ 

The Gothic war was vet alive. The bravest of ncfeat an* 

^ j rr« • death of 

the nation retired beyond the Fo ; and i eias was xeias, the 
unanimously chosen to succeed and revenge their co'tL? 


' Compare two passages of Procapias, (U Ui, c. 26 ; I. iv, c. 2I), 
which, with some collateral hints from Marcellinus and Jornandes, 
aiustrate the state of the expiring senate. 

• See, in the example of Pru.sias, as it is delivered in the fragments 
of Polybius, (Excerpt. Legat. xctii, p. 921, 928), a curious picture of 
a royal slave. 


c c 3 
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dqiarted hero. The new king immediately sent 
^ ambassadors to implore, or rather to purchase, 
, the aid of the Franks, and nobly lavished for the 
public safety, the riches which had been deposit^ 
ed in the palace of Pavia. The residue of the 
ro)"aI treasure was guarded by his brother Ali- 
gern at Cumae in Campania ; but the strong 
castle which Totila had fortified, was closely be- 
sieged by the arms of Narses. From the Alps 
to the foot of mottDt Ve^oviu^ the Gothic king, 
by rapid and secret marches, advanced to the re^ 
lief of his brother, eluded the vigilance of the 
Roman cliiefs, and pitched his camp on the bankt 
of the Sarnus or Draco^ which flows from Nu- 
ceria into the bay of Naples. The river sepa- 
rated the two armies : sixty days wore consum- 
ed in distant and fruitless combats, and Teias 
maintained th is important post, till he was deserted 
by his fleet and the hope of subsistence. With re- 
luctant steps he ascended the Lactarian mount, 
where the physicians of Rome, since the time of 
Galen, had sent their patients for the lienefitof tte 
air and the milk." But the Goths soon embraced 
a more generous resolution : to descend the bill, 

* The A^a»4ri> Procopius (Goth. 1. iv, c% 35) is evidently the Sar» 
nus. The text is accused or altered by the rash violence of Cluverius, 
(1. iv, c, 3, p. 1 156) : but Camillo Pellegrini of Naples (Discorsi soprt 
la Campania Felice, p. 330, 331) has proved from old records, that at 
eaily as the year 822 that iiver was called the Dracontio, or Dracoa* 
cello. 

“ Galen (de Method. Medendi^ 1. v, apud Cluver. I. iv, c. 3, p. 1159, 
1160) describes the lofty site, pure air, and rich milk of mount Lac- 
tarius, whose medicinal benefits were equally known and sought in 
the time of Symmachus, (1. vl, epist, 18), and C*ssiodorius, (Var. xif 
l0\ Nothing is now left except the name of the town of Ltttcre* 
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to dismiss their horses, and to die in arms, and chap. 
in tlie possession of freedom. .The kin^marched 
at their head, bearing in his right hand a lance, 
and an ample buckler in liis left: Arith the one he 
struckdead the foremost of the assailants} with the 
other he received the weapons which every hand 
was ambitious to aim against his life. After a 
combat of many hours, his left arm was fatigued 
by the weight of twelve javelins Avhich hung from 
,his shield. Without moving from his ground, or 
suspending his blows, the hero called aloud on his 
attendantsfor a fresh tnickler, but ia the moment, 
while his side was uncovered, it was pierced by a 
mortal dart. He fell : and his head exalted on a 
spear, proclaimed to the nations, that the Gothic 
kingdom was no more. But tlie example of his 
death served only to animate the companions who 
had sworn to perish with their leader. They 
fought till darkness descended on thoewth. They 
reposed on their arms. The combat wascenewed 
wdth the return of light, and maintained with un- 
abated vigour till the evening of the second day. 

The repose of a second night, the want of water, 
and the loss of their bravest champions, determined 
the surviving Goths to accept the fair capatulation 
which the prudence of Narses was inclined to pro- 
pose. They embraced the alternative of residing 
in Italyas the subjects and soldiers of Justinian, or 
departing with a portion of their private wedth, in 
search of some independent country.* Ttet the 

• Buat (tom. xi, p. 2, &c.) conveys to his favoorite Bavaria this rem- 
nant of Goths, tvho by others are buried in the mountains of Uri, W 
restored to their native isle of Gothland, (Masrou, Annot. xp). 
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CHAP, oath of fidelity or exile was alike rejected by 
one thouftind Goths, who broke away before the 
treaty was signed;, and boldly effected their re- 
treat to the walls of Pavia. The spirit, as well 
as the situation, of Aligern, prompted him to 
imitate rather than to bewail hisbrother : a strong 
and dexterous archer,hetranspierced with a single 
arrow the armour and breast of his antagonist ; 
and his military conduct defended Cumae ^ above 
a year against the forces of the Romans. Their, 
mdustry had scooped the Sibyll’s cave* into a 
prodigious mine ; combustible materials were 
introduced to consume the temporary props : the 
wall and the gate of Cumae sunk into the ca- 
vern, but the ruins formed a deep and inacces- 
sible precipice. On the fragment of a rock, Ali- 
gern stood alone and unshaken, till he calmly 
surveyed the hopeless condition of his country, 
and judged it more honourable to be the friend 
of Narses than the slave of the Franks. After the 
death of Teias, the Roman general separated bis 
troops toreducethecitiesof Italy ; Lucca sustained 
a long and vigorous siege : and such was the hu- 
manity or the prudence of N arses, that the repeated 

^ I leave Scaliger, (Anlmadvers. in Euseb. p, 59), and Salmpsius, 
(Exercitat. Fiinian. p. 51, 52), to quarrel about the origin of Cum®, 
the oli^t of the Greek colonies in Italy, (Strab. 1. v, p. 372 ; Velleius 
Paterculus, L i, c. 4), already vacant in'Juvenars time, (Satir. Ui), 
and now in ruins.' 

* Agathias (I. i, c. 21) settles the SibylVs cave under the w-uils of 
Cum® ; he agrees with Servius, (ad- 1, vi, ^neid.) ; nor can I perceive 
why their opinion should be rejected by Heyne, the excellent editor of 
(tom. ii, p. 630, 651). In urbe media secreta religio! But 
Cumae WM not yet built ; and the lines (I. vi, 96, 97) would become 
ridiculous, if .^neas were actually in a Greek city. 
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perfidy of the inhabitants coiUd not provoke him chap. 
to exact the forfeit lives of their hostages’. These 
hostages were dismissed in safety ; and their 
grateful zeal at length subdued the obstinacy of 
their countrymen.® 

Before Lucca had surrendered, Italy was over* 
whelmed by a new deluge of barbarians. A fee- 
ble youth, the grandson of Clovis, reigned over 
the Austrasians or oriental Franks. The guard- 
ians of Theodebald entertained with coldness 
and reluctance the magnificent promises of the 
Gothic ambassadors, ^t the spirit of a mar- 
tial people outstripped the timid counsels of the 
court : two brothers, Lothaire and Buccelin,” the 
dukes of the Alemanni, stood forth as the leaders 
of the •Italian war ; and seventy -five thousand 
Germans descended in the autumn from the 
Rhaetian Alps into the plain of Milan, The van- 
guard of the Roman army was stationed near 
the Po, under the conduct of Fulcaris, a bold He- 
rulian, who rashly conceived, that personal bravery 
was the sole duty, and merit of a commander. As 
he marched without order or precaution along 
the iEmilian way, an ambuscade of Franks sud- 
<lenly arose from the amphitheatre of Parma : his 
troops were surprised and routed; but their leader 
refused to fly, declaring to the last moment that 

• There is some difficulty in connecting the 35th chapter oftheivth 
book of the Gothic war of Procopius with the first book of the history 
of Agathias We must now relinquish a statesman and soldier, to at« 
tend the footsteps of a poet and rhetorician* (1. i* p. 11 ; 1. ii, p. 51, edit. 

Louvre). 

^ Among the fabulous exploits of Buccelln, he dibcomfited and slew 
Bcllsariu-s, subdued Italy and Sicily, &c. See, in the Historians of 
France, Gregor}* of Tours, (tom. ii, I. Hi, c. 32, p. 203), and Aimoin; 
ftoro. iiij I. iij dc Gestis FraBCoram, c. 23* p. 5J». 
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CHAP, death was less terrible than the angry connten- 
ance of Narses. The death of Fulcaris, and the 
retreat of the surviving chiefs, decided the fluc- 
tuating and rebellious temper of the Goths ; they 
flew, to the standard of their deliverers, and ad- 
mitted them into the cities which still resisted 
the arms of the Roman general. The conqueror 
of Italy opened a free passage to the irresistible 
torrent of barbarians. They passed under the 
walls of Qesena, aad answered by threats and 
r^Htnches the advice of Aligem, that the Gothic 
treasures could no longer repay the labour of an 
invasion. Two thousand Franks were destroyed 
by the skill and valour of Narses himself, who 
sallied from Rimini at the head of three hundred 
horse, to chastise the licentious rapine of their 
march. On the confines of Samnium, the two 
brothers divided their forces. With the right 
wing, Buccelin assumed the spoil of Campania, 
Lucania, and Bnittium : with the left, Lothaire 
accepted the plunder of Apulia and Calabria. 
They followed the coast of the Mediterranean and 
the Hadriatic, as far as Rhcgium and Otranto, 
and the extreme lands of Italy were the term of 
f heir destructive progress. TheFranks,who were 
Christians and catholics, contented themselves 
with simple pillage and occasional murder. Btit 
the churches which their piety had spared, were 
stripped by the sacrilegious hands of the Ale- 
manni, who sacrificed horses heads to their native 
deities of the woods and rivers they melted 

• Agathias notices their superstition In a philosophic tone, (I. i, p. 
IS). At Zog, in Switzerland, idolatry still prevailed in the year SIS'! 

St. 
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or profaned the consecrated vessels, and the riiins chap. 
of shrines and altars were stamed with the blood *^*'*^^- 
, of the faithful. Buccelin was' actuated by am- 
bition, and Lothaire by avarice. The former 
aspired to restore the Gothic kingdom : the lat- 
ter, after a promise to his brother of speedy suc- 
cours, returned by the same road to deposit his 
treasure beyond the Alps. The strength of their 
armies was already wasted by the change of 
climate and contagion of disease : the Germans 
revelled in the vintage of Italy ; and their own 
intemperance avenged, in some degee, the mi- 
series pf a defenceless people. 

At the entrance of the spring, the imperial 
troops, who had guarded the cities, assembled »nd ai®. 
to the number of eighteen thousand men, in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Their winter hours ^ 
had not been consumed in idleness. By the 
command, and after the example, of Narses, they 
repeated each day their military exercise on foot 
and on horseback, accustomed their ear to obey 
the sound of the trumpet, and practised the 
steps and evolutions of the Pyrrhic dance. From 
the straits of Sicily, Buccelin, w’ith thirty thou- 
sand Franks and Alemanni, slowly moved to- 
wards Capua, occupied with a wooden tower 
the bridge of Casilinum, covered his right by 
the stream of the Vultumus, and secured the 
the rest of his encampment, by a rampart of 
sharp stakes, and a circle of w aggons, whose 
wheels were buried in the earth. He impatiently 

St. Columban and St. Gall were the apostles of that rude country ; and 
the latter founded an hermitage, which has swelled into an ecclesiastic* 
al principality and a pf'pulou:! city, the seat of freedom and commerce. 
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expected the return of Lothaire ; ignorant, alas ! 
that his brother could never return, and that the 
chief and his army had been swept away by a 
strange disease"* on the banks of the lake Benacus, 
between Trent and Verona. The banners of Nar- 
ses soon approached the Vulturnus, and the eyes 
of Italy w'ere anxiously fixed on the event of this 
final contest. Perhaps the talents of the Roman 
general were most conspicuous in the calm oper- 
ations which precede the tumult of a battle. His 
skilful morements intercepted the subsistence of 
the barbarian, deprived liim of the advantage of 
the bridge and river, and in the choice of the 
ground and moment of action, reduced him to 
comply with the inclination of his enemy. On 
the morning of the important day, when the 
ranks were already formed, a servant, for some 
trivial fault, was killed by bis master, one of the 
leaders of the Heruli. The justice or passion 
of Narses was awakened : he summoned the 
offender to his presence, and, without listening 
to his excuses, gave the signal to the minister of 
death. If the cruel master had not infringed 
the laws of his nation, this arbitrary execution 
was not less unjust, than it appears to have been 
imprudent. The Heruli felt the indignity ; 
they halted : but the Roman general, with- 
oi>t soothing their rage, or expecting their re- 
solution, called aloud, as the trumpets sound- 
ed, that unless they hastened to occupy their 
place, they would lose the honour of the victory. 

^ See the death of Lothaire in Agathias, (I. ii, p. 38), and Paul 
Warnefrid, sumanied Diaconus, (!. ii, c. 3, 775), The Greek make* 
him rave and tear his fiesh. He ha^ plundered chprchcs. 
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His troops were disposed' in a long front, the chap. 
cavalry on the wings; in the. centre, the heavy- 
armed foot ; the archers and stingers in the rear. 

The Germans advanced in a sharp-pointed co- 
lumn, of the form of a triangle or solid wedge. 

They pierced the feeble centre of Narses, who 
received them with a smile into the fatal snare, 
and directed his wings of cavalry insensibly to 
wheel on their flanks and encompass their rear. 

The host of the Franks and Alemanni consisted 
of infantry : a sword and buckler hung by their 
side, and they used, as their weapons of offence, 
a weighty hatchet, and a hooked javelin, which 
were only formidable in close combat, or at a 
short distance. The flower of the Roman ar- 
chers, on horseback, and in complete armour, 
skirmished without peril round this immovalile 
phalanx ; supplied by active speed the deficien- 
cy of number ; and aimed their arrows against a 
crowd of barbarians, who, instead of a cuirass 
and helmet, were covered by a loose garment of 
fur or linen. They jiaused, they trembled, their 
ranks w£re confounded, and in the decisive mo- 
ment the Heruli, [iroferring glory to revenge, 
charged . with rapid violence the head of tlie 
column. Their leader, .Sindbal, and Aligern, 
the Gothic prince, deserved the prize of superior 
valour ; and their example incited the victorious 
troops to achieve with swords and spears the 

* P^re Daniel (Hist, de la Mihce Fran^oise, tom, i, p. 17-iI) Iki- 
exhibited a fanciful representation of'this battle, somewhat ;:i the 
manner of the Chevalier Folarcl, the once famous editor ot r«i}Lius, 
who fashioned to his own habits and opinions «ill the inilltarf 
fton* of antiquity. 
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CHAP, destruction of the enemy. Buccelin, and the 
1 L greatest part of his army, perished on the field 
of battle, in the waters of the Vulturnus, or by 
the hands of the enraged peasants : but it may 
seem' incredible that a victory,' which no more 
than five of the Alemanni survived, could be 
purchased with the loss of fourscore Romans. 
Seven thousand Goths, the relicts of the war# 
defended the fortress of Campsa till the ensuing 
spring; and every messenger of Narses an- 
nounced tfee reduction of the Italian cities, whose 
names were corrupted by the ignorance or vani- 
ty of the Greeks.® After the battle of Casili- 
num, Narses entered the capital ; the arms and 
treasures of the Goths, the Franks, and Aleman- 
ni, were displayed ; his soldiers, with garlands in 
their hands, chanted the praises of the conquer- 
or ; and Rome, for the last time, beheld the sem- 
blance of a triumph. 

rf After a reign of sixty years, the throne of the 

A. D. si4- Gothic kings was filled by the exarchs of Ra- 
venna, the representatives in peace and war of 
the emperor of the Romans. Their jurisdiction 
Avas soon reduced to the limits of a narrow pro- 
vince: but Narses himself, the first and most 
powerful of the exarchs, administered above fif- 
teen years the entire kingdom of Italy. Like 
Belisarius, he bad deserved the honours of envy, 

* Agathias (1- ii» p. 4-7) has produced a Greek epigram of six lines 
OH ^is victory of Narses, which is favourably compared to the battles 
of Marathon and Platxa. The chief difference is indeed in their con* 
sequences—so trivial in the former instance— so permanent ar.d glo- 
rious in the latter. 

• The Beroi and Brincas of Thenphanes or his transcriber {p. 201'' 
must be read or understood Verona and Briria. 
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calumny, and disgrace: but the favourite eunuch chap. 
still enjoyed the confidence of Justinian, or the 
leader of a victorious army awed and repressed 
the ingratitude of a timid court. Yet it was 
not by weak and mischievous indulgence that 
Narses secured the attachment of his troops. 
5’orgetful of the past, and regardless of the fu- 
ture, they abused the present hour of prosperity 
and peace. The cities of Italy resounded with 
the noise of drinking and dancing : the spoils of 
victory were wasted in sensual pleasures ; and 
nothing (says Agathias) remained, unless to ex- 
clmige their shields and helmets for the soft lute 
and the capacious hogshead.^ In a manly oration, 
not unworthy of a Roman censor, the eunuch 
reproved these disorderly vices, which sullied their 
fame and endangered their safety. The soldiers 
blushed and obeyed: discipline was confirmed, 
the fortifications were restored ; a duke was sta- 
tioned for the defence and military command of 
each of the principal cities;' and the eye ot Nar- 
ses pervaded the ample pros|)ect from Calabria 
to the Alps. The remains of the Gothic nation 
evacuated the country, or mingled with the peo- 
ple : the Franks, instead of revenging the death 
of Buccelin, abandoned, without a struggle, their 

^ 'B.Xmrt yttf n/idh ctUTCl W Ti vj. «a. rj 

6iiv (Ajratbias. i. ii, p. 

the first scene of Richard III, onr English p.iet has bcautifuav e.i- 
larged on this idea, for which, however, he was not indebted to It. 

zantine historian. 

' Matrd haa proved, (Verona lUustrata, P. i, I. r, p- 2^7. 2t39t. - 
the coninion opinion, that the duke^ of fta-y 'Atri; 

Kfua-c the cftnque^t «f the Lomlcid: by h-ris*.!. In t 

Sanenon, 'V*-’. Jji-t'.i r-,#*' 0"= tl**- 
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CHAP. Italian conquests: and the rebellious Sindbal, 
chief of the Heculi, was subdued, taken, and 
hung on a lofty gallows by the inflexible justice 
of the exarch.'‘ The civil state of Italy, after 
the agitation of a long tempest, was fixed by a 
pragmatic sanction, which the emperor promul- 
gated at the request of the pope. Justinian in- 
troduced his own jurisprudence into the schools 
and tribunals of the West: he ratified the acts of 
Theodoric and his immediate successors, but every 
deed was resdnded and abolished, which force had 
extorted, or fear had subscribed, under the usurp- 
ation of Totila. A moderate theory was framed 
to reconcile the rights of property Avith the safe- 
ty of prescription, the claims of the state with the 
poverty of the people, and the pardon of offences 
with the interest of virtue and order of society. 
Under the exarchs of Ravenna, Rome was de- 
graded to the second rank. Yet the senators 
were gratified by the permission of visiting their 
. estates in Italy, and of approaching without ob- 
stacle the throne of Constantinople; the regulation 
of weights and measures was delegated to the pope 
and senate ; and the salaries of lawyers and phy- 
sicians, of orators and grammariansj were destin- 
ed to preserve or rekiiulle the light of science in 
the ancient capiUih- Uiitinian might dictate bene- 
A olent edicts,^ and Narses might second his Avishes 

* See Paiilus Diaconus, I. iii, c. 2, p. 776. Menander (in Excerpt. 
Legut. p. 1^^) mentions some risings in Italy by the Franks, and 
Theophanes (p. 201) hints at some Gothic rebellions. 

^ Tlie Pragmatic Sanction of Justinian, which restores and regu- 
lates the ci\ il state of Italy, consists of xxvii articles ; it is dated Au- 
15, A. D. 55-1; is addre-^sed to Naraes, V. J. Praepositus Sacri 

C«biculi» 
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by> the restoration of cities, and more especially crap. 
of clmrphes. But the power of kings is most ef- 
fectual to destroy : and the twenty years of the 
Gothic war had consummated the distress and 
depopulation of Italy. As early as the fourth catn- 
paign, under the discipline of Belisarius himself, 
fifty thousand labourers died of hunger” in the 
narrow, region of Picenum;” and a strict inter- 
pr^aticai of the evidence of Procopius would 
swell the Joss of Italy above the total sum of her 
present inhabitants.'’ 

I desire Jtg bejieve,. but 4 tlare not affirm, that invasion 
Belis^ins sincerely rejoiced inthe triiimplLof Na r* Bulgari- 
ses. Ye tthe consciousness <^his own exploits might 
teach him to esteem without jealousy the merit of 
a rival ; and the repose of the aged warrior was 
crowned by a last victory which saved the emperor 
and the capital. The barbarians who annually 
visited the pronnces of Europe w'ere less discourag- 
ed by some accidental defeats, than they were ex- 

Cubiculi, arwl to Antiochus, Prajfectus Praetorio Italia { and has been 
preserved by Julian Antecessof, and In the Corpus Juris Civi)is« 
after the tiovels and edicts of Justinian* Justin* and Tiberius* 

*" A still greater number was consulted bj tamine in the Routhern 
provinces* without (ixvor) the Ionian guif* Acorns were used in 
the place of bi'ead. Procopius had seen a deserted orphan suckled by 
a shc-goat. Seventeen passengers were lodged, murdered, and eaten 
by two Women, who were detected and slain by the eighteenth, &c. 

• Quinta fcgio Picenl est; quondam uberrima? multitudinis, ccclx 
tnillia PicenCium in lidem P. K« venerc, iPlin. Hist. ^atur. in, 18). 

In the time of Vesi»asian, this ancient population was already r.ixii* 
nished. 

« Perhaps &fteen or sixteen milliotw. Procopius (Anecdot. c. ie> 
computes that Africa lost five millions* that Italy Was thrice aa ex- 
tensive, and that the depopulation was in a larger proportion. But 
his reckoning is inflamed by passion, and clouded wjth uitcertainty- 

vnt. vn. n d 
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CHAP, cited by the double hope of spoil and of subsidy. 
In the thirty-second winter of Justinian’s reign, 
the Danube was deeply frozen : Zabergan led the 
cavalry of the Bulgarians, and his standard was 
followed by a promiscuous multitude of Sclavq- 
nians. The savage chief passed, without oppos- 
ition, the river and the mountains, spread his 
troops over Macedonia and Thrace, and advan- 
ced with no more than seven thousand horse to. 
the long walls which should have defended the' 
territory of Constantinople. ' But the works of 
man are imjiotent against the assaults of nature ; 
a recent earthquake had shaken the foundations 
of the wall ; and the forces of the empire were 
employed on the distant frontiers of Italy, Africa, 
and Persia. The seven schools,^ or companies’ 
of the guards or domestic troops, had been aug- 
mented to the number of five thousand five hun- 
dred men, whose ordinary station was in thq 
peaceful cities of Asia. But the places of the 
brave Armenians were insensibly supplied by lazy 
citizens, who purchased an exemption from the 
duties of civd life, without being exposed to the 
dangers of military service. Of such soldiers, 
few could lie tenqited to sally from the gates; 
and none could be persuaded to remain in the 
field, unless they wanted strength and speed to 
escape from the Bulgarians. The report of the 
iugitives exaggerated the numbers and fierceness 
of an enemy, who had polluted holy virgins, and 

> In the decay of these military schools,' the satire of Procopius 
t \necdot. c. 24; Aleman, p. 102, 103) confirmed and illustrated by 
A,^uthias, (1. v, p, 159), who cannot be rejected as an hostile witness. 
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abandoned new-born infants to the dogs and vul- c hap. 
tures; a crowd of rustics, imploring food and 
protection, increased the consternation of the 
city, and the tents of Zabergan were pitched at 
the distance of twenty miles,’ on the banks of a 
small river, which encircles Melanthias, and af- 
terwards falls into the Propontis.*’ Justinian 
trembled; and those who had only seen the em- 
peror in his old age, were pleased to suppose, 
that he had lost the alacrity and vigour of his 
youth. By his command, the vessels of gold and 
silver were reinoved from the churches in the 
- neigjraK>tu*hqb<f, and even the suburbs, df Con. 
,kantihople: the ramparts were Kne'd with trem- 
bling spectators : the golden gate was crowded 
with useless generals and tribunes, and the se- 
nate shared the fatigues and the apprehensions of 
the populace. 

But the eves of the prince and people were di- lmi vic- 
rected to a feeble veteran, who was compelled by Beiisarias. 
the public danger to resume the armour in which 
he had entered , Carthage and defended Rome. 

The horses of the royal stables, of private citizens, 
and even of the circus, were hastily collected ; 

TIte distiince from Constantinople to Melanthias, Villa CiEsariana, 

(Ammian. Marcyllin. xxx, ll), is lariously fixed at 102 or 140 sta- 
dia, (Suidas, tom. ii, (i. 522, 52S; Agatbias, I. v, p. 158). or xviii or 
xix miles, (Itiiieraria, p. 138, 230,323, 332, and Wcsseling's Obscri- 
ations). The first xii miles, as far as Rhegium, were paved by Jus- 
tinian, who bnilt a bridge over a morass or gullet between a lake and 
the sea, (Procop. de Edif 1. iv, c. 8). 

' The Atyras, (Pompon. Mela, I. ii, c. 2, p- 169, edit. \ oss). At 
the river's mouth, a town or castle of the same name was fortified by 
.Justinian, (Procop. de Edif. 1. iv, c. 2; Itinerar. p. 570, and Wessei- 
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the emulation of the old and young was roused 
by the name of Belisarius, and hjs first encamp- 
ment was in the presence of a victorious enemy. 
His prudence, and the labour of the friendly pea- 
sants, secured, with a ditch and rampart, the 
repose of the night; irinuirterahle fires, and 
clouds of dust, were artfully contrived to mag- 
nify, the opinion of his strength : his soldiers sud- ' 
deniy passed from despondency to' presumption *, 
and while ten thousimd voices deiftan^d the bat- 

the hour of trial he must depend oii the Ifirlnness 
of three hundred veterans. The next morning ; 
the Bulgarian cavalr}’ advanced to the charge.' 
But they heard the shouts of multitudes, they 
beheld the arms and discipline: uf the front ; they ' 
were assaulted on theflanl$£ by two- ambuscades 
which rose from the woods ; their forfemost war- 
riors fell by the hand of the aged hero and his > 
guards ; and the swiftness Of their evolutions w as 
rendered useless by the close attack and rapid 
pursuit of the Romans. In this action (so speedy 
was their flight) the Bulgarians lost only fouf 
hundred horse ; but Constantinople was saved ; . 
and Zabergan, who felt the hand of a master,* 
withdrew to a respectful distance. But his 
friends w ere numerous in the council?! of the em- 
peror, and Belisarius obeyed with reluctance, the 
commands of envy and Justinian, which forbade 
him to achieve the deliverance of his country. 
On his return to the city, the people, still con- 
scious of their danger, accompanied his triumph 
with acclamations of joy and giatitude, which 
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were imputed as a crime to tbd victorious gene- chap 
rai. But when he entered the palace, the court- 
iers were sHent,. and the emperor, after a cold 
and thankless embrace, dismissed him to mingle 
with the train of slaves. Yet so deep was the 
impression of his glory on the minds of men, that 
Justinian, in the seventy-seventh year of his age, 
was encouraged to advance near fofty miles from 
the capital, and to inspect in person the restor- 
ation of the long wall. The Bulgarians wasted 
the summer in, the, plains of Thrace: but they 
w;ere;}incftii(^ ^4 *6e Imhitiet of their 

i^sft;ajKeihpts 'On Greets nntlk^tlie Ghersonesus. 

*A menace of killing their prisoners quickened 
the payment of heavy ransoms ; and the depart- 
ure of Zabergan was hastened by the report, that 
double-prowed vessels were built on the Danube 
to intercept his passage. The danger was soon 
forgotten; and a vain question, whether their 
sovereign had shewn more wisdom or weakness, 
amused the idleness of the city.* 

About two years after the last victory of Beli- . 

1 /» fX'v • gi ace and 

safius, the emperor returned from a Thracian death, 
journey of health, or business, or devotion,. Jus- 
tinian was afflicted by a pain in his head ; and his 
private entry countenanced tlie rumour of his 
death. Before the third hour of the day, the 
baker’s shops wore plundered of their bread, the 
houses were shut, and every citzen, with hope or 
terror, prepared for the impending tumult. The 

• The Bulgarian war, and the last victory of Belisarius, are imr 
perfectly represented in the prolix declamation of Agaihiat, {1. 5, f. 
iSl-174^ and the dry Chronicle of Tho.'phane!>, (p. IVf, i9Sj. 

nd 3 
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CHAP, senators themselves, fearful and suspicious, were 
convened at the ninth hour ; and the prefect re- 
ceived their commands to visit every quarter of 
the city, and proclaim a general illumination for 
the recovery of the emperor’s health. The fer- 
ment subsided ; but every accident betrayed the 
impotence of the government and the factious 
temper of the people : the guards were disposed 
to mutiny as often as their quarters were 
changed or their the fre- 

quent calamfties of fires and earthquakes afford- 
ed the opportunities of disorder ; tlic disputes of 
the blues and greens, of the orthodox and here- 
tics, degenerated inCb bloody battles; and in the 
presence of the Persian ambassador, .Justinian 
blushed for himself and for his subjects. Capri- 
cious pardon and arbitrary punishment embittered 
the irksomeness and discontent of a long reign : a 
conspiracy was formed in the palace ; and, unless 
we are deceived by the names of Marcellus and 
Sergius, the most virtuous and the most profligate 
of the courtiers were associated in the same de- 
signs. They had fixed the time of the execution; 
their rank gave them access to the royal banquet; 
and their black slaves* were stationed in the vesti- 
bule and porticos, to announce the death. of the 
tyrant, and to excite a sedition in the capital. But 
the indiscretion of an accomplice saved the poor 
remnant of the days of Justinian. The conspir- 

* l»5irs. could scarcely be real Indians; and tbe ^Ethiopians* 

'^OTnetimes known by that name* were never used by the ancients a3 
guards or followers : they were the trifling, though costly, objects of fe- 
inale and royal luxury, (Terent, Eunuch, act. i, scene ii ; Sueton. in 
August, c. 63, with a good note of Casaubon, in Caligula, c. 57). 
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ators were detected and seized, with daggers chap. 
hidden under their garments : Marcellus died by ^ J. 
his own hand, and Sergius was dragged from 
the sanctuary.” Pressed by remorse, or tempt- 
ed by the hopes of safety, he accused two offi- 
cers of the household of Belisarius ; and torture 
forced them to declare that they had acted ac- 
cording to the secret instructions of their pa- 
tron.* jPc^terity will not hastily believe that 
an hero, who, in the vigour of life, had disdain- 
ed the fairest offers of ambition and revenge, 
should stoop to Atr jnurdpr of his prince, whom 
he couM hot longjsxpect to survive. Hisdbllow- 
ers were impatient to fly ; but flight must have 
been supported by rebellion, and he had lived 
enough for nature and for glory. Belisarius ap- a. d. ses, 
peared before the council with less fear than in- 
dignation : after forty year’s service, the emperor 
had prejudged his guilt; and injustice was sancti- 
fied by the presence and authority of the patriarch. 

Thelife of Belisarius was graciously spared; buthis 
fortunes were sequestered, and from Deceml)er to 
.July, he was guarded as a prisoner in his own 
palace. At length his innocence was acknow- a. d. a64, 
ledged ; his freedom and honours were restored ; •’“h 
and death, which might be hastened by resentment 
and grief, removed him from the world about 

» The Sergius (Vandal. 1. ii, c. *1, 22 ; Anecdot. c. 5) and Mar. 
cellus (Goth. 1. iii, c. 32) are mentioned by Procopius. See Theo. 
phanes, p. 197, 201. 

* Aleriiannus (p. 3) quotes an old Byzantine SIS. which has ’'vti, 
printed in the Imperium Oricntale of Banduri. 
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eight months after his deliverance. The name of 
Belisarius can never die : but instead of the funeral, 
the monuments, the statues, so justly due to his 
memory, I only read, that his treasures, the spoils 
of the Goths and Vandals, were immediately con- 
fiscated by the emperor. Some decent portion 
was reserved, however, for the use of his widow ; 
and as Antonina had much to repent, she devoted 
the last remayis of her Ufe and fortune to the 
foundation qf a ^ Simple and 

gettuii^nfi?fhtivc of the full of^l^liMYftiSiiod the 
ingratitude of Justinian.^ That he was deprived 
of his eyes, and reduced fiy envy to beg his 
bread, “ Give a penny to Belisarius the general!” 
is a fiction of later tipies,’ which has obtained 

7 Ot* the iiagtace and i(«storttion of the genuine original 

record U preserved in tlie fragment of John Malola, (tom. ii, p. 234- 
S43)v arfd the Chronicle of Theophancs, (p. 194-1^4).. Cedre- 
ttiu, (Cempend. p. ^7, 388)^ and Zonoras, (tom. ii* 1. xiv, p. fi9)i . 
-seem to hesitate between the obsolete truth and the growing falsebood- 

» The source of this idle fable may be derived from a miscellaneous 
work of the xiith century, the Chiliads of John Tzctxes, a 
1546, ad calcem Lycophront, Colon. Allobrog. 1614, in Corp. Poet. 
Grsc»). He relates the blindness and beggary of Belisarius in ten 
vulgar or political verses, (Chiliad iii, N*. 88, 339-348, in Corp, Poet.’ 
Grac. tom. ii, p. 311). 

Of ftut a<r*rv^X«i ^0 

This moral or romantic tale W'as imported into Italy with the lan- 
guage and manuscripts of Greece; repeated before the end of the 
xvth century by Crinitus, Pontarius, and Volaterranus ; attacked by 
Alciat, for the honour of the law ; and defended by Baronms (A. p. 
461, N*. 2, &C.) for the honour of the church. Yet Tzetzes hizn- 
■elf had read in ot6cr chronicles, that Belisarius did not lose Ws 
and that he recovered his fame and fortunes. 
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credit, or rather favour, as a strange example Of chap. 
the viciisitudes of fortune.* * 

If the emperor could rejoice in the death of Death ana 
Belisarius, he enjoyed the base satisfaction only 
eight months, the last period of a reign of thirty- "■an. 
eight, and a life trf eighty-three, years. It would nov. h! ' 
be difficult to trace the character of a prince who 
is not the robri; conspicuous object of his own 
times : but the confessfons of an enemy hiay be 
received as the safest evidence of his virtues. The 
resemblance of Justinian to the bust of Doniitian, 
is ‘Writh atckauwledg- 

of a 4veIi-|^poff^n^ figure, a 
riSddy Compiexiofi, and a pleasing countenance. 
Thecraperorwascasy of access, patient of hearing, 
courteous and affable in discourse, and a master 
of the angry passions, which rage with such 
destructive violence ki the breastof adespot. Pro- 
copius praises his temper to reproach him with 
calm and deliberate cruelty ; but in the conspira- 
cies which attacked his authority and person, a 
more eanchd judge will approve the justice or 
admire the clemeney of Justinian. He excelled 

. • The statue in the filla Burghese at Rome, in a sitting posture, 

■with an open band, which is vulgarly given to Belisarius, may be 
ascribed with more dignity to Augustus ui the act of propitiating Ne» 
mesis, (Winhblmdn, Histf de I’Art. tom. iii, p. *6«). E* noctumo 
visuetiam sUpem, quotanois, diecerto, emendicabat a populo, cavam 
manum asses porrigentibtts pr«beos, (Sueton. in August, c. 91, with 
an excellent note of Casanbon). 

‘ The raior of Domitian is stigmatized, quaintly enongfa, by the 
pen of Tacitus, (in Vit. Agricol. c.4S); and has been likealsc noticed 
by the younger Pliny, (Paliegyr. c. 48), end Suetonius, (in Domilian, 
c. 18, and Casaubon ad locum). Pmcopins (Anecdot. c. 8) foolishly 
believes tiiat only one bust of Domitian had reached the vith century. 
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CHAP, in the private virtues of chastity and temper- 

impartial love of beauty would 
have been less mischiev'ous, than his conjugal 
tenderness for Theodora ; and his abstemious 
diet was regulated, not by the prudence of a 
pliilosopher, but the superstition of a monk. 
His repasts were short and frugal : on solemn 
fasts, he contented himself Avith water and veget- 
ables ; and such was his strength, as well as fer- 
vour, that be f rejpently jp^sed two days and as 
witBout tasting ahyTbod,. Tbemear 
sure of bis sleep was not less rigorous: after the 
repose of a single hour, the body was awakened * 
by the soul, and, to the astonishment of his cham- 
berlains, Justinian walked or studied till the 
morning light. -Such restless application prolong- 
ed his time /or the acquisition of knowledge,* - 
.and the despatch of business: and he might seri-’,^ 
dusly deserve the reproach of confounding, by ' ' 
minute and preposterous diligence, the general ' 
order of his administration. The emperor pro- 
fessed himself a musician and architect, a poet and - , 
philosopher, a lawyer and theologian ; and iflm' * 
failed in the enterprise of reconciling the Christian 
sects, the review of the Roman jurisprudence is* , 
noble monument of his spirit and industry. In the 
government of the emjnre, he was less wise or less 
successful: the age was unfortunate ; the people 


' The studies and science of Justinian are attested by the confes- 
sion, (Anecdot. c. 8, 13), still more than by the praises, (Gothic. 1. 
iii, c. 31 ; de Edihc. 1, i; Proem, c. T), of ProcojMUS. Consult the 
copious indei of Aiemannus, an d re^ the life of Justinian by Luden 
(p. 135-142), , 
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was oppressed and discontented; Theodora abus- chap. 
ed her power; .a succession of bad ministers dis- 
graced his judgment ; and Justinian was neither 
beloved in his life, nor regretted at his death. 

The love of fame was deeply implanted in his 
breast, but he condescended to4he poor ambition 
of titles, honours, and contemporary praise ; and 
while he laboured to fix the admiration, he for- 
feited the esteem and affection of the Romans. 

The design of the African and Italian wars was 
boldly conceived and executed: and his pene- 
tratioB. discoT^^ felenti <ff;.%li^i;^us in 
the^eamj^ ;bf Narses in the psd^'. ' 
nlme of the emperor is eclipsed by the names of 
his victorious generals ; and Belisarius still lives, 
to upbraid the envy and ingratitude of his sove- 
reign. The partial favour of mankind applauds 
the genius of a conquerm*, who leads and directs 
his subjects in the exercise of arms. The charac- 
ters of Philip II and of Justinian are distin^ish-r 
ed by the cold ambition which delights in war, 
and declines the dangers of the field. Yet a co- 
lossal statue of' bronze represented the emperor 
on horseback, preparing to inarch against the 
Persians in the habit and armour of Achilles. 

In the great square before the church of St. So- 
phia, this monument -w^ls raised on a brass co- 
lumn and a stone pedestal of seven ste^: ai^d 
the pillar of Theodosius, which weighed seven 
thousand four hundred pounds of silver, was 
removed from the same place by the avarice and 
vanity of Justinian. ‘ Future princes were more 
Just or indulgent to his memory; the elder Andro- 
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c HAP. nicus, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
repaired and beautified his equestrian statue: 
since the fall of the empire, it has been melted 
into cannon by the victprious Turks.** 

I shall conclude this chapter with the comets, 
the earthquakes, and the plague, which aston- 
ished or afflicted the age of Justinian. 

A^^sh- fifth year of his reign, and. in the 

monUt of seen during 

' iH^e" Western qu^^" of ffie hea- j 

vens, and which shot its rays into the North, ^ 
Eight years afterwards, while the sun was in 
Capricorn, another comet appeared to follow in 
the Sagitary : the size was gradually increasing; 
the head was in the Ea§t, the tail in the West, 

‘ and it remphiDd ▼isblo h^Oat forty days. The, 
patioas, ii^ho gazed with astonishment, expected ' 
nrsth and calamities from their baleful influence; 
and these expectations were abundantly fulfilled. • , 
The astronomers dissembled their ignormice of ■ 
the nature of these blazing stars, which they af-... • 
fected to represent aa the floating meteors of the', * 
air; and few among, them, embraced the simple 
notion of Seneca and the Chaldaeans, that they . ‘ 
are only planets of a longer period and more ec- 

f See in the C. P, Christiana of Ducange, (1. i, c. 84, ^ 

chain of original testimonies, hroxn Pr;copiua in the vith, to GylU^ 
in the xvith, century* 

* The first comet is mentioned by John Malala, (toim n» p» *■ 
219), and Theophanes, (pi. 154); the second by Procopias, (Persicv 
!• ii, c. 4). Yet 1 strongly suspect their identity. The paleness of 
the sun (Vandal. I. ii, c. 14) is applied by Theophanes (p. 15&) to a 
different year. 
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centric motion/ Time and science have justi- 
fied the conjectures and pretfictions of the Ro- 
man sage : the telescope has opened new worlds 
to the eyes of astronomers;* and, in the narrow 
space of history and fable, one and the same 
comet is already found to have revisited the 
earth in seven equal revolutions of five hundred 
and seventy-five years. Tlie JirstJ' which ascends 
beyond the Christian era one thousand seven 
hundretf and sixty-seven yeara,' is coeval with 
Ogyges the father of Grecian anticpiity. And 



appem*|M 


tiog which 
is re&td^e 


pl^i^\^enq.s phangeifher colour, sjzg, f^re, and, 
course; a prodigy without example either in past 
or succeeding ages.* The second visit, in the 
year eleven hundred and ninety-three, is darkly 


implied in the fable of Electra the seventh of 
the Pleiads, wlio been reduced to ax .since 
the time of tfie Trojan war. That nyn^hi tfe 


CHAP. 

XLIII. 


^ Seneca’s viitli book of Xatural ia tbp ihef ry 

of comets, a philosopbiojniitd. YetS^oUl^ we*no* P*ndMlr eon- 
found a vague pi^diction, a vcnijft texppu^ with the merit of rea! 
discoveries. 1“*'^ ' ^ 

* Astronomer!* may study I'N'ewtoa I 4r^ m;[ num- 

ble wience from the arjticic Cometk*, in th.e/T’f'ench Eftcyclopcdie by 
M. d’Alembert- * ! . 

Whiston, honest, pious, t^isiotiary yThlston, had fant^ed, fo- 
the era of Noah’s flood, ye^s befor^ Oirist), a prior apparitioij 
of the same comet which drowned the earth* with its tail. 

* A di^rtation o( Freret (Memoires derAcaderaie de.> Inscriptions, 
tom. :x, p. 357-3T7) affords an happy union t>f philosophy and emdi- 
tion. The phenomenon m the tim;; of O^ges was preserved by Vrr. 
ro, (apud Augustin, de Civitate D'ei, xxi, S), who <iuotes Castor, Dior 
of Naples, and Adrastus of Cyzicus — noldles mathematici. The o 
‘subsequent periods are preserved by the Gieck inyih-^Jo'ris's Jinfl Gtf 
spurious bt>okS of Sinyih’’.'* ver-c.^'- 
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CHAP, wife of Dardanus, was unable to support the 
, ^^ounfry ; she abandoned the dances 

of her sister orbs, fled from the zodiac to the 
north jjole, and obtained, from her dishevelled 
locks, the name of the comet. The third period 
expires in the year six hundred and eighteen, a ‘ 
date that exactly agrees with the tremendous 
comet of the Sibyll, and perhaps of Pliny, which . 
arose in the West two generations before the 
reign of Cyru^jy^.The apparition, forty- 

. is of all * 

others the most splendid and important. Aften » 
the death of Caesar, a long-haired star was coft- 
spicuous to Rome and to the nations, during the ,, 
games which were exhibited by young Octavian, . 
in honour of Venus gnd his uncle. The vulgar *' 

• ■ t^ifion/ thafe'it . conv^ed .to heaven the divine . 

sduJ/rfikbe difc'tator, was cherished and consfr^--, 
;ersited by the piety of a statesman : while his 
secret , superstition referred the comet to the - 
glory of his own times.^ .The Jifth visit has ' 
been already ascribed to the fifth year of Justi-' , 
nian, which coincides, wjth the five hundred g^nd 
thirty-first of the' Christian era. And it may, 
deserve notice, that in this, as in the precede , 
ing instance, the comet was followed, though tA, 
a longer interval, by a remarkable paleness of ; 
the sun. The sixth return, in the year eleven 
hundred and six, is recorded by the chronicles 

‘ Pliny (Hist. NaC ii, ?3) has transcribed the original memorial of 
Augustus. Mairan, in his most ingenious letters to the P* ParenniHf 
nii.saioEiiry in China, renmves the games and the comet of Septem* 
her, from the year 44- to the year 43, before the Christian era ; but I 
itTU not totally subdued by the criticism of the astronomer, 
rules, p. ??5-35i). 
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©f Europe and China; and in the first fervour of chap. 
the Crusades, the Christians and the Mahomet- 
ans might surmise, with equal reason, that it 
portended the destruction of the infidels. The 
seventh phenomenon of one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty was presented to the eyes of 
an enlightened age.* The philosophy of Bayle 
dispelled a prejudice which Milton’s muse had so 
recently adorned* that the comet, “ from its hor- 
‘‘ rid hair, shakes pestilence and war.”*" Its road 
in the heavens was observed with exquisite skill 
by Flajas^ad ^Rffttathoniatic- 

al ;^6Ble of B^o^lii, 

if»vestigat^ the MWs of its revoftiiioni - At the 
eighth period, in the year two thousand two 
hundred and fifty-five, their calculations may 
perhaps be verified by the astronomers of some 
future capital in the Siberian or American wil- 
derness. • , 

II. The near approach of a comqt may injure farth- 
er destroy the globe ivliich we inhabit ; but the 
changes on its surface have been hitherto pro- 
duceil by the action of volcanos and earthquakes." 

* This last comet was visible in the month of Dcccm'ber 
Bayle, who began hi« Feiw^e.s.sur le Comete in Janaary lo8I, .(Oeu- 
^Tcs, tom, iii), was forced to argue that a ttupernafural counet would 
have confirmed the ancients in their idolatry. Bernoulli (sceh.<i-’- 
in Fontenelte, tom< v, p. 99) was forced to allow that the tail, 
though not the head, was a of the wrath of Ood. 

"* Paradise Lost was published in the year !66i ; and the fimo'.y: 
lines (1. ii, 708, &.c.) whLth startled the licen.ser, may alkidc to ihc 
recent comet of 1664, observed by v'assini at Uame in the presence oi 
Queen Christina, (Fontenelle, in his EU^e, tom, v, p. 3^)b;. ilau 
Charles II betrayed any sym[)touii of curiosity or fear ? 

“ For the cause of earthquakes, se** Bullbn, (tom- i, p. : 

Supplement a Xalu;c!lc, tom. p. l>S?-390, edition lu 4to) i 

Valmont de Bumare, (Dictionane d'Histoire Naturche, Trr.vblanci^ 
de Terre f Pynte^/ ; (t h.mj a} L »y , t jr-t, i, d. 1^1 -3()“ 
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Vim nature of the soil may indicate the coun- 
tries lliost exposed to these formidable concus- 
sions, since the)' are caused ^jy subterraneous 
fires, and such fires are kindled by the union and 
fermentatiort of iron and suljdmr. But their 
times and effects appear to lie jaeyonff the reach 
of human curiosity, dnd the philosopher will dis- 
creetly abstain from the prediction' of earth- 
quakes, till he has counted the drops of water * 


that s^entl^filtnatq .inffhnaipable mineral, 


siS^nce 




c3v€rki&«f^h^'ih€raa6e by rej. ; ^ 
the explosion of the’ imprisoned air.'.'«'^ 
Without assigning the • cause, history will dis^ . ’ 
tinguish the periods in which these calamitous- , 
events have been rare or frequent, and will ob-?!* 
serve- that ^hls feVer-of' the, earth raged with uii- ' 
^miiami'vktli^pO dpriq^' tjie^eighi of Justinian*^’ 

, Each^jearis'mai’ked by thd^ repetition of earth- Vi 
• i^itfkes, of such duration, that Cohstantinoplelias ^ 
been shaken above forty days-; of such extent, thsrt 
the , shock has been communkatetl to the whole Vj 
surface of the globe, or ht least of^ the Roman-- 
empire. An impulsjt-eoryiBratorymotmnwasfelt: / 
enormous chasms wefe opened, huge and heavy, • 
bodies M'ere discharged into’the air, the sea.alter- ■*; 
nately advanced and retreatedbeyond its oydinmy 
bounds, and a mountain was torn from LibanuSj^ , 

• The earthquake# that shook the. Human troOd in the reign of 
Justinidn,- are described or mentioned by Procopius, (Goth. L iv, e- 
25 ; Anecdot. c. .IS) ; Agathias, ,(1. ii, p. 52, S3, 54 ; I. v,' p. 145- 
152); John MaUla, (Chron. tom. ii. p. 140-146, 176, 17T,1«3, 193, 

220, 229, 231, 233, 234), and Theophanes, (p. 151, 183, 189. 191- 
196). 

^ An abrupt -height, a - perpendicular cape betrreen Aradus and 
Botrys, namt-d hr the Greeks Ao-v and [air),ev,r«y 

by 
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and cast= iftto the wavea, where protected, as a chap. 
inole,;^^ new harbour nf Bi^rysr^ in Phoenicia. 

The- ^oke' that agitates an „ ant-hill, may crush 
the insect myriads in the di^t ; yet truth must 
extort a confession, that man has industriously 
laboured for his own destruction. The insti- 
tution of great -cities, which include- a nation 
within the limits of a wdl, almost redlfEes the 
wish pf‘-t^ligala, that the Roman pec^le had 
hut one nedc.. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
persons are ’ said to have perished in the earth- 
quak« jof mjadtitudes 

Ill'll the 

festival ot Ihe Ascehsto'ft.^ ■'IlieTafes of 
was of smaller account, but of mu^ greater value. 

That city, on the coast ofPhoenicia, was illustrat- 
ed by the study of the civil law, which opened the 
surest road to wealth an4 dignity : the schools of ' 
Beryths were filled yitli tl^e rising spirits of the 
age, and many a youth wa^ lost in .t^e ea^qnake, 
who' might Have lived to be' the -scbUrg© or the 
guardian of his country. Jn these disastersi the 
architect becomes the enemy of mankind. The 
hut of a savage, or the tent^of an Arab, pi^. be 

by the aempulous Christians, (Polyb. l.-v, p. ill. Pompon.'Mda, I. 
i, c. 12, p. 87, cum Isaac Voss. Obsersat. WaundieU, Journey, p. 32, 

33. Pocock’s Description, vol. ii, p. 99). ‘ ' ' 

’ Botrys was bounded (ann. ante Christ. 935-903) by Ithebal, king 
of Tyre, (Marsham, Canon. Cbron. p. 387,^). Its poor Vepresenta- 
tive, the village of Patrone, is now destitute of an harbour. 

' The university, splendour, and ruin of Be^tus, are celebrated 
by Heinecdus, (p. 3Sl-35fi), as an essential part of the history of the 
Roman Law. It. was overthrown in the ixvth year of Justinian, A. D. 

551, July 9, (Theophanes, p. 192); but Agathias (1. ii, p. 51, 52) 
suspends the earthquake till he has achieved the Italian war.’ i 
VOL. Vll, E e 
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CHAP, thrown down without injury to the inhabitant; 

Peruvians had reason to deride the folly 
of their Spanish conquerors, who with so much 
cost and labour erected their own sepulchres. 
The rich marbles of a patrician are dashed on his 
own head ; a whole people is buried under the 
ruins of public and private edifices, and the con- 
flagration is kindled and propagated by the in- 
numerable fires which are necessary for tire sub* 
sistence and manafactures of a great city. In« 
sympathy which might com- 
fort 'and assist the distressed, they dreadfully 
experience the vices and passions which arc releas- 
ed from the fear of punishment : the tottering 
houses are pillaged by intrepid avarice ; revenge 
embraces the moment, and selects the victim; 
and the earth pfl^.n ^waUsvys the assassin, or the 
consummation of their crimes. 
S^p^ution involves the presept danger with in* 
visible terrors ; and iif. the image of death may 
sometimes be subservient to the virtue or repent- 
ance of individuals, an afirighted people is more 
forcibly moved to expect the end of the world, 
or to deprecate with servile homage the wrath of 
an avenging Deity. 

.Ethiopia and Egypt have been stigmatized 
3ge, as the original source and seminary 
of the plague,’ In a damp, Jiot, stagnating air* 
this African fever is generated from the putrefac- 
tion of animal substances, and especially from the 
swarms of locusts, not less destructive to man- 
kind in their death than in their lives. The fatal 

* I have read with pleasure Mead’s short, but elegant, treatise eo»* 
oeming Pestilential Disorders, the viiith edition, London, ITSE 
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disfease which depopijlated' the darth ia the thne chap. 
of JostWan and his successors,* first appeared in ^ 
the ^ghbdurhood of 'Pelusium, hetweeen the 
Seiteniaa hog and the eastern channel of the 
Nile. From thence, tracing as it were a double 
path, it sprehd to the East, over Syria, Pe^a, 
and^ the Indies, and penetrated to the West, 
along the coast of Africa, and,over the continent 
of Europe. In the spring of the second year, 
Constantinople, during three or four months, was 
visited by the pestilence; and Procopius, who 
observed itS'jfHrogfess tind ^m^oms with the 
^es ait pbysidah,* has eihdlated'ihe^lEllI dhd 
diligence of Thucydides in the description of the 
plague of Athens.* The infection was some* 
times announced by the visions of a distempered 
fancy, and the victim despmred as soon as he 
had heard the menace and felt the stroke of an in- 
visible spectre. But the ^eater number, in their 
beds, in the streets, in their usual occupation, Were 
surprised by a slight fever ; so slight, indeed, that 

• The great plague which raged in 548 and the following years, 

(Pagi, CriUca, tom. u, p. 518), must be traced in Procopius, (Persic. 

1. u, c. 2|, *3) ; Agathias, (1. v, p. 163, 154); ETagnna, (L is, e. 8®)t 
Paul Diaconus, (1. ii, c. 4, p. 771i, 777); Gregory of Tours, (tom ii, 

I. is, c. 5, p. 805), who styles it Luet Jngvinarin, and the Chronicles 
of Victor Tunnonensis, (p. 9, in Thesaur. Temporum) ; of ManceUinu*, 

(p. 54), and of Theophanes, (p. 153). 

“ Dr. Friend (Hist. Medicin. in 0pp. p. 416-480, Lond. 1733) is 
satisfied that Procopius must base studied physic, from bis knowledge 
and use of the tesdmical words. Yet many words that are now acien- 
tllic, were common and popular in the Greek idiom. 

» See Thucydides, L ii, c. 47-54, p. 187-1S3, edit. Duker, and the 
poetical description of the same plague Lucretius, (!■ vi, 1136— 

1884). I was indebted to Dr. Hunter tor an elaborate commentary 
on this part of Thucydides, aqaarto of 600 pages. (Venet. 1603, apud 
Juntas), which was pronounced in St. Mark’s library, by l aUus Paui- 
linus Vtiaenm, a physician and philosopher. 

E e 2 
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CHAP, neither the pulse nor the colour of the patient 
gave any signs of the approachuig danger. The 
same, the nest, or the succeeding day, it was de- 
clared by the swelling of the glands, particularly 
those of the groin, of the armpits, and under 
the ear ; and when these buboes ot tumours were 
opened, they were found to contain a coal, 
black substance, of the size of a lentil, irthey 
came to a just swelling and suppuration, the pa- 
tient was saved by this kind and natural dis- 
charge i^^^he^nerbid' humour. ]fet if, they con- 
tinued hard and dry, a mortification quickly en- 
sued, and the fifth day was commonly the term 
of his life. The fever was often accompanied 
with lethargy or delirium ; the bodies of the sick 
were covered with black pustules or carbuncles^, 
the symptoms of immediate death ; and in the 
QHistitu^ns too feeble to produce an eruption, 
th^yomiting of blood was followed by a morti- 
fication of the bowels. To pregnant women 
the plague was generally mortal: yet one in- 
fmit was drawn alive from his dead mother, and 
three mothers survived the loss of their infected 
foetus. Youth was the most perilous season ; 
and the female sex was less susceptible than 
the male; but every rank and profession was 
attacked with indiscriminate rage, and many 
of those who escaped were deprived of the use 
of their speech, without being secure from S 
return of the disorder.^ The physicians of Con- 

^ Thucydides (c.'5I) affirms that the infection coiild unfy be once 
taken ; but Evagrius, who had fa&iilyaexperience of the plague, ob- 
serves, that some persons, who had escaped first, sunk under tbrf 

second 
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stantinopte: w«re zealous and skilfol : bat 
art wasji^ed by the various ^mj^sas and perr 
tinacESf^ehaaence of the disease : - the same re^ 
medy^s- productive of contrary effects, and 
the event c^ociously disappmnted their , prog- 
nortics of death or recovery. , The order fu- 
nerfds, and the right of sepxilchres, were con- 
founlled ; those who were left without friends or 
servants, lay unburied in the streets, or in their 
desolate houses ; and a magistrate was authorized 
to collect the promiscuous heaps of dead bodies, 
to transport them, by landnrji^iib^^iul to.inter 
them mfde^piis:beyondttte]p»<^|ctenf^bi'<^>. 
Their own danger, and the prospect (ff publk: 
distress, awakened some remorse in the minds, 
of the most vicious of mankind ; the confidence 
of health again revived their passions and habits ; 
but philosophy must disdain the observation of 
Procopius, that the lives of such men were guard- 
ed by the peculiar favour of fortune or provi- 
dence; He forgot, or perhaps he secretly recol- 
lected, that the plague had touched the person, 
of JustiniCn himself; but the abstemious diet of 
the emperor may suggest, as in the case of So- 
crates, a more rational and honourable cause for 
his recovery.* During his sickness, the public 
consternation wai? expressed in the habits of the 

second attack; and this repetition UconSraied by Fabius PaulliitM, 
(p. 588). I obsenre that on this head pfa;skians are divided : and the 
nature and operation of the discaae may not aitrays be similar. 

* It was thus that Socrates bad been saved by bis temperance, in 
the plague of Athens, (AuL Geliius, Noct. Attic, ii, 1). Dr. Mead 
accounts for the peculiar salubrity of religious houses, by die tvro ad- 
vantages of elusion and abstinence, (p. 18, 19). 
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CHAP, citizens; and their idleness and despondence oc- 
casioned a srenera! scarcity in the capital of the 
East. 

duraWo^^ Contagioii is the inseparable symptom of the 
A. D. 542- jda^e^ which, by mutual respiration, is trans- 
fused from the infected persons to the lungs and 
stomach of those who approach them, ^hile 
philosophers believe and tremble, it is singular,, 
that the existence of a real danger should have 
been denied by a most prone -to vain and 

Yet the TeHj^'-^Hizens of 
Kocopius were satisfied, by some short and par- 
tial experience, that the infection could not be 
gained by the closest conversation;” and this 
•persuasion might support the assiduity of friends 
or physicians in the care of the sick, whom in- 
human prudence would have condemned to so- 
IHcide ami despair. But the fatal security, like 
rtfepredestination of the Turks, must have aid- 
ed the progress of the contagion ; and those sa- 
lutary precautions to which Europe is indebted 
for her safety, were unknown to the govern- 
ment of Justinian. No restraints were imposed 
on the free and frequent intercourse of the Ro-' 


• Mead ptoves that the plague is contagicme, from Thucydides, 
cretius, Aristotle, G<den, and common experience, (p, 10-20) ; an4 
he refutes (Preface, p. ii-xiii) the contrary opinion of the French 
physicians who visited Marseilles in the year 1720* Yet these ware 
the recent and enlightened apectatora ^ a plague which, in a 
months, swept away 50,000 inhabitants (sur la Peste dc Marseille, 
Paris, 1786) of a city that, in the present hour of pro^ieri^ and 
trai^, cemtaias no more than 90,000 souls, (Necker, Sur lei Ftnancesi 
tom. X, p. 231). 

^ The atnmg assertions of Procopius— mrf^ itn ymf 
are overthrown by the subsequent experience of Ei^igrius. 
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man provinces ; from Persia to France, the na- 
tions were mingled and infected by wars and 
emigrations: and the pestilential odour which 
lurjis for years in a bale of cotton, was import- 
ed, by the abuse of trade, into the most distant 
regions. The mode of its propagation is ex- 
plained by the remark of Procopius himself, that 
it alv^ys spread from the sea-coast to the in- 
land counti-y; "the most sequestered islands and 
mountains ts ere successively visited t the places 
which had escaped the fury of its first passage, 
were alone expo^^40'4he.jC^lM«ag^ ‘Of the en- 
niighi dhSbsft 

venom ; but unless the atmosphere be previously 
dispioflfed reception, the plague would soon 

cxjdirb in t\>e',fcold or temperate climates of the 
earth. Such whs the universal corruption of the 
nir, that the pestilence which burst forth in the 
fifteenth year of Justinian was not checked or 
al1<i^iat^ by Rhy difference of the seasons. In 
time, its firsf malignity was abated and dispers- 
ed ; the disease alternately languished and re- 
vived ; but it was not till the end of a calamitous 
period of fifty-two years, that mankind recover- 
ed their health, or the air resumed its pure and 
salubrious quality. No facts have been preserv- 
ed to sustain an account, or even a conjecture, 
of the numbers that perished in this extraordi- 
nary mostality. I only find, that during three 
months, five, and at length ten thousand persons 
died each day at Constantinople ; that many ci- 
ties of the East were left vacant, and that in se- 
veral districts of Italy the harvest and the vint- 
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CHA?. age withered on the ground. The triple scourgi 
of war, pestilence, and famine, afflicted the sub- 
jects of Justinian, and his reign is disgraced by 
a visible decrease of the human species, which 
has never been repaired in some of the fairest 
countries of the globe.® 


• After some figures of rhetoric, the sands of the sea, Ay^roce- 
pius (Anecdot. c. IS) attempts a more definite account : th^'t 
fiufitStn /tafias had been exterminated under the reign of the imperil 
demon. The expression is obscure in grammar and arithmetic, and 
a literal inter^^ts^^ W 5 >dd pcpdoc^sejpril millions of millions 
AlenEHUin<jila^|l>'^^mi4 Cousin, (tom.'iarp^ tT^, translate this pass- 


age, “ two hundred millions but I am ignorant of their motived; 

If we drop the /tu/taHass the remaining /events, a myriad - 

myriads, would furnish one hundred millions, a number not whoBjT’ '• 
inadmissible. ‘ . 
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